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PREFACE. 


More than twenty years have passed siiite my re- 
vered friend Bunsen called me one day into his library 
at Carlton House Terrace, and announced to me with 
beaming eyes that the publication of the Rig-veda was 
secure. He had spent many days in seeing the Di- 
rectors of tlie East India Company, and explaining to 
them the importance of tliis Avork, and the necessity of 
having it published in England. At last his efforts had 
been successful, the funds for printing my edition of 
the text and commentary of the Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmans had been granted, and Bunsen was the first 
to announce to me the happy' residt of his literary di- 
plomacy. “ Now,” he said, “you have got a work for 
life — a large block that will take years to plane and 
polish. But mind,” he added, “let us have from time 
to time some chijis from your workshop.” 

I have tried to follow the advice of nyy departed 
friend, and I have published almost every y'oar a few 
articles on such subjects as had engaged my attention, 
while prosecuting at the same time, as fir as altered 
eircumstances would alloAV, my edition of the Ilig-vcda, 
and of other Sanskrit works connected with it. These 
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articles were chiefly published in the “ Edinburgh ’’and 
“ Quarterly ” Reviews, in the “ Oxford Essays,” and 
“Macmillan’s” and “Fraser’s” IMagazines, in the 
“Saturday Review,” and in the “ Times.” In writing 
them my principal endeavor has been to bring out even 
in tlie most abstruse subjects the points of real interest 
that ought to engage tlie attention of the public at 
large, and never to leave a dark nook or corner with- 
out attempting to sweep away the cobwebs of false 
learning, and let in the light of real knowledge. Here, 
too, I owe much to Bunsen’s advice ; and when last 
year I saw in Cornwall the large heaps of copper ore 
piled up around the mines, like so many heaps of rub- 
bish, while the poor people wore asking for coppers to 
buy bread, I frequently thought of Bunsen’s words, 
“ Your work is not finished when you have brought 
the ore from the mine : it must bo sifted, smelted, re- 
fined and coined before it can be of real use, and con- 
tribute towards the intellectual food of mankind.” I 
can hardly hope that in this my endeavor to be clear 
and plain, to follow the threads of every thought to the 
very ends, and to ])lace the web of every argument 
clearly and fully before my readers, I have always been 
successful. Several of the subjects treated in these 
essays are, no doubt, obscure and difficult : but there 
is no subject, I believe, in the whole realm of human 
knowledge, that cannot be rendered clear and intelligi- 
ble, if we ourselves have perfectly mastered it. And 
now while the two last volumes of my edition of the 
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Rig-reda are passing througli the press, I thought the 
time had come for gathering up a few armfuls of these 
chips and splinters, throwing awaj what seemed worth- 
less, and putting the rest into some kind of shape, in 
order to clear my workshop for otlier work. 

The first and second volumes which I am now pub- 
lisliing contain essays on the early thoughts of man- 
kind, whether religious or mythological, and on early 
traditions and customs. There is to my mind no sub- 
ject more absorbing than the tracing the origin and 
first growth of human thought; — not theoretically, or 
in accordance with the Hegelian laws of thought, or 
the Comtean epochs ; but historically, and like an In- 
dian trapper, spying for every footprint, every layer, 
every broken blade that might tell and testify of the 
former presence of man in his early wanderings and 
searchino;s after light and ti'uth. 

In the languages of mankind, in which everything 
new is old and everything old is new, an inexhaust- 
ible mine has been discovered for researches of this 
kind. Language still bears the impress of the earliest 
thoughts of man, obliterated, it may be, buried under 
new thoughts, yet here and there still recoverable in 
their sharp original outline. The growth of language 
is continuous, and by continuing our researches back- 
w’ard from the most modern to the most ancient strata, 
the very elements and roots of human speech have 
been reached, and with them the edements and roots of 
human thought. What lies beyond the beginnings of 
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language, however interesting it may be to the physi- 
ologist, does not yet belong to tlie history of man, in 
the true and original sense of that word. Man means 
the thinker, and the first manifestation of thought is 
speech. 

But more surprising than the continuity in tlie 
growth of language, is tlie continuity in the growth of 
religion. Of religion, too, as of language, it may be 
said that in it everything new is old, and everything 
old is new, and that there has been no entirely new re- 
ligion since the beainnins: of the world. The elements 
and roots of religion were there as far back as we can 
trace the history of man ; and the history of religion, 
like the history of language, shows us throughout a 
succession of new combinations of the same radical 
elements. An intuition of God, a sense of human | 
weakness and dependence, a belief in a Divine gov- I 
ernment of the world, a distinction between good and 
evil, and a hope of a better life, — these are some of 
the radical elements of all religions. Thoimh some- 
times hidden, they rise again and again to the surface. 
Though frequently distorted, they tend again and 
again to their perfect form. Unless they had formed 
part of the original dowry of the human soul, religion 
itself would have remained an impossibility, and the 
tongues of angels would have been to human ears but 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. If we once 
understand this clearly, the words of St. Augustine, 
which have seemed startling to many of his admir- 
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ers, become perfectly clear and intelligible, when he 
Bays;i “What is now called the Christian religion, 
has existed among the ancients, and was not absent 
from the beginning of the human race, until Christ 
came in the flesh : from which time the true religion, 
which existed already, began to be called Christian.” 
From this point of view the words of Christ too, which 
startled the Jews, assume their true meaning, when He 
said to the centurion of Capernaum : “ Many shall 
come from the east and tlie west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in tlie king- 
dom of heaven.” 

During the last fifty years the accumulation of new 
and autlientic materials for the study of the religions 
of the world, has been most extraordinary ; but such 
are the difficulties in masterino; these materials that I 
doubt whetlier the time has yet come for attempting 
to trace, after the model of the Science of Language, 
the definite outlines of the Science of Religion. By a 
succession of the most fortunate circumstances, the ca- 
nonical books of three of the principal religions of the 
ancient world have lately been recovered, — the Veda, 
the Zend-Avesta, and the Tripitaka. But not only 
have we thus jrained access to the most authentic doc- 
uments from wliicli to studv the ancient I’eligion of the 
Brahmans, the Zoroastrians, and the Buddhists, but by 

1 August. Betr. 1,13. “ I»es ipsa, q«« nunc religio Christiana nunca- 
Datur, erat apuJ antiques, nec defuit ab initio generis humani, quousqua 
Christus veniret in carnem, unde vera religio, qiue jam erat, coepit appel 
Uri Christiana.’* 
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discovering the real origin of Greek, Roman, and 
likewise of Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic mythology, 
it has become possible to separate tlie truly religious 
elements in the sacred traditions of these nations from 
the mythological crust by which tliey are surrounded, 
and thus to gain a clearer insisht into the real faitli of 
the ancient Aryan world. 

If we turn to the Semitic world, we find that al- 
though but few new materials have been discovered 
from which to study the ancient religion of the Jews, 
yet a new spirit of inquiry has brought new life into 
the study of the sacred records of Abraham, Moses, 
and the Prophets ; and the recent researches of Bib- 
lical scholars, though starting from the most opposite 
points, have all helped to bring out the historical in- 
terest of the Old Testament, in a manner not dreamt 
of by former theologians. The same may be said of 
another Semitic religion, the religion of Mohammed, 
since the Koran and the literature connected with it 
were submitted to the searching criticism of real schol- 
ars and historians. Some new materials for the study 
of the Semitic religions have come from the monuments 
of Babylon and Nineveh. The very images of Bel and 
Nisroch now stand before our eyes, and the inscrip- 
tions on the tablets may hereafter tell us even more of 
the thoughts of those who bowed their knees before 
them. The religious worship of the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians has been illustrated by Movers from the 
ruins of their ancient temples, and from scattered no- 
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tices in classical writers ; nay, even the religious ideas 
of the nomads of the Arabian peninsula, previous to 
the rise of Mohammedanism, have been brought to 
light by the patient researches of oriental scholars. 

There is no lack of idols among the ruined and 
buried temples of Egypt with which to reconstruct tlie 
pantheon of that primeval country ; nor need we de- 
spair of recovering more and more of the thoughts 
buried under the hieroglyphics of the inscriptions, or 
preserved iir hieratic and demotic MSS., if we watch 
the brilliant discoveries that have rewarded the pa- 
tient researches of the disciples of Champollion. 

Besides the Aryan and Semitic families of religion, 
we have in China three recognized forms of public 
w'orship, the religion of Confucius, that of Lao-tse, and 
that of Fo (Buddha) ; and here, too, recent publica- 
tions have shed now light, and have rendered an ac- 
cess to the canonical works of these religions, and an 
understanding of their various purports, more easy, 
even to those who have not mastered the intricacies of 
the Chinese language. 

Among the Turanian nations, a few only, such as 
the Finns and the Mongolians, have preserved some 
remnants of their ancient worship and mythology, and 
these too have lately been more carefully collected and 
explained by d'Ohson, CastrSn, and others. 

In America, the religions of Mexico and Peru had 
long attracted the attention of theologians ; and of late 
years the impulse imparted to ethnological researches 
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has' induced travellers and missionaries to record any 
traces of religious life that could be discovered among 
the savage inhabitants of Africa, America, and the 
Polynesian islands. 

It will he seen from these few indications, that there 
is no lack of materials for the student of religion ; but 
we shall also perceive how difficult it is to master such 
vast materials. To gain a full knowledge of the Veda, 
or the Zend-Avesta, or the Tripitaka, of the Old Tes- 
tament, the Koran, or the sacred books of China, is the 
work of a whole life. How then is one man to survey 
the whole field of religious thought, to classify the 
religions of the world according to definite and per- 
manent criteria, and to describe their characteristic 
features with a sure and discriminating hand ? 

Nothing is more difficult to seize than the salient 
features, the traits that constitute the permanent ex- 
pression and real character of a religion. Religion 
seems to be the common property of a large com- 
munity, and yet it not only varies in numerous sects, 
as language does in its dialects, but it escapes our 
firm grasp till we can trace it to its real habitat, the 
heart of one true believer. We speak glibly of Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism, forgetting that we are gen- 
eralizing on the most intimate convictions of millions 
and millions of human souls, divided by half the world 
and by thousands of years. 

It may be said that at all events where a religion 
possesses canonical books, or a definite number of 
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articles, the task of the student of religion becomes 
easier, and this, no doubt, is true to a certain extent. 
But even then n’o know that the interpretation of 
*liese canonical books varies, so much so that sects ap- 
pealing to tlie same i-evealed authorities — as, for in- 
stance, the founders of the Vedanta and the Sankliya 
systems — accuse each other of error, if not of willful 
error or heresy. Articles, too, though drawn up with 
a view to define the principal doctrines of a religion, 
lose much of their historical value by the treatment 
they receive from subsequent schools ; and they are 
frequently silent on tlie very points which make re- 
ligion what it is. 

A few instances may serve to show what difficulties 
the student of religion has to contend with, before he 
can ho])e firmly to grasp the facts on which his the- 
ories are to bo based. 

Roman Catholic missionaries who had spent their 
lives in China, who had every opportunity, while stay- 
ing at the court of Pekin, of studying in the original 
the canonical works of Confucius and their commen- 
taries, who could consult the greatest theologians then 
living, and converse with the crowds that thronged the 
temples of the capital, differed diametrically in their 
opinions as to the most vital points in the state religion 
of China. Lecomte, Fouquct, Premare, and Bouvet 
thought it undeniable that Confucius, his predecessors 
and his disciples, had entertained the noblest ideas on 
the constitution of the universe, and had sacrificed 
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to the true God in the most ancient temple of the 
earth. According to Maigrot, Navarette, on the con 
traiy, and even according to tlie Jesuit Longobardi, 
the adoration of the Chinese was addressed to inan- 
imate tablets, meaningless inscriptions, or, in the best 
case, to coarse ancestral spirits and beings without 
intelligence.^ If we believe the former, the ancient 
deism of China approached the purity of the Christian 
religion ; if we listen to the latter, the absurd fetich- 
ism of the multitude degenerated amongst the edu- 
cated, into systematic materialism and atheism. In 
answer to the peremptory texts quoted by one party, 
the other adduced the glosses of accredited interpre- 
ters, and the dispute of the missionaries who had 
lived in China and knew Chinese had to be settled in 
the last instance by a decision of the see of Rome. 

There is hardly any religion that has been studied in 
its sacred literature, and watched in its external wor- 
ship with greater care than the modern religion of the 
Hindus, and yet it would be extremely hard to give a 
faithful and intelligible description of it. Most peo- 
ple who have lived in India would maintain that the 
Indian religion, as believed in and practiced at present 
by the mass of the people, is idol worship and nothing 
else. But let us hear one of the mass of the people, 
a Hindu of Benares, who in a lecture delivered before 
an English and native audience defends his faith and 
the faith of his forefathers against such sweeping accu- 
^ Abel R^musst, Melanges^ p. 162. 
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sations. “ If by idolatry,” he says, “ is meant a sys- 
tem of worship wliieli confines our ideas of tlie Deity 
to a mere image of clay or stone ; which prevents our 
hearts from being expanded and elevated with lofty 
notions of the attributes of God ; if this is wliat is 
meant by idolatry, we disclaim idolatry, we abhor idol- 
atry, and deplore the ignorance or uncharitableness of 
those that charge us with this groveling system of 

worship But if, firmly believing, as we do, 

in the omnipresence of God, we beliold, by the aid 
of our imagination, in the form of an imago any of 
His glorious manifestations, ought we to be charged 
with identifying them with tlie matter of the image, 
whilst daring those moments of sincere and fervent 
devotion we do not even think of matter ? If at the 
sight of a portrait of a beloved and venerated friend 
no longer existing in this world, our heart is filled with 
sentiments of love and reverence; if we fancy him 
present in the picture, still looking upon us with his 
wonted tenderness and affection, and then indulge our 
feelings of love and gratitude, should we be charged 
with offering the grossest insult to liim — that of 
fancying him to be no other than a piece of painted 
paper ? ... . We really lament the ignorance or 
uncharitableness of those who confound our representa- 
tiv'e worship with the Phenician, Grecian, or Roman 
idolatry as represented by European writers, and then 
charge us with polvtheism in the teeth of thousands of 
texts in the Pura?!as, declaring in clear and unmis- 
b 
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takabla terms that there is but one God who manifests 
Himself as Brahma, Vislmu, and Rudra (Siva), in 
His functions of creation, preservation, and destruc- 
tion.” * 

In support of these statements, this eloquent advo- 
cate quotes numerous passages from the sacred litera- 
ture of the Brahmans, and he sums up his view of the 
three manifestations of the Deity in the words of their 
great poet Kalidasa, as translated by Mr. Griffith : — 

**In those Three Persons the One God was shown: 

Each First in place, each Last,— not one alone ; 

Of 5Iva, VisluHi, Brahma, each may be 
First, second, third, amonpj (he Blessed Three.” 

If such contradictory views can be held and de- 
fended with regard to religious systems still prevalent 
amongst us, wlicrc we can cross-examine livinrr wit- 
nesse.s, and appeal to chapter and verse in their sacred 
writings, wliat must the difficulty be when we have to 
deal with the religions of the past ? I do not wish to 
disguise these difficulties which are inherent in a com- 
parative study of the religions of the world. I rather 
dwell on them strongly, in order to show how much 
care and caution is required in so difficult a subject, 
and how much indulgence should be shown in judging 
of the shortcomings and errors that are unavoidable in 

^ The moilern pandit’s reply to the missionary who accuses him of 
poIytheNm is: “ 0, these are only various manifestations of the one God; 
the same a'’, though tlie sun be one in the heavens, yet he appears in multi- 
form reflections upon the lake. The various sects are only different en- 
trances to the one city.” See \V. AV. Hunter, Annah of Rural Bengal 
p. 116 . 
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BO comprehensive a stiiclj. It was supposed at one 
time that a comparative analysis of tlie languages of 
mankind must transcend the powers of man : and yet 
by the combined and well directed efforts of many 
scholars, great i-esults have here been obtained, and 
the princijdes that must guide the student of the Sci- 
ence of Lanrruajre are now finnlv established. It will 
be the same with the Science of Religion. By a prop- 
er division of labor, the materials that are still want- 
ing will bo collected and ptd)lished and translated, and 
when that is done, surely man will never rest till he 
has discovei'eil the purpose that runs through the re- 
ligions of mankind, and till he has reconstructed the 
true Civitas Lei on foundations as wide as the ends of 
the world. The Science of Religion may be the last 
of the sciences which man is destined to elaborate ; 
but when it is elaborated, it will change the aspect of 
the world, and give a new life to Christianity itsedf. 

The Fathers of the Church, though living in much 
more dangerous j)roximity to the ancient religions of 
the Gentiles, admitted freely that a compaii'>on of 
Christianity and other religions was useful. “If there 
is any agreement,” Basilius remarked, “ between their 
(the Greeks’) doctrines and our own, it may benefit us 
to know them: if lUit, then to compare them and to 
learn how they differ, will help not a little towards 
confirming that which is the better of the two.”* 

^ Basiliu.s, Dt le^tndU Gi'tzc. libris, c. v. El fiiv oZv iari xi? oiKtionfi 

f/ibs TOit Adyoiy, irpoL'p-yov ay fjpLly avToiV 17 yi-unTtS yeVoiTO. ft 

t( 5 ye napa^X^^\a. ffevras Ka.Tana0€iy to iui<f>Qpov, ov tnKfmy flf 
'^eixioi oc- 
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But this is not the only advantage a comparative 
study of religions. TIio Science of Religion will for 
the first time assign to Christianity its right place 
among the religions of the world ; it will show for the 
first time fully what was meant by the fullness < f time ; 
it will restore to the whole history of the world, in its 
unconscious progress towards Christianity', its true and 
sacred character. 

Not many years ago great offense was given by an 
eminent writer who remarked that the time had come 
when the history of Christianity should be treated in a 
truly historical spirit, — in the same spirit in which we 
treat the history of other religions, such as Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, or Mohammedanism. And yet what 
can be truer? He must be a man of little faith, who 
would fear to subject his own religion to the same crit- 
ical tests to which the historian subjects all other relig- 
ions. We need not surely crave a tender or merciful 
treatment for that faith wliich we hold to be the only 
true one. We ihould rather challenge fi)]- it the severest 
tests and trials, as the sailor would for the good ship to 
which he intrusts his own life, and the lives of those 
who are most dear to him. In the Science of Religion, 
we can decline no comparisons, nor claim any immu- 
nities for Christianity, as little as the missionary can, 
when wrestling with the subtle Brahman, or the 
fanatical IMussulman, or the plain speaking Zulu. And 
if we send out our missionaries to every part of the 
world to face every kind of religion, to shrink from no 
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contest, to be appalled by no objections, we must not 
give way at home or within our own hearts to any mis- 
givings, lest a comjiarative study of the religions of the 
world could shake the firm foundations on which we 
must stand or fall. 

To the missionary, more particularly, a comparative 
study of the religions of mankind will be, I believe, of 
the greatest assistance. Missionaries are apt to look 
upon all other religions as something totally distinct 
from their own, as formerly they used to describe the 
languages of barbarous nations as something more 
like the twittering of birds than the articulate speech o ' 
men. The Science of Laimuatie has tauglit us that 
there is order and wisdom in all languages, and even 
the most degraded jargons contain the ruins of former 
greatness and beauty. The Science of Religion, I | 
hope, will produce a similar change in our views of 
barbarous forms of faith and worship ; and mission- 
aries, instead of looking only for points of difference, ■ 
will look out more anxiously for any common ground, 
any spark of the true light that may still be revived, 
any altar that may be dedicated afresh to the true 
God.i 

1 Joguth Chuntlra Gangooly, a native convert, says : “ I know from per- 
sonal experience that the Hindu Scriptures have a great deal of truth. 

, . . . If you go to India, and examine the common sayings of the peo- 

ple, you will be surprised to see what a splendid religion the Hindu religion 
must be. Kven the most ignorant women have proverbs that are full of the 
purest religion. Xow I am not going to India to injure their feeliugs by 
laying, ‘ Your Scripture is all nonsense.is good for nothing ; anytliirig out- 
side the Old and New Testament is a humbug.’ No; I tell you I will ap. 
peal to the Hindu pfiilosophers, and moralists, and poets^ at the same time 
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And jn to us at home, a wider view of tlie relig- 
ious lift of the world may teach many a useful lesson. 
Immense as is the difference between our own and ah 
other rtdijiions of the world — and few can know that 
difference who liave not honestly examined the foun- 
dations of their own as well as of other relitrions — the 
position which believers and unbelievers occupy with 
regard to their various forms of faith is very much 
the same all over the world. The difficulties which 
trouble us, have troubled the hearts and minds of men 
as far back as we can trace the befrinninrrs of religious 
life. The great problems touching the relation of the 
Finite to the Infinite, of tlie human mind as the recip- 
ient, and of the Divine Spirit as the source of truth, 
are old problems indeed ; and while watching their 
appearance in different countries, and their treatment 
under varying circumstances, we shall be able, I be- 
lieve, to profit ourselves, both by the errors which 
others committed before us, and by the truth which 
they discovered. We shall know the rocks that 
threaten every reliirion in this chanoitm and shiftincr 
world of ours, and having w'atched many a storm of 
religious controversy and many a shipw'reck in dis- 
tant seas, we shall face with greater calmness and pru- 
dence the troubled waters at home. 

If there is one thing which a comparative study of 
;religlons places in the clearest light, it is the inevitable 

bringiug to them my light, and reasoning with them in the spirit of Christ 
That will be my work.” — ** A Brief Account of Joguth Chundra Gaxi' 
gooly, a Brahmin and a Convert to Christianity.” Christian Reformer 
August, 1860. 
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decay to whicli every religion is exposed. It may 
seem almost like a truism, that no religion can con- 
tinue to be what it was during the lifetime of its foun- 
der and its first apostles. Yet it is but seldom borne 
in mind that without constant reformation, i. e. without 
a constant return to its fountain-head, every religion, 
even the most perfect, nay the most perfect on ac- 
count of its very perfection, more even than others, 
suffers from its contact with the world, as the purest 
air sufier.s from the mere fact of its being breathed. 

Whenever we can trace back a religion to its first 
beginnings, we find it free from many of the blemishes 
that offend us in its later j>haso.s. The founders of 
the ancient religions of the world, as fir as we can 
judge, were minds of a high stamp, full of noble aspi- 
rations, yearning for truth, devoted to the welfare of 
their neighbors, examples of purity and unselfishness. 
What they desired to found upon earth was but seldom 
realized, and their sayings, if preserved in their orig- 
inal form, offer often a strange contrast to the practice 
of those who profess to be their disciples. As soon as a 
religion is established, and more particularly when it 
has become the religion of a powerful state, the foreign 
and worldly elements encroach more and more on the 
original foundation, and human interests mar the sim- 
plicity and purity of the- plan which the founder had 
conceived in his own heart, and matured in his com- 
munings with his God. Even those who lived with 
Buddha misunderstood his words, and at the Great 
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Council whicli had to settle the Buddhist canon, Asoka, 
the Indian Constantine had to remind the assembled 
priests that “ wliat had been said by Buddlia, that 
alone was well said ; ” and that certain works ascribed 
to Buddha, as, for instance, the instruction given to 
his son, Ralmla, were apocryphal, if not heretical.^ 
With every century. Buddhism, when it was accepted 
by nations, differing as widely as Mongols and Hindus, 
when its sacred writings were translated into lanauarjes 
as wide apart as Sanskrit and Chinese, assumed wddely 
different aspects, till at last the Buddhism of the Sha- 
mans in the steppes of Tartary is as different from the 
teaching of the original ASiuna^ia, as the Christianity of 
the leader of the Cliinose rebels is from the tcacliiim 

O 

of Clirist. If missionaries could show to the Brah- 
mans, the Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, nay, even to the 
Mohammedans, liow much their present faith differs 
from the fiiith of their foreflxthers and founders ; if they 
could place in their hands and read with them in a 
kindly spirit the original documents on which these va- 
rious religions profess to be founded, and enable them 
to distinguish between the doctrines of their own 
sacred books and the additions of later ages ; an impor- 
tant advantage would be gained, and the choice be- 
tween Christ and other Masters would be rendered far 
more easy to many a truth seeking soul. But for that 
purpose it is necessary that we too should see the beam 
in our own eyes, and learn to distinguish between tho 

* See Burnouf, de la honne Xoi, Appendice, No, x. § 4. 
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Christianity of the nineteenth century and the religion 
of Christ. If we find that the Christianity of the 
nineteenth century does not win as many hearts in 
India and Cliina as it ought, let us remember that it 
was tlie Christianity of the first century in all its 
dogmatic simplicity, but with its overpowering love of 
God and man, that conquered the world and superseded 
religions and philosophies, more difficult to conquer 
than the religious and jihilosophical systems of Hindus 
and Buddhists. If we can teach sometliing to the 
Brahmans in reading with them their sacred hymns, 
they too can teach ns something when reading with us 
the gospel of Clirist. Never shall I forgot the deep 
despondency of a Hindu convert, a real martyr to his 
faith, wlio had jtictured to himself from the pages of 
the New Testament what a Christian country must 
be, and who when he came to Europe found every- 
thing so different from what he had imagined in his 
lonely meditations at Benares 1 It was the Bible only 
that saved liim from returning to bis old religion, and 
helped him to discern beneath theological futilities, 
accumulated during nearly two thousand years, be- 
neath Pharisaical hypocrisy, infidelity, and want of 
charity, the buried, but still living seed, committed to 
the earth by Christ and His Apostles. Plow can a 
missionary in such circumstances meet the surprise 
and questions of his pujiils, unless he may point to that 
seed, and tell them what Christianity was meant to 
be ; unless he may show that, like all other religions, 
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Christianity, too, has had its history; that the Chris- 
tianity of the nineteenth century is not the Christianity 
of tlie Middle Ages, that the Christianity of the Mid- 
dle Ages was not that of the early Councils, that the 
Christianity of the early Cour.ciis was not that of the 
Apostles, and “ that what has been said by Christ, that 
alone was well said ? ” 

The advantages, however, which missionaries and 
other defenders of the faith will gain from a compara- 
tive study of religions, though important hereafter, are 
not at present the chief object of these researches. In 
order to maintain their scientific character, they must 
be independent of all extraneous considerations : they 
must aim at truth, trusting that even unpalatable 
truths, like unpalatable medicine, will reinvigorate the 
system into which they enter. To those, no doubt, 
who value the tenets of their religion as the miser 
values his pearls and precious stones, thinking their 
value lessened if pearls and stones of the same kind 
are found in other [>arts of the world, the Science of 
Religion will bring many a rude shock ; but to the 
true believer, truth, wherever it aj)pears, is welcome, 
nor will any doctrine seem the less true or the less 
precious, because it was seen, not only by Moses or 
Christ, but likewise by Buddha or Lao-tse. Nor 
should it be forgotten that while a comparison of an- 
cient religions will certainly show that some of the 
most vital articles of faith are the common propert}' of 
the whole of mankind, at least of all who seek the 
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Lord, if lia])ly tliey might feel after Him, and find 
Him, the same comparison alone can possibly teach us 
what is peculiar to Christianity, and what has secured 
to it that preeminent position which now it holds in 
spite of all obloquy. The gain will be greater than 
the loss, if loss there be, which I, at least, shall never 
admit. 

There is a strong feeling, I know, in the minds of 
all people against any attempt to treat their own relig- 
ion as a member of a class, and, in one sense, that feel- 
ing is perfectly justified. To each individual, his own 
religion, if be really believes in it, is something quite 
inseparable from himself, something unique, that can- 
not be compared to anything else, or replaced by any- 
thing else. Our own religion is, in that respect, some- 
thing like our own language. In its form it may he 
like other languages ; in its essence and in its relation 
to ourselves, it stands alone and admits of no peer or 
rival. 

But in the history of the world, our religion, like 
our own language, is but one out of many ; and in 
order to understand fully the position of Christianity in 
the history of the world, and its true place among the 
religions of mankind, we must compare it, not with 
Judaism onlv, hut with the religious aspirations of the 
whole world, with all, in fact, that Christianity came 
either to destroy or to fulfill. From this point of view 
Christianity forms part, no doubt, of vhat people call 
profane history, but by that very fact, profane history 
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ceases to be profane, and regains tlirongliout that 
sacred character of which it had been deprived by a 
false distinction. The ancient Fathers of the Church 
spoke on these subjects with far greater freedom than 
we venture to use in tliese days. Justin Martyr, in his 
“ Apology” (a. d. 139), has this memorable passage 
(“Apol.” i. 46) : “ One article of our faith then is, 
that Christ is the first begotten of God, and we have 
already proved Him to be the very Logos (or univer- 
sal Reason), of which mankind are all partakers; and 
therefore those who live according to the Logos are 
Christians, notwithstanding they may i)ass with you for 
Atheists ; such among the Greeks were Sokrates and 
Herakleitos and the like; and such among the Barba- 
rians wore Abraham, and Ananias, and Azarias, and 
Misael, and Elias, and many others, whose actions, nay 
whose very names, I know, would be tedious to relate, 
and therefore shall pass them over. So, on the other 
side, those who have lived in former times in defiance 
of the Logos or Reason, wore evil, and enemies to 
Christ and murderers of such as lived according to the 
Logos ; but they ivho have made or make the Logos or 
Lteason the ride of their actions are Christians, and men 
without fear and trembling.” ^ 

^ Tor Xpio^Tov TTptaTOTOKov TOu 0€oD eXyai iStBa)^9riiJ.€Vj Kal Trpoe/XTjvoiTttiuev Aoyor 
orra, ou Trar yeVoy dvOpf/rruiv /tera xVoyov /Jtwo’arrey Xptffrtarot eiirtj 

Cftv (iSeoi, evoixitjOrjrraVy oeou er fiey StoKpanjy «cal 'iIpa*cXeiTos sal ot opotot 

*0/01?) //appapot? Ailpaap, koX ’Araria? koX ’A^aptay Kal MiaarjX *al ’HAiOf 
Kal oXXoi TToX.Xolj ojp Ta; jrpcfety ^ Ta ordpaTa KaTaXcyeir pa<pbr cirai ewtCTapevoti 
Tuyvv iTapaiTovp.€9a. wtrTc Ka\ oi jrpoyerdpcm arev Adyo» /Jiuffarrey, axpTjtrroi c« 
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“ God,” says Clement (200 a. d.), “ is tlic cause of 
all tliat is good : only of some good gifts He is the pri- 
mary cause, as of tlie Old and New Testaments; of 
others tlie secondary, as of (Greek) philosophy. But 
even philosophy may have been given primarily by 
Him to the Greeks, before the Lord had called the 
Greeks also. For that pIiiIoso]>hy, like a schoolmaster, 
has guided tlie Greeks also, as the Law did Israel, 
towards Christ. Philosophy, tlicrcfore, prepares and 
opens the way to tliose wlio are made perfect by 

CluLt.” 1 

And again : “ It is clear that the same God to wliom 
we owe the Old and New Testaments, gave also to 
tlie Greeks their Greek philoso])hy, by which tlie Al- 
mighty is glorified among tlie Greeks.” ^ 

And Clement was by no moans the only one who 
spoke thus freely and fearlessly, though, no doubt, his 
knowledge of Greek philosophy qualified liim better 
than many of his contemporaries to speak with author- 
ity on such subjects. 

e^$po't Tip Xpt?T-p jjerau, Kai <povti^ rutv fiera Aoyov /JtotiTwt' * ot 6e pera Aoyov 
/jttocraiTe? «al XpicrTtaroi koX a/o,?oi KoX aTdpa\oi vTTapxoviriv. 

1 Clem* Alex. SlroTn. lib. I. cap. v. § 23. llapTwi' pev ydp alno? t^v koXSiv 
6 ©€ 05 , d^^d Twt' Kara nporjyovfi^t'ov^ ut<: re tIj? traXeids tral Ttfi 

J’ca? Tu)V 5e tear’ ^n^aAo^ol'^/Jpa w? '/tAoiroyca?' Ta.\a It teal TrporjyovpeVuiV TOt« 
eSd^T] Tore Trplt' r/ rov xvpiov waXetrat Kal Tou? 'EXXijpa?. ’EiTatSaymyet ydp 
/ca'. auTT} TO ’E-XXiji’tKoi' to? 6 I'dpos TOU? ’E/^paiou? ei? Xpiardt'. nponapatTKeva^ti 
ToCwv i) i^tXocropta TTpooSoTotoi/iro Tov vvh Kpurrou TcXctot^f 

® Btrom. lib. VI. cap. V. § 42. Ilpb? ie wal on 6 ai-TO? ©eb? dp.'poiv rat# 
;^opT 7 yb?, 6 wai 'EXXijvtK^? 0iXo<To/'tas borrjp Tot? 'EXXrjtrtv, Si 5? • 

^avroicpdrcop trap’ 'EXX j 7 (TI Jo^d^erai, irapctrT»jcr€t'» 5^Xoi' ie Kttv^ffSe. 
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St. Augustine writes: “If the Gentiles also haJ 
possibly something divine and true in their doctrines, 
our Saints did not find fault with it, although for their 
superstition, idolatry, and pride, and otlier evil habits, 
they had to be detested, and, unless they improved, 
to be punished by divine judgment. For the Apostle 
Paul, when he said something about God among the 
Athenians, quoted the testimony of some of the Greeks 
who had said something of the same kind : and this, if 
they came to Christ, would be acknowledged in them, 
and not blamed. St. Cyprian, too, uses such wit- 
nesses against the Gentiles. For when he speaks of 
tlie Magians, he says that the chief among them, Hos- 
tanes, maintains that the true God is invisible, and that 
true angels sit at His throne ; and tliat Plato agrees 
with this, and believes in One God, considering the 
others to be aneols or demons ; and that Hermes Tris- 
megistus abo speaks of One God, and confesses that He 
is incom])rehen5ible.” (Aiigiistimis, “ De Baptismo 
contra Donatistas,” lib. VI. caji. xliv.) 

Every religion, even the most imperfect and de- 
graded, has something that ought to be sacred to us, 
for tliere is in all religions a secret yearning after the 
true, though unknown God. Whether we see tlie Pa- 
pua squatting in dumb meditation before his fetich, or 
whether ye listen to Firdusi exclaiming: “ The height 
and the depth of the whole world have their centre in 
Tiiec, O my God ! I do not know Thee what Thou 
art: but I know that Thou art what Thou alone canst 
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be,” — we ouglit to feel that the place wliereon we 
stand is holy ground. There are philosophers, no 
doubt, to whom both Christianity and all other relig- 
ions are ex})loded errors, things belonging to the past, 
and to be replaced by more positive knowledge. To 
them the study of the religions of the world could only 
have a pathological interest, and their hearts could 
never warm at the sparks of truth that light up, like 
stars, the dark yet glorious night of the aiu'ient world. 
They tell us that the world has jiassed through the 
phases of religious and metaphysical errors, in order to 
arrive at the s.afe haven of positive knowledge of facts. 
But if they would but .study positive facts, if they 
would but read, patiently and thoughtfully, the history 
of the world, as it is, not as it might have been : they 
would see that, as in geology, so in the history of 
human thought, theoretic imiformity does not exist, 
and that the past is never altogether lost. The oldest 
formations of thought crop out everywhere, and if we 
dig but deep enough, we shall find that even the sandy 
desert in which we are asked to live, rests everywhere 
on the firm foundation of that primeval, yet inde- 
structible granite of the human soul — religious faith. 

Tliere are other pliilosophers, again, who would fain 
narrow the limits of the Divine government of the 
world to the history of the Jewi.ih and of the Christian 
nations, who would grmige the very name of religion 
to the ancient creeds of the worhl, and to whom the 
name of natural religion lias almost become a term of 
reproach. To them, too, I should like to say that if 
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they would but study positive facts, if they would but 
read their own Bible, they would find that the great- 
ness of Divine Love cannot be measured by human 
standards, and tliat God has never forsaken a single 
human soul that has not first forsaken Him. “He 
hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth; and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation ; that they should seek the Lord, if haj;!}’’ 
they might feel after Him, and find Him, though He 
be not far from every one of us.” If they would but 
dig deep enough, they too woidd find that what they 
contemptuously call natural religion is in reality the 
greatest gift that God has bestowe<I on the children 
of man, and that without it, revealed ixdigion itself 
would have no firm foundation, no living roots in the 
heart of man. 

If by the essays here collected I should succeed in 
attracting more general attention towards an indepen- 
dent, yet reverent study of the ancient religions of the 
world, and in dispelling some of the prejudices with 
which so many have regarded the yearnings after truth 
embodied in the sacred writings of the Brahmans, the 
Zoroastrians, and the Buddhists, in the mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans, n.ay, even in the wild tradi- 
tions and degraded customs of Polynesian savages, II 
shall consider myself amply rewarded for the labor 
which they have cost me. That they are not free from 
errors, in .sjfite of a careful revision to which they have 
seen submitted before I published them in this colleo 
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tion, I am fully aware, and I sliall be grateful to any 
one who will jwiiit them out, little concerned whether 
it is done in a seemly or unseeinly manner, as long as 
some new truth is elicited, or some old error etlectually 
exjiloded. Though I have thought it right in pre- 
paring these essays for publication, to alter what I could 
no longer defend as true, and also, tbougli rarely, to 
add some new facts that seemed essential for the pur- 
pose of establi^hing what I wished to prove, yet in the 
main they have been left as they were originally pub- 
lished. I regret that, in consequence, certain state- 
ments of facts and opinions arc rejieated in different 
articles in almost the same words ; but it will easily 
be seen that this could not have been avoided with- 
out either breaking the continuity of an argument, 
or rewriting large portions of certain essays. If what 
is contained in these rejietitions is true and right, I 
may appeal to a high authority “ that in this country 
true things and right things require to be repeated a 
great many times.” If otherwise, the very repetition 
■will provoke criticism and insure refutation. I have 
added to all the articles the dates when they were 
written, these dates ranging over the last fifteen years; 
and I must beg mv readers to bear the^e dates in mind 
when judging both of the form and the matter of these 
contributions towards a better knowledge of the creeds 
and prayers, the legends and customs of the ancient 
world. 

M. y 

P\r:Ks End, O.^For.P, 

Oefoder, 1S(J7. 
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LECTURE OX THE VEDAS, 

OR THE 

SACRED BOOKS OF THE BRAHMANS,’ 

DELIVERED AT THE 

PIiaOSOrHICAL IXSTITUTIOX, LEEDS, March, 1865. 


I HAVE brought with me one volume of my edition 
of the Veda, and I should not wonder if it were tlie 
nrst copy of the work whicli has ever readied tliis 
busy town of Leeds. Nay, I confess I liave some 
misgivings that I may liave undertaken a hopeless 
task, and I begin to doubt whether I shall succeed in 
explaining to you the interest which I feel for this an- 
cient collection of sacred hymns, — an interest which 
has never failed me while devoting to the publication of 
this voluminous work the best twenty years of iny life. 
Many times have I been asked. But what is the Veda? 
Why should it be published ? What are we likely to 
learn from a book composed iiearlv four thousand years 
atro, and intended from the beeiiiiiiii!! for an uneulti- 
vated race of mere heathens and savages, — a booK 

1 Some of the point? touched upon in this Lecture have been more fully 
treated in my I.'istonj of Andi'nt Sanski-xt Litemture. As the second 
edition of this work has been out of print for several years, I have her* 
quoted a few passages from it in full. 
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which the natives of India have never published them- 
selves, although, to the present day, they profess to re- 
gard it as the highest authority for their religion, 
morals, and philoso])hy? Are we, the people of Eng- 
land, or of Europe, in the nineteenth century, likely to 
gain any now light on religious, moral, or philosophical 
questions from the old songs of the Brahmans ? And 
is it so very certain that the whole book is not a modern 
forgery, without any substantial claims to that high 
antiquity ■which is ascribed to it by the Hindus, so that 
all the labor bestowed upon it would not only be labor 
lost, but throw discredit on our powers of discrimina- 
tion, and make us a laughing-stock among the shrewd 
natives of India? These and similar questions I have 
had to answer many times when asked hy others, and 
some of them when asked by myself, before embarking 
on so hazardous an undei'taking as the ])idjlication of 
the Rig-veda and its ancient commentary. And I 
believe I am not mistaken in .sup])''i'.ing that many of 
those who to-night have honored me with their jirescnce 
may have eutertaitied similar doubts atid misgivings 
when invited to listen to a Lecture “ On the Vedas, or 
the Sacred Books of the Brahmans.” 

I shall endeavor, therefore, as far as this is possible 
within the limits of one Lecture, to answer some of 
these questions, and to remove some of these doubts, 
by ex])laining to you, first, what the Veda really is ; 
and, secondly, what importance it possesses, not only 
to the people of India, but to ourselves in Europe, — 
and here again, not only to the student of Oriental 
languages, but to every student of historv, religion, or 
philosophy ; to every man wdio has once felt the charm 
of tracing that mighty stream of human thought on 
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which we ourselves are floating onward, back to its 
distant mountain-sources ; to every one who has a 
heart for whatever has once filled tlie hearts of millions 
of human beings with their noblest hopes, and fears, 
and aspirations ; to every student of mankind in the 
fullest sense of that full and weighty word. Whoever 
claims that noble title must not forget, whether he ex- 
amines the highest aeliievements of mankind in our 
own age, or the miserable failures of former ages, what 
man is, and in whose iinajro and after whose likeness 
man was made. Whether listcniiiir to the shrieks of 
the Shaman sorcerers of Tartary, or to the odes of 
Pindar, or to the sacred songs of Paid Gerhard : 
whether looking at the pagodas of China, or the Par- 
thenon of Athens, or the Cathedral of Cologne ; whether 
reading the sacred books of the Buddhists, of tlie Jews, 
or of tliose who worship God in spirit and in trutli, we 
ought to be able to say, like the Emperor Jlaximilian, 

“ Homo sum, huniani nihil a me alicnuni j)uto or, 
translating his words somewhat freely, “ I am a man ; 
nothing pertaining to man 1 deem foreign to myself.” 
Yes, we must learn to read in the history of the whole 
human race something of our own history ; and as in 
looking back on the story of our own life, we all dwell 
witli a ])ceuliar delight on the earliest chajiters of our 
childhood, and try to find there the key to many of 
the riddles of our later life, it is but natural that the 
historian, too, should ponder with most intense interest 
over the few relies that liavc been jireserved to him of 
the childhood of the human race. These relics are few 
indeed, and therefore very ju-ecious ; and this I may ven- 
ture to sav, at the outset and without fear of contradic- 
tion, that there exists no literary relic that carries ua 
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back to a more primitive, or, if you like, more cliildlike 
state in tlie liistorv of ni.an ^ tliaii the Veda. As tlie 
Ianguai;e of the Veda, tlie Sanskrit, is tlie most ancient 
type of tlie Englisli of the jircsent day (Sanskrit and 
Englisli are hut varieties of one and tlie same language), 
so its thoughts and feelings contain in reality tlie first 
roots and genus of that intellectual growth which by 
an unbi'oken chain connects our own generation with 
the ancestors of the Aryan race, — with those very 
people who at the rising and setting of the sun listened 
with trembling hearts to the songs of the Veda, that 
told them of bright powers above, and of a life to come 
after the sun of their own lives had set in the clouds of 
the evening. Those men were the true ancestors of 
our race ; and the Veda is the oldest book we have in 
which to study the first beginnings of our language, 
and of all that is embodied in langnage. 'We are by 
nature Aryan, Indo-European, not Semitic : our spirit- 
ual kith and kin are to bo fiaind in India, I'ersia, 
Greece, Italy, Germany ; not in IMesopotamia, Egyjit, 
or Palestine. I’his is a fact that might to bo clearlv 
perceived, and constantly kept in view, in order to un- 
derstand the im[)ortance which the Veda has for us, 
after the lapse of more than three thousand vears, and 
after ever so many changes in our language, thought, 
and religion. 

Whatever the intrinsic value of the Veda, if it sim- 
])ly contained the names of kings, the description of 
batlles, the dates of famines, it would still be, by its 

1 “ In the sciences of law and society, old means not old in chronology, 
biit in struetnre: that is most archaic whah lies neare.st to the bc^nnning 
of luunan pro;;ress considered as a development; ami that is most modem 
which is fuithet*. removed from that beginning,” — .1. F. ilcLennan, Primi 
lire Marringe^ I 8 
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age alone, the most venerable of books. Do we ever 
find mucli bojond such matters in Eg_v;)tian liiero- 
glyjdiics, or in Cuneiform inscriptions ? In fact, what 
does the ancient liistory of the world before Cyrus, 
before 500 n. c., consist of, but meagre lists of Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian, Assyrian dynasties ? Wiiat do tlio 
tablets of Karnak, tbe palaces of N^ineveli, and the 
cylinders of Baliylon tell us about the thoufhts of 

• S' 

men ? All is dead and barren, nowhere a sigh, 
nowhere a jest, nowhere a glimpse of humanity. 
There lias been but one oa^is in tliat vast desert 
of ancient Asiatic history, the history of the Jews. 
Anotlier such oasis is the Veda. Hei-e, too, we 
come to a stratum of ancient tliouglit, of ancient 
feelings, liopos, joys, and fears, — of ancient religion. 
There is pei'hai>s too little of kings and battles in the 
Veda, and scarcely anything of the chronological frame- 
work of history. But ]>oets, surely, are better than 
kings ; hymns and jirayers are more worth listening to 
than the agonies of butchered armies; and guesses at 
truth more valuable than unmeaning titles of Egyptian 
or Babylonian despots. It will be difiicult to settle 
whether the Veda is “ the olde>t of books,” and u liether 
some of the portions of the Old Testament may not be 
traced hack to the same or even an earlier date than 
the olde-'t hvmns of the Vcila. But in the Aryan 
worll, the Veda is certainly the olde^t book, and its 
preservation amounts almost to a marvel. 

It is nearly twenty years ago since my attention was 
first drawn to the Veda, while attending, in the ycar.s 
184(3 and 1847, the Lectures of Eugene Burnouf at 
the College do France. I was then looking out, like 
most young men at that time of life, for some great 
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work, and without wcishinjr lon<r the dilfiou ties which 
had hitlierto j)re vented the publication of the Veda, I 
determined to devote all mj time to the collection of 
the materials necessary for such an undertaking. I had 
read the principal works of the later Sanskrit literature, 
but had found little there that seemed to be more than 
curious. But to publish the Veda, a work that had 
never before been published in India or in Europe, that 
occupied in the history of Sanskrit literature the same 
position which the Old Testament occupies in the his- 
tory of the Jews, the New Testament in the history of 
modern Europe, the Koran in the history of Moham- 
medanism, — a work which fills a gap in the history of 
the human mind, and promises to bring us nearer than 
any other work to tlie first beginnings of Aryan lan- 
guage and Aryan thought, — this seemed to mo an un- 
dertaking not altogether unworthy a man's life. What 
added to the charm ofit was that it had once before 
been undertaken by Frederick Rosen, a young German 
scholar, whf) dit‘i! in England before he had finished the 
first biKik, ami tliat after his death no one seemed wil- 
ling to carry on his woi’k. What I had to do, first of 
all, was to copy not only the text, but the commentary 
of the Rig-veda, a work which when finished will fill 
six of these large volumes. The author, or rather the 
compiler of this commentary, Sayawa Afcirya, lived 
about 1400 after Christ, that is to say, about as many 
centuries after, as the poets of the Veda lived before, 
the beginning of our era. Yet through the 3,000 
years which separate the original poetry of the Veda 
from the latest commentaiy, there runs an almost con- 
tinuous stream of tradition, .and it is from it, rather than 
from his own brain, that Sayaua draws his explanations 
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of the sacred texts. Numerous MSS., more or less 
complete, more or less inaccurate, of Suyawa’s classical 
work, existed in the then Royal Library at Paris, in 
the Library of the East India House, then in Leaden- 
hall Street, and in the Bodleian Library at O.xford. 
But to copy and collate these MSS. was by no means 
all. A number of other works were constantly quoted 
in S3.yawa’s commentary, and these quotations had all to 
be verified. It was necessary first to copy these works, 
and to make indexes to all of them, in order to he able to 
find any passage that might be i-eferreil to in the larger 
commentary. IMany of those works have since been 
published in Germany and France, but they were 
not to bo procured twenty years ago. The work, of 
course, ])roceeded but slowly, and many times I doubted 
whether I should be able to carry it through. Lastly 
came the difficulty, — and by no means tlie smallest, — 
who was to publish a work that would occupy about 
six thousand pages in quarto, all in Sanskrit, and of 
wliich probably not a hundred copies would over be 
sohl. Well, I came to England in order to collect more 
materials at the East India House and at the Bodleian 
Library, and thanks to the exertions of my generous 
friend Baron Bunsen, and of the late Profe'^'^or Wil- 
son. the Board of Directors of the Ea-t India Company 
decided to defrav tlie exiien-es of a work wliieli, as 
thev stated in their letter, “ i^ in a jieculiar manner de- 
serving of tlie ]iatronage of the Ihi-t India Company, 
connected as it is wi h the early religion, history, and 
language of tlie great bodv of tlieir Indian subjects. ’ 

It thus became necessarv for me to take up my abode 
in Englaml, which has since bcconn' my second home. 
The first volume was published in 1849, the second in 
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1853, the third in 1856, the fourth in 1862. The ma- 
terials for the remaining volumes are ready, so that, if 
I can but make leisure, there is little doubt that before 
long the whole work will be complete. 

Now, first, as to the name. Veda means originally 
knowing or knowledge, and this name is given by the 
Brahmans not to one work, but to the whole body of 
their most ancient sacred literature. Veda is the 
same word which appears in the Greek oSa, I know, 
and in the English, wise, wisdom, to wit.^ The name 
of Veda is commonly given to four collections of 
liymns, which are respectively known by the names of 
“ Kig-veda,” ‘'Ya^ur-veda,” “ Sama-veda,” and “ Ath- 
arva-voda ; ” but for our own purposes, tiamely for trac- 
ing the earliest growth of religious ideas in India, the 
only im[iortaut, the oidy real Veda, is the Rig-veda. 

The other so-called Vedas, which deserve the name 
of Veda no more than the Talmud desm'ves the name 
of Bible, contain chielly extracts from the Rig-veda, 
together nith sacririciul formulas, charms, and incanta- 
tions, many of them, no doubt, extremely curious, but 
never likely to interest any one except the Sanskrit 
scholar by profession. 

The Yagur-veda and Sama-veda may be described 
as prayer-books, arranged according to the order of 


1 San^^krit. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

German. 


otSa, 

vait, 

Wilt, 

icii weiss. 

v^ttha, 

oTcr 9a j 

vai^t, 

wa^Jt , 

du we.’sst. 


otSe, 

vait, 

wat, 

er weiss 

vidva, 

— 

vitu, 

— 

— 


Icroi’, 

vituts, 





■v'datuA, 

IffTOI', 

— 

— 



vidma, 


vitam, 

witon, 

wir wis«en. 

Tida, 

iare, 

vituth, 

wife, 

ihr wisset. 

viduA, 

Itracri, 

vitun, 

witan. 

gie wissen. 
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certain sacrifices, and intended to be used by certain 
classes of priests. 

Four classes of priests were required in India at the 
most solemn sacrifices : — 

1. The officiating priests, manna! laborers, ana 

acolytes ; who have chiefly to prepare the 
sacrificial ground, to dress the altar, slay tlie 
victims, and pour out tlie libations. 

2. The choristers, who chant tlie sacred hymns. 

3. The reciters or readers, who re2ieat certain 

hymns. 

4. The overseers or bishops, who watcli and super- 

intend the proceedings of the other priests, 
and ought to be familiar with all the Vedas. 
The formulas and verses to be muttered by the first 
class are contained in the Yayur-veda-sanhita. 

The Inmins to be sung by the second class are in the 
Sama-veda-sanhltS. 

The Atharva-veda is said to be intended for the 
Brahman or overseer, who is to watch the proceedings 
of the sacrifice, and to remedy any mistake that may 
occur.^ 

Fortunately the hymns to be recited by the third 
class were not arranged in a sacrificial jirayer-booh, 
but were preserved in an old collection of hymns, con- 
taining all that had been saved of ancient, sacred, and 
popular jioetrv, more like the Fsalm-- than like a rit- 
ual ; a collection made for its own sake, and not for 
the sake of any sacrificial iicrforniances. 

I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to the Rig- 
v'eda, which in the eyes of the historical student is the 
Veda par excellence. Now Rig-veda means the Veda 

1 Tlhlory of Ancient Sanskrit Literafurey p. 449. 
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of hymns of praise, for iiich, which before the initia 
soft letter of Veda is changed to Big, is dei-ived from 
a root which in Sanshi'it means to celebrate. 

In the Ili£!:-veda we must distinjiuish aeain between 
the original collection of the hymns or Mantras, called 
the “ Sanhita ” or the collection, being entirely metrical 
and poetical, and a number of prose M'orks, called 
“ Brahmanas and “ Sutras,” written in prose, and giv- 
ing information on the j)i'oper use of the hymns at sacri- 
fices, on their sacred meaning, on their supposed au- 
thors, and similar topics. These works, too, go by the 
name of “ Rig-veda ” : but though very curious in them- 
selves, they are evidently of a much later period, and 
of little iielp to us in tracing the beginnings of relig- 
ious life in India. For that purpose we must depend 
entirely on the hymns, such as we find tliem in the San- 
hitd or the collection of the Rig-veda. 

Now tliis collection consists of ten books, and con- 
tains altogether 1,02S hymns. As early as about 
COO n. c., we find that in the theolomcal schools of 
India every verse, every word, every syllable of 
the Veda had been carefully counted. The number 
of verses as computed in treatises of that date, 
varies from 10,402 to 10,G22 ; that of the words is 
153,826, that of the syllables 432,000.^ With these 
numbers, and with the description given in these early 
treatises of each hymn, of its metre, its deity, its num- 
ber of verses, our modem MSS. of tbe Veda corre- 
spond as closely as could be espcctcd. 

I say our modern MSS., for all our MSS. are mod- 
em, and very modern. Few Sanskrit MSS. are more 
than four or five hundred years old, the fact being that 

1 nistoi'yof Ancient Sanskrit Literature, seconcl edition, p. 219 seq. 
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in the damp climate of India no paper nill last for 
more than a few centuries. How, then, you will nat- 
urally ask, can it he proved that the original hj-mns 
were composed betweeji 1200 and 1500 before the 
Christian era, if our MSS. only carry us back to 
about the same date after the Christian era? It is 
not very easy to bridge over this gidf of nearly three 
thousand years, but all I can say is that, after carefully 
examining every possible objection that can be made 
against the date of the Vedic hymns, their claim to 
that high antiquity which is ascribed to them has not, 
as far as I can judge, been shaken. I shall try to ex- 
plain on what kind of evidence these claims rest. 

You know that we possess no MS. of the Old Tes- 
tament in Hebrew older than about the tenth century 
after the Ciiristian era ; yet the Septuagint translation 
by itself would be suflicient to j^rove that the Old 
"estament, such as we now read it, e.xisted in MS. 
previous, at least, to the third century before our era. 
By a similar train of argument, the works to which I 
referred before, in which we find every hymn, every 
/erse, every word and syllable of the Veda accurately 
counted by native scholars about five or six hundred 
years before Christ, guarantee the existence of the 
Veda, such as we now read it, as far back at least as 
five or six hundred years before Christ. Now in the 
works of that period, the Veda is already considered, 
not only as an ancient, but as a sacred bonk ; and, more 
than this, its language had ceased to be generally in- 
telligible. The language of India had changed since 
the Veda was composed, and learned commentaries 
were necessary in order to explain to the people, then 
living, the true purport, nay, the proper pronunciation. 
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of their sacred liyiniis. But more than this. In rci- 
taiii exegetical compositions, whicii are generally com- 
pi'ised under the name of “ Sutras,” and which are con- 
temporary with, or eA’en anterior to, the treatises on 
the theological statistics just mentioned, not onlj' are 
the ancient hymns represented as invested with sacred 
authority, hut that otlicr class of writings, the Brah- 
mawas, standing half-way hotw-een the hymns and the 
Sutras, have likewise been raised to the dignity of a 
revealed literature. These Brahmanas, you will re- 
member, are prose treatises, written in illustration of 
the ancient sacrifices and of the liyunns employed at 
them. Such treatises would only spring up when 
some kind of explanation began to bo wanted both for 
the ceremonial and for the hymns to be recited at cer- 
tain sacrifices ; and we find, in consequence, that in 
many cases the authors of the BrahmaHas had already 
lost the power of understanding the text of the ancient 
hymns in its natural and grammatical meaning, and 
that they suggested the most absurd explanations of the 
various sacrificial acts, mo-t of which, we may charita- 
bly suiqiose, had originally some ratiomd jmrpose. Thus 
it becomes evident that the jieriod during which the 
hymns were composed must have been separated by 
some centuries, at least, from the period that gave hirth 
to the BriilimaRas, in order to allow time for the hymns 
growing unintelligible and becoming invested with a 
sacred character. Secondly, the period during which 
the Bnilimanas were composed must he separated hy 
some centuries from the authors of the Sutras, in ol- 
der to allow time for furth.er changes in the lan"uan-e 
and more particularly for the growth of a now thcol 
ogy, which aserihed to the Bi-rdimajms the same excep- 
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tional and revealed cliaracter wliicli tlio Bralimanas 
themselves ascribed to the hymns. So that we want 
previously to GOO IJ. c., when every syllable of the 
Veda was counted, at least two strata of intellectual 
and literary growth, of two or three centuries each ; 
and are thus brousht to 1100 or 1200 n. c. as the ear- 
liest time when we may suppose the collection of the 
Vedic hymns to have been h’nished. This collection 
of hymns again contains, bv its own showing, ancient 
and modern hymns — the hymns of the sons together 
with the hymns of their fathers and earlier ancestors; 
so that we cannot well assign a date more recent than 
1200 to loOO before our era, for the original composi- 
tion of those siinjile hymns, which up to the present 
day are regarded by tlie Ilnahmans with the same feel- 
ings with which a iMoliammedan regards the Koran, 
a Jew the Old Testament, a Christian his Gosjtel. 

That the Veda is not quite a modern forgery can be 
proved, however, by more tangible evidence. Hiouen- 
thsang, a Buddhist pilgrim, who travelled from China 
to India in the years 629— G4.5, and who, in his diary 
translated from Chinese into French by M. Stanislas 
Jnlien, gives the names of the four Vedas, mentions 
some grammatical forms peculiar to the Vedic Sanskrit, 
and states that at his time young Brahinans spent all 
their time, from the seventh to the thirtieth year of their 
age, in learning these s.acred texts. At the time when 
Hionen-thsang was travelling in India, Buddhism was 
clearly on the decline. But Buddhism was originally 
a reaction against Brahmanism, and chiefly against the 
exclusive privileges which the Brahmans claimed, and 
which froiii the beginning were represented by them as 
based on their revealed w>’h'ngs, the Vedas, and hence 
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beyond tlic reach of Iiiiman attacks. Buddhism, what- 
ever tlie date of its founder, became the state religion 
of India under Asoka, tlie Constantine of India, in the 
middle of the third century b. c. This Asoka was the 
third king of a new dynasty founded by Aandragupta, 
the well-known contemporary of Alexander and Seleu 
CHS, about 315 B. c. TJie preceding dynasty was that 
of the Nandas, and it is under this dynasty that the 
traditions of the Bralimans place a number of distin- 
guished scholars, whose treatises on the Veda we still 
possess, such as Aaunaka, Katyayana, Asvalayana, and 
othei’s. Their works, and others written with a similar 
object and in the same style, carry us back to about 
600 B. c. This period of literature, which is called the 
Sutra period, was preceded, as we saw, by another 
class of writings, the Brahma?ias, composed in a very 
prolix and tedious style, and containing lengthy lucu- 
brations on the sacrifices and on the duties of the differ- 
ent classes of priests. Each of the three or four 
Vedas, or each of the three or four classes of priests, 
has its own Brrilmia)ias and its own Sutras; and as the 
Bralnnaaas arc jiresupposod by the Sutras, while no 
Sutra is ever quoted by the Brahma«as, it is clear that 
the period of the BrahmaHa literature must have pre- 
ceded the period of the Sutra literature. There are, 
however, old and new Brlihina/ias ; and there are in 
the Brahma«as themselves Ions: lists of teachers who 
handed down old Brahmawas or comjiosed new ones ; 
so that it seems impossible to accommodate the whole 
of that literature in less than two centuries, from about 
800 to 600 B. c. Before, however, a single Brahmawa 
could have been composed, it was not only necessary 
that there should have been one collection of ancient 
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hymns, like that contained in the ten books of tlie Ri"- 
veda, but the three or four classes of priests must liave 
been established; tlie officiating priests and the clioris- 
ters must have had tlieir s])ecial praver-books; nay, these 
prayer-books must have undergone certain clianges, 
because tlie Brahma«as jiresuppose different texts, 
called “ sakhas,” of each of these prayer-books, which 
are called the “ Ya^ur-veda-sanhita,” the “ Sama-veda 
sanhita,” and the “ Atharva-veda-sanhita.” The work 
of collecting the prayers for the different classes of 
priests, and of adding new hymns and formulas for 
purely sacrifcial pui'pj-.es, belonged ])robably to the 
tenth century B. c. ; and three generations more would, 
at least, be required to account for the various reading.s 
adojited in the jirayer-books by different sects, and in- 
vested witji a kind of sacred authority, long before the 
composition of even the earliest among the Rrahmamis. 
If, therefore, the years from about 1000 to 800 n. c. 
are assioned to this collecting atre, the time before 1000 
B. c. must be set ajiart for the free and natural growth 
of what was then national and religious, but not yet 
sacred and sacrificial jioctry. How far back this period 
extends it is imiiossible to tell ; it is enough if the 
hymns of the Rig-veda can be traced to a period an- 
terior to 1000 B. c. 

iMuch in the chronological arrangement of the three 
j/oriods of Vedic literature that are sujtposed to have 
followed the period of the original growth cf the 
hymns, must of necessity be hypothetical, and has 
been put forward I’ather to iinite than to silence criti 
cism. Li order to discover truth, we must be truthful 
ourselves, and must welcome tho^e who point out out 
errors as 1 eartih as those who approve and confirm 
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our discoveries. Wliat seems, Iiowevcr, to speak 
strongly in favor of the historical cliaractor of the 
three periods of Vedic literature is the uniformity of 
style which marks the productions of each. In modern 
literatuio we find, at one and the same time, different 
styles of prose and poetry cultivated by one and the 
same author. A Goethe writes tragedy, comedy, sat- 
ire, lyrical poetry, and scientific prose ; hut we find 
nothing like this in primitive literature. The Individ- 
ual is there much less prominent, and the poet’s charac- 
ter disappears in the general character of the layer of 
literature to which he belongs. It is the discovery of 
such large layers of literature following each other in 
regular succession which inspires the critical historian 
witli confidence in tl.e truly historical character of the 
successive literary productions of ancient India. As 
in Greece there is an ejiic age of literature, wliore we 
should look in vain for prose or dramatic jioetry ; as in 
that country wo never meet with real elegiac poetry 
before tlie end of the eighth century, nor with iambics 
before the same date ; as even in more modern times 
rhymed Iteroie jioetry o])])ears in Ihiglaml with the 
Xonnan Conquest, and in Germany the rdinnesangor 
rise and set with the Swabian dynasty, — so, only in a 
much more decided manner, we see in the ancient and 
sjiontaneous literature of India, an atte of poets fol- 
owed by an age of collectors and imitators, that age to 
he succeeded by an age of theological ])roso writers, 
and this last by an age of writers of scientific man- 
uals. Now wants produced new supplies, and noth- 
ing sprang up or was allowed to live, in prose or 
poetry, except what was really wanted. If the 
works of poets, collectors, imitators, theologians, and 
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teacliers were all mixed up together, — if the Brah- 
ma?ias quoted the Sutras, and the hymns alluded to 
the Brahmawas, — an historical restoration of the Vedic 
literature of India would be almost an im])ossibih'ty. 
We should suspect artificial influences, and look with 
small confidence on the historical character of sucli a 
literary agglomerate. But iie who would question the 
antiquity of the Veda must explain how the layers of 
literature were formed that are siqier-imposed over the 
original stratum of the poetry of the Risliis ; ho wlio 
would suspect a literary forgery must .show how, wlien, 
and for what purpose, the 1,000 hymns of the Ivig- 
veda could have been forged, and have become the 
religious, moral, ]iolltical, and literary life of the ancient 
inhabitants of India. 

The idea of revelation, and I moan more particularly 
book-revelation, is not a modern idea, nor is it an idea 
peculiar to Christianity. Though we look for it in 
vain in the literature of Greece and Rome, we find the 
literature of India saturated with this idea from bo<rin- 

o 

ning to end. In no country, I believe, has the theory 
of revelation been so minutely elaborated as in India. 
The name for revelation in Sanskrit is “ *S’ruti,” which 
means hearinji ; and this title distiimuishes the Vedic 
hymns, and, at a later time, the Brahmanas also, 
from all other works, which, liowever sacred and au- 
thoritative to the Hindu mind, are admitted to have 
been comjiosed by human authors. The Laws of 
Manu, fur instance, according to the Brahmanic the- 
ology, are not revelation ; they are not Ab’ruti, but only 
Smriti, which means recollection or tradition. If these 
laws, or any other work of authority, can bo j)roved on 
any point to bo at variance with a single passage of the 

VOL. I 2 
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Veda, tlieir autliorityis at once overruled. According 
to tlie ortliodox views of Indian theologians, not a 
single line of the Veda was the work of human au- 
thors. The whole Veda is in some way or other the 
Work of the Deity ; and even tliose wlio received the 
revelation, or, as they expi-ess it, those who saw it, 
were not supposed to be ordinary mortals, but being's 
raised above the level of common humanity, and less 
liable, therefore, to error in the reception of revealed 
truth. The views entertained of revelation by the or- 
thodox theologians of India are far more minute and 
elaborate than those of the most extreme advocates of 
verbal inspiration in Europe. The human element, 
called “ paurusheyatva ” in Sanskrit, is driven out of 
every corner or hiding-place; and as the Veda is 
held to have existed in the mind of the Deity 
before the beginning of time, e\'ery allusion to 
historical events, of which there are not a few, is 
exjilained away with a zeal and ingenuity worthy of 
a better cause. 

But let me state at once that there is nothing in the 
hymns thciu-.elvcs to warrant siu-h extravagant the- 
ories. In main' a hvmn, the author says jdainly that 
he or his friends made it to please the gods ; that he 
made it, as a carpenter makes a chariot (Ilv. I. 100, 6 ; 
V. 2, 11), or like a beautiful vesture (Rv. V. 29, 
1.5) ; that he fashioned it in his heart and kept it 
in his mind (Rv. I. 171, 2) ; that he expects, as 
Ills reward, the favor of the god whom he celebrates 
(Rv. IV. 6, 21). But tbough the poets of the Veda 
knew nothing of the artificial theories of verlal in- 
spiration, they were not altogether unconscious of 
higher influences : nay, they speak of their hymns as 
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“ god-given (“ devattam,” Rv. III. 87, 4). One poet 
Bays (Rv. VI. 47, 10) : “ O god (Indra) liave mercy, 
giv'e me my daily bread ! Sbarpeii my mind, like the 
edge of iron. Whatever I now may utter, longing for 
thee, do thou accept it ; make me possessed of God ! ” 
Another utters for the first time the famous hymn, the 
“ Gayatri,” which now for more than three thousand 
years has been the daily prayer of eveiy Brahman, 
and is still repeated every morning by millions of pious 
worshippers : “ Let us meditate on the adorable light 
of the divine Creator: maj' ho ]-ouse our minds.” ^ 
This consciousness of higher influences, or of divine 
helj) in those who uttered for the first time the simple 
words of prayer, jiraise, and thanksgiving, is very dif- 
ferent, however, from the artificial theories of verbal 
inspiration which wo find in the later theological writ- 
ings ; it is indeed but another e.xpression of that deep- 
felt dependence on the Deity, of that surrender and 
denial of all that seems to be self, which was felt more 
or less by every nation, but by none, I believe, more 
strongly, more constantly, than by the Indian. “ It is 
He that has made it,” — namely, the pr.ayer in which 
the soul of the poet has thrown off her burden, — is 
but a vari.ation of, “ It is He that has made us,” which 
is the key-note of all religion, whether ancient or 
modern, whether natural or revealed. 

I must say no more to-night of what the Veda is, 
for I am verv anxious to ex]>lain to you, as far as it is 
possible, what I consider to be the real irnjiortanco of 
the Veda to the student of historv, to the student of 
religion, to the student of mankind. 

1 “ Tat Savitiir vare??yam bli^rfro cleva*=va dhtniaiii, dliiyo yo na/f praio* 
lavat.” C'nlt'brooke, Mi'reUan40u^ i. flO. Many pv^i'^ap"? bt'aniigon 

(i suifject have been collected by Dr. Muir in the third volume of hii 
Sansh'it Text.*, p. 114 seq. 
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In tlie study of mankind there can hardly be a sub- 
ject more deeply interesting than tlie study of tlic dif- 
ferent forms of religion ; and much as I value the 
Science of Lanrruaire for the aid which it lends us in 
unraveling some of the most complicated tissues of the 
human intellect, I confess that to my mind there is no 
study more absorbing than that of tlie Religions of tho 
World, — the study, if I may so call it, of the vari- 
ous languages in which man has s[>okeii to liis Maker, 
and of that language in which his Maker “ at sundry 
times and in divers manners” spake to man. 

To my mind the great epochs in the world’s history 
are marked not by the foundation or the destruction 
of empires, by the migrations of races, or by French 
revolutions. All this is outward history, made up of 
events that seem gigantic and overjioworing to those 
only who cannot see beyond and beneath. The real 
history of man is the history of religion — the wonder- 
ful ways by which tho dilferent families of the human 
race advanced towards a truer knowledge and a dee])cr 
love of God. This is the foundation that underlies all 
profine history : it is the light, tlio soul, and life of 
history, and without it all history would indeed be 
profane. 

On this subject there are some e.xcellent works in 
English, such as Mr. Maurice's “ Lectures on the Re- 
ligions of the World,” or Mr. Hardwick’s “ Christ and 
other ^Masters ; ” in German, I need only mention 
Hegel's “ Philosophy of Religion,’’ out of many other 
learned treatises on the different sy.stems of religion in 
the East and the West. Rut in all these works relig- 
ions are treated very much as langiKmes were ti’eated 

* » > O 

during the last century. They are rudely classed, 
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either according to tlie different localities in which they 
prevailed, just as in Adelung’s “ Mithridates ” you find 
the languages of the world classified as Eurojiean, 
African, American, Asiatic, etc. ; or accordinir to their 
age, as formerly languages used to be divided into 
ancient and modern ; or according to their respective 
dignity, as languages used to he treated as sacred or 
profane, as classical or illiterate. Now you know that 
the Science of Language has sanctioned a totally dif- 
ferent system of classification ; and that tlie Com])ara- 
tive Philologist ignores altogether tlie division of lan- 
guages according to their localitv, or aecording to their 
age, or according to their clas^i(•al or illiterate charac- 
ter. Languages are now classified genealogically, i. e. 
according to their real relatioiisliip ; and the mo-t im- 
portant languages of Asia, Europe, ami Africa, — that is 
to say, of that part of the world on which what we call 
the history of man has been acted, — liave been grouped 
together into three great divisions, the Arvan or Indo- 
Eurojiean Family, tlic Semitic Family, and the Tura- 
nian Class. According to that division yon arc aware 
that English, together witli all the Teutonic languages 
of the Continent, Celtic, Slavonic, Greek, Latin with 
its modem offshoots, such as French and Italian, Per- 
sian, and Sanskrit, are so many varieties of one common 
tvjx' of speech : that Sanskrit, the ancient hingiiage of the 
Veda, is no more di-tinct i'rom the Creek of Homer, or 
from the Gothii'of Uliihis, or from the Anglo-Saxon of 
Alfred, than French is from Italian. All these lan- 
guages togetlier form one family, one wliole, in which 
every member shares certain features in conimon with 
ill the rest, and is at the same time distinguished Irom 
the rest by certain features jieculiarly its own. I he 
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same applies to tlie Semitic family, which comprises, as 
its most important members, the Hebrew of the Old 
restament, the Arabic of the Koran, and the ancient 
lano;na£rcs on the monuments of Phenicia and Cartbacie, 
of Babylon and Assyria. These languages, again, 
form a compact family, and dirt'er entirely from the 
other family, wliich we called Aryan or Indo-European. 
The third group of languages, fur we can hardly call it 
a family, comprises most of the remaining languages 
of Asia, and counts among its principal members the 
Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Samoyedie, and Finnic, 
together with the languages of Siam, the Malay Isl- 
ands, Thibet, and Southern India. Lastly, the Chinese 
language stands by itself, as monosyllabic, the only 
remnant of the earliest formation of human speech. 

Now I believe that the same division which has in- 
troduced a new and natural order into the history of 
languages, and has enabled us to understand the growth 
of human speecli in a manner never dreamt of in 
former days, will be found a|)])licablo to a scientific 
study of religions. I shall say nothing to-night of the 
Semitic or Turanian or Chinese religions, but confine 
my remarks to the religions of the Aryan family. 
These religions, though more important in the ancient 
history of the world, as the religions of the Greeks and 
Rom.ans, of our own Teutonic ancestors and of the 
Celtic and Slavonic r.aces, are nevertheless of great im- 
portance even at the present day. For although there 
are no longer any worshippers of Zeus, or Jupiter, of 
Wodan, Esus,^ or Perkunas,^ the two religions of 

l!>romm‘;on, In^cripthmes IJelvvticas^ 40. Decker, Die insichrifllichen 
Vberreite der Kdtischen Sprnche^ in Beilrdfje znr Vevgleichendoi i^pvach- 
fiTSchung, vol. in. p. 341. Lucan, Pknrs.^ 1, 445, “horrensquo feris altari- 
bus Hesus.** 

3 Cf. G. Biihler, Vber ParjnnyTy in Benfej-'s Oiicnt und Occident^ 
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Aryan origin which still survive, Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism, claim together a decided majority among the in- 
habitants of the globe. Out of the whole population 
of the world, — 

31.2 per cent, are Buddhists, 

13.4 per cent, are Brahmanists, 

41.6 

which together gives us 44 per cent, for what may be 
called living Aryan religions. Of the remaining 56 
per cent. 15.7 are Mohammedans, 8.7 per cent, non- 
descript Heathens, 30.7 per cent. Christians, and only 
0.3 per cent. Jews. 

Now, as a scientific study of the Aryan languages 
became possible only after the discovery of Sanskrit, a 
scientific study of the Aryan religion dates really from 
the discovery of the Veda. The study of Sanskrit 
brought to light the original documents of three relig- 
ions, the Sacred Books of the Brahmans, the Sacred 
Books of the Magians, the followers of Zoroaster, and 
the Sacred Books of the Buddhists. Fifty years ago, 
those three collections of sacred writings were all but 
unknown, their very c-vistonce was doubted, and there 
was not a single scholar who cotdd have translated a 
line of the Veda, a line of the Zend-Avesta, ora line 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka. At pre.sent large portions 
of these, the canonical writings of the most ancient 
and most important religious of the Ary.an race, are 
published and decijdiered, and we begin to see a nat- 
ural progress, and almost a logical necessity, in the 
growth of these three systems of worshij). The oldest, 

vol. i. p. 214. In the Old rri«.h, n/i 7 ,adrop, tas been poinfed out as derived 
the same root as para^’aiiya. 
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most jirimitive, most simple form of Aryan faith finds 
its exjiression in tlie Veda. The Zend-Avesta repre- 
sents in its language, as well as in its thoughts, a 
branching off from that more jirimitive stem ; a more 
or less conscious opjiosition to the worship of the gods 
of nature, as adored in the Veda, and a striving after a 
more spiritual, supreme, moral deity, such as Zoroaster 
proclaimed under the name of “ Ahura mazda,” or 
Orrauzd. Buddhism, lastly, marks a decided schism ; a 
dcc'ded antagonism against the established religion of 
the Brahmans ; a denial of the trui^ divinity of the 
Vedic gods; and a proclamation of rew philosophical 
and social doctrines. 

Without the Veda, therefore, neither the reforms 
of Zoroaster nor the new teaching of Enddha would 
have been int-’iligible : we should not know uiiat 
was behind tliem, or what forces impelled Zorosster 
and Buddha to tho fumding of new religions; how 
much they received, liow much tliey destroyed, how 
much they ci’eated. Take but one word in the re- 
ligious phraseology of tliese three systems. In the 
Veda tho gods are called Deva. Tin's nord in 
Sanskrit means bright, — brightness or light being 
one of the most general attributes shared by the 
various manifestations of the Deity, invoked in the 
Veda, as Sun, or Sky, or Fire, or Dawn, or Stoim. 
We can see, in fact, how in the minds of the 
poets of the Veda, deva, from meaning bright, 
came gradually to mean divine. In the Zend-Avesta 
tho same word “daeva” means evil sj)irit. Many 
of tho Vedic gods, with Indra at their head, have 
been degraded to the position of daevas, in order 
to make room for Ahura mazda, the V"ise Spirit, as 
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the supreme deity of tlie Zoroastrians. In liis confes- 
sion of faitli the follower of Zoroaster declares : “ I 
cease to be a worslii]>])er of the daevas.” In Bud- 
dhism, again, we find these ancient Devas, Indra and 
the rest, as merely legendary beings, carried about 
at shows, as servants of Buddha, as goblins or fabu- 
lous heroes ; but no longer cither worshipped or even 
feared by those with whom the name of Deva had lost 
every trace of its original meaning. Thus this one 
■word deva marks the mutual relations of those three 
religions. But more than this. The same word deva 
is the Latin dens, thus pointing to that common source 
of language and religion, fiir bevond the heights of the 
Vedic Olyinjtus, from which the Romans, as well as 
the Hindus, draw the names of their deities, and tlio 
elements of their language as well as of their religion. 

The Veda, by its l.-ingnago and its thoughts, su])plies 
that distant background in the history of all the relig- 
ions of the Aryati race, which was missed indeed by 
every careful observer, but which formeriy could be 
sup])lled bv guess-work only. How the Persians came 
to worship Ormuzd; how the Buddhists came to pro- 
test against teni])le< and sacrifices ; how Zeus and th<' 
<)lvmpian gods came to be wh.at they are in the mind 
of Homer ; or bow such beings as .Tupiter and IMars 
came to be wor'hijiped bv the Italian pea'-ant, — all 
these qucNtioiis, which u-ed to yield mtiterial for end- 
less and baseless >pecidarions, can now bo answered by 
a simple reference to the hymns of the Veda. The 
religion of the Veda is not the source of all the other 
religions of the Aryan world, nor is Sanskrit the 
mother of all the Aryan languages. Sanskrit, as 
compared to Greek and Latin, is an elder sister, not 
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a parent : Sanskrit is tlie earliest dep jsit ot Aiyan 
speech, as the Veda is the earliest deposit of Aryan 
faith. But the religion and incipient mythology of the 
Veda possess the same simplicity and transparency 
which distinguish the grammar of Sanskrit from Greek, 
Latin, or German grammar. W e can watcli in the 
Veda ideas and tlicir names growing, which in Persia, 
Greece, and Rome we meet with oid}' as full-grown or 
as fast decaying. We get one step nearer to that dis- 
tant source of relimous thoimht and lan£rua<ie which 
has fed the different national streams of Persia, Greece, 
Rome, and Germany ; and we begin to see clearly, 
what ought never to have been doubted, that there is 
no religion without God, or, as St. Augustine expressed 
it, that “ there is no false religion which docs not con- 
tain some elements of truth.” 

I do not wish by w hat I have said to raise any exag- 
gerated exjiectations as to the worth of tliese ancient 
hymns of the Veda, and the character of that religion 
which tlicy inilicato rather than fidly describe. The 
historical imjiortance of the "W'da can hardlv he exag- 
gerated ; but its intrinsic mci-it, and jiarticularly the 
beauty or elevation of its sentiments, ha\e by many 
been rated far too liigh. Large numbers of the Vedic 
hymns are childish in the extreme : tedious, low, com- 
monplace. The gods are constantly invoked to pro- 
tect their worshippers, to grant them foo<l, large flocks, 
large families, and a long life ; for all which benefits 
they are to be rewarded by the jiraiscs and sacrifices 
offered day after day, or at certain seasons ot the year. 
But hidden in this rubbish there arc precious stones. 
Only in order to appreciate them justly, we must try 
to divest ourseU'es of the common notions about Poly 
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theism, so repugnant not only to our feelings, but te 
our understanding. No doubt, if we must employ 
technical terms, the religion of the Veda is Polytlieism, 
not Monotheism. Deities are invoked by different 
names, some clear and intelligible, such as “Agni,” fire ; 
“ Surya,” the suu ; “ Ushas,” dawn ; Maruts,” the 
•storms; “Prithivi,” the earth; “ Ap,” the waters; 
“Nadi,” the rivers: others such as “ Vanina,” “ Mi- 
tra,” “ Indra,” which have become jiroper names, 
and disclose but dimly their original a]>j)lication to 
the great asjiects of nature, the sky, the sun, the 
day. But whenever one ot these individual gods 
is invoked, they are not conceived as limited by 
the powers of others, as superior or inferior in rank. 
Each god is to the mind of the supj)licant as good 
as all gods. He is felt, at the time, as a real divin- 
ity, — as supreme and absolute, — without a susjiieion 
of those limitation.s which, to our mind, a plurality 
of gods must entail on every single god. All the 
rest disappear for a moment from the vision of the 
poet, and he only who is to fulfill their desires stands in 
full light before the eyes of the worshippers. In one 
hymn, ascribed to Manu, the poet says : “ Among 
you, O gods, there is none that is small, none tliat is 
founo ; vou are all great indeed.” And this is indeed 
the kev-note of the ancient Aryan woi'-diip. Yet it 
would be ea-'j' to find in the numerous hymns of the 
Veda, passages in which almost every important deity 
is represented as supreme and absolute. Thus in one 
hymn, Agni (fire) is called “ the ruler of the uni- 
verse,” “ the lord of men,” “ the wise king, the 
father, the brother, the .'-on, the friend of man ; ” nay, 
all the powers and names of the other gods are dis- 
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tinctly ascribed to Agni. But tliougii Agni is l/ma 
higlily e.xalted, notliing is said to disparage tlie divine 
character of the otlier gods. In another liymn another 
god, Indra, is said to be greater than all : “ The gods,’' 
it is said, “ do not reach thee, Indra, nor men ; thou 
overcoinest all creatures in strength.” Another god. 
Soma, is called the king of the world, the king of 
heaven and earth, the conqueror of all. And what more 
could human language achieve, in trying to express the 
idea of a divine and supreme power, than what another 
fjoet says of another god, Varuna : “ Thou art lord of 
all, of heaven and earth ; thou art the king of all, of 
those who are gods, and of those who are men ! ” 

This surely is not what is commonly understood by 
Polytheism. Yet it would be equally wrong to call it 
Monothei-.m. If we must have a name for it, I should 
call it Katlienothei'm. The consciousness that all the 
deities are but ditierent names of one and the same 
godhead, breaks forth imleed here and there in the 
Veda. But it is fiir li'om being general. One poet, 
for in^tance, says (^Ilv. I. 1*14, Idj : “ They call him 
Indra, IMitra, ^'aruwa, Agni ; then he is the heautii’ul- 
vinged heavenly Gar.itmat ; that which is One the 
rise call it in divers manners: they call it Agni, 
''^ama, INIatarisvan.” And .again (Rv. X. 114, 5) : 

‘ Wise poets make the beautiful-winged, though he is 
me, manifold by words.” 

I shall read you a few Vedic verses, it> which the 
religious sentiment predominates, and in which we 
perceive a yearning after truth, and after the true 
God, nil trammeled as yet by any names or any tradi- 
tions * (Rv. X. 121) — 

1 UUiory of AncUn* i^analru JAki tiure, p. 5'>9. 
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1 . In the beginning tliere arose the golden Child — 
He was the one born lord of all that is. He stablished 
the earth, and this sky ; — Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

2. He who gives life, He who gives strength ; 
whose command all the bright gods revere ; whose 
shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death ; — 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

3. He who through His power is the one king of 
the breathing and awakening world — He who gov- 
erns all, man and beast; — Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

4. He whose greatness these snowy mountains, 
whose greatness the sea proclaims, witli the distant 
river — He whoso these regions are, as it were His 
two arms ; — Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice ? 

5. Ho tlirough whom the sky is bright and the 
earth firm — Ho throuffh whom the heaven was stab- 

O 

lished, — nay, the bigliest heaven, — He who meas- 
ured out the light in the air; — Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

6. He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by 
His will, look up, trembling inwardly — He over 
whom the rising sun shines forth ; — Who is the G(>3 
to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

7. Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where 
they placed the seed and lit the fire, thence arose He 
who is the sole life of the bright gods ; — Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

8. Ho who by His might looked even over the 
watcr-clouds, the clouds which gave strength and lit 
the sacrifice ; He who alone is God above all gods ; — 
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Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacri- 
fice ? 

9. May He not destroy us — He the creator of the 
earth ; or He, the righteous, who created the heaven ; 
fie also created the bright and mighty w'aters ; — Whc 
is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? ^ 

The following may serve as specimens of hymns 
addi’essed to individual deities whose names have be- 
come the centres of religious thought and legendary 
traditions ; deities, in fact, like Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, 
or Minerva, no longer mere germs, but fully developed 
forms of early thought and language : — 

Hymn to Indra (Rv. I. 53).® 

1. Keep silence well ! ® we offer praises to the great 
Indra in the liouse of the sacrificer. Does he find 
treasure for tliose wlio are like sleepers? Mean praise 
is not valued among the munificent. 

2. Thou art the giver of horses, Indra, thou art 
the giver of cows, the giver of corn, the strong lord 

1 A last verse is ail'leil, which ciilircly spoils the poedoal beauty and the 

whole character of the hymn. Its later seems to have struck even 

native critics, for the author of tl»e I’ada text did not receive it. “ O Pra- 
^apati, no other than thou ha‘*t embraced all these cieated things; may 
what we de'^ired when we called on thee, be granted to us, may wj be lords 
of riche.5.” 

2 I subjoin for some of the hymns here translated, the translation of the 
late professor AViL-jon, in order to show what kind of difference there is 
between the traditional rendetlng of the Vedic hymns, as adopted by him, 
and ‘heir interpretation according to the rules of modern scholarship: — 

1. We ever otfer fitting praise to the mighty Indra, in the dwelling of the 
worshipper, by which he (the deity) has quickly acquired riches, as (a thief) 
hastily carries (off the property) of the sleeping. Praise ill expressed is not 
valued among the munificent. 

2 . Thou Indra, art the giver of horses, of cattle, of barley, the mastM 


3 I'avete linguis. 
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of wealth ; the old guide of man, disappointing no 
desires, a friend to friends: — to liim we address this 
song. 

3. O powerful Indra, achiever of many works, most 
brilliant god — all this wealth around here is known 
to be thine alone : take from it, conqueror, bring it 
hither ! do not stint the desire of the worshipper who 
longs for thee ! 

4. On these days thou art gracious, and on these 
nights,^ keeping off tlie enemy from our cows and from 
our stud. Tearing^ the fiend night after night with 
the help of Indra, let us rejoice in food, freed from 
haters. 

!). Let us rejoice, Indra, in tre.asuro and food, in 
wealth of manifold deliglit and s|)lendor. Lot us re- 
joice in the blessing of the gods, which gives us the 
strength of offspring, gives us cows first and horses. 

6. Those draughts inspired thee, 0 lord of the 
brave ! these were vigor, those libations, in battles, 

and protector of wealth, tlie foremoU in liber.nlitv, ;the bcinp) of many 
days; thou disappointest not desires {adJrest^ed to tliee); thou art a friend 
to our friend^: sucli an India we praHe. 

3. Wise and je«pIeRdent Indra. the achiever of preat dceil«. tlie riches 
that are spread arouml are knoAvn to be thine: havinjj collected thorn, victor 
over thy enemio'), ijrniij them to 11 = 5 : disappoint mtt the expectant. n of iho 

wor>‘hij‘iper who trusts in thee. 

4. I’ropitiatcd by these oflV rint^s. by these libatittn-^, tli-pel p')\ erty with 
cattle and hordes; may we. ‘•ub'luinix niir aiher-ary, .iinl relieved frem 
enemies liy Iinlra, { pleaded ) by our hbatitni''. enjoy toirotlnT abundant foo-I 

5 . Indra, may we bccf'me po-s»‘-..ed of riches, and of foo.l, itml with 
cncrtiies a^ree.ililc to nianv, ainl ^hllnn;^ around, m:>y we prosper through 
tliT divine tavor, the source of prowess, of c.ittle, and of linrses. 

6 Those W'ho were tliy allies (the Marats), biou»;lit thee joy; protector 

1 Cf. IJv. I. 112, 2o, “dyubhir aktubhi/f,” l)y day and by night; also 
Rv. HI. 31, IG. M. M., “ 1 odtenbestattunfj,** p. r. 

2 Professor Benfey reads ** dnrayanta//,*' but all MSS. that I know 
without exception, read “ darayantaA.’* 
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wlien for tlie sake of the poet, tlie sacrificcr, thon 
stnirku't down iiTe>i^til)lv ten tlion-'ands of enemies. 

7. From battle to bittle^ thou advaneest bravely, 
from town to town thou destroyest all this with iniolit, 
when thou, Indra, with Niiini as thy fi'iend, striudvost 
down from afar the deceiver Nainu/ri. 

8. Thou hast slain Karhaga and I’aiviaya w ith the 
brio’htest sjiear of Atithiiji;va. Without a helper thou 
didst demolish the hundred cities of Vahgrida, -which 
were beseiged by 7?i_^i.svan. 

9. Thou hast felled down wnth the chanot-wheel 
these twenty kings of men, wdio had attacked the 
friendless Susravas.^ and gloriously the sixty thousand 
and ninety-nine forts. 

10. Tiiou, Indra, hast succored Su-sravas with thy 
succors. Tui'vayrunt with thy ])rotections. Thou hast 
made Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayu subject to this mighty 
voutlifid kinu. 


I!lMtion=5 .-inil (th.U wore ofTvri tl tlioi.* on slavinj? 

V/-itia). \ IcMimI tlnM' <1. hirlit, uln-ii tlmn, hy diiUt devtroy 

tlie t- n ll'nii^and o!)>f.u li>s oppo-tnl lo him wlio praised tliec ainl otlered 
thee l)l'.itiM[i«, 

7. Ilimidi ttnr (tif ndviT-arie-sX tluni iVom hatlle lo h.utic, and de- 

stroy. liy thy iniitht tity alter eity: with thy foc-pro-tKitin^T n-^^ociate 
(t'it> tliunderbult), thou, Imir.i, dl.I^t slay alar otl the deceiver named Xa- 
niiiAi 

8. Thou lia-st slain ICarahj^a and Tarwava with tliy hritrht ^leanilnj; spear, 
111 ihe cause of Atithigva : unaided, thou d d.-'t tlcmolish the hundred citiej 
of Vaiii^i'ida, when besieged bv A’i^isvan. 

If 'I liou, leiiowiied Imlia. overtlireue^t l>\* thv nnt-to-he overtaken char- 
iot-v. iicel, the twenty kinre-- of men, who had c'-nie mraiiist Susravas, un- 
aide;'. and their sixty thoii«aiid and ninety and nine followers. 

10. I iuiii, Indra, liast prcMTVfd Su.sravas bv thv suevor, l iirvayawa bv 
thy a=«istaiiee : thmi ha's! ni.nle Kutsa AtiMiij^va, and A vu subject to ‘.he 
mighty though youthful Susi.ivas. 


1 For a difleront translation, .“see Roth, in D-nfsr/ie Morint.^schrifl, p. 89. 
* See Spiegel, p. 2‘»0, on Khai Kho-;ru=v-Su,«ravas. 
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11. We wlio ill future, protected by tlie gods, wish 
to be tby most blessed fi-ieuds, we sliall praise tbee, 
blessed by tbee with offspring, and enjoying henceforth 
a loucfer life. 

O 

The next hymn is one of many addressed to Agni 
as the god of fire, not only the fire as a ]iowei-fid ele- 
ment, but likewise the fire of the hearth and the altar, 
the guardian of the bouse, the minister of the sacri- 
fice, the messenger between gods and men : — 

Hvjtx TO Agxi (Rv. II. G). 

1. Agni. accept this log which I offer to thee, ac- 
cept this my service ; listen well to these my songs. 

2. With tliis log, O Agni, may we worshiji thee, 
thou sou of strength, compieror of horses I and with 
this hymn, thou high-born ! 

3. May we thy servants serve thee with songs, 0 
granter of riches, thou who lovest songs and delightest 
in riches. 

4. Thou lord of wealth and giver of wealth, be 
thou wise and powerful ; drive away from us the ene- 
mies ! 

5. He crives us rain from heaven, he gives us invio- 
lable strength, he gives us food a thousand-fold. 

G. Yonngest of the gods, their messenger, their in- 
voker, most deserving of wor.shi|), come, at our praise, 
to him who worships thee and longs for thy he!]). 

7. For thou, 0 sage, goest wisely between these two 

11. Protected bv the we remain, Tndra, at the clo«e of the aacrifle®, 

thy mor-t fortunate fi icmls: we praist* thee, enjoying through thee excel- 
lent offspring, and a long and prosperous life. 

VOL. I. 3 
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creations (heaven anJ earth, gods and men), like a 
friendly messenger between two hamlets. 

8. Thou art wise, and thou hast been pleased ; per- 
form thou, intelligent Agni, the sacrifice without inter- 
ruption, sit down on this sacred grass ! 

The following hymn, partly laudatorj’, partly dejn’e- 
catory, is addressed to the Maruts or Rudras, the 
Storm-gods : — - 

Hymn to the Maruts (Rv. I. 39).^ 

1. When you thus from afar cast forward your 
measure, like a blast of fire, through whose wisdom is 
it, through whose design ? To whom do you go, to 
whom, ye shakers (of the earth) ? 

2. May your weapons be firm to attack, strong also 
to withstand ! May yours be the more gloriou.s 
strength, not that of the deceitful mortal ! 

0. When y(ni overthrow what is firm, 0 ye mcM, 
and whii'l about what is heavy, ye pass through the 
trees of the earth, through the clefts of the rocks. 

4. hio real foe of ymirs is known in heaven, nor in 
earth, ye devourers of enemies ! IMay strength be 

1 Proftssor Wilson translates as follows; — 

1. When, Maruts, who make tall tliing:s) tremble, you direct your awful 
(Vigor) downwards from afar, as light (descends fn-m heaven), by whosfc 
worship, hy whO'e praise (are you attracted)? To what (place of sacri- 
fice), to whom, indeed, do you repair? 

2 Stnmf,^ he your weapons tor diiving away (your) foe's, firm in resistiug 
them: yours be the strengitii that merits praise, not (the strength) of a trear h- 
eroic^ mortal. 

3. Directiii.:; ^larut';, when you demolish what is stable, w'hen you ecattei 
what i- ponderous, then you make yonr way through the forest (trees) of 
earth and the defiles of the mountains. 

4 . Destroyers of foes, no adversary of yours is known above the heaven*. 
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yours, together with your race, 0 Rudras, to defy 
even now. 

5. They make the rocks to tremble, they tear asun- 
der the kings of the forest. Come on, Marats, like 
madmen, ye gods, with your whole tribe. 

6. You have harnessed the spotted deer to your 
chariots, a red deer draws as leader. Even the eartli 
listened at your approach, and men were frightened. 

7. O Rudras, we quickly desire your help for our 
race. Come now to us witli help, as of yore, thus for 
the sake of the friglitened Kaava. 

S. Whatever fiend, roused by you or roused by mor- 
tals, attacks us, tear him from ns by your jiower, by 
your strength, by your aid. 

9. For you, worshipful and wise, have wliolly pro- 
tected Kawva. Come to us, Manits, witli your whole 
help, as quickly as liglitnings come after tlie rain. 

10. Bounteous givers, ye possess wliole strength, 
whole I’o^ver, ye shakers (of the earth). Send, O 


nor is any) upon earth: may your collective strength bo quickly exerted, 
sons of Rudra, to humble (vour enemies). 

5. They make the mountains tremble, they drive apart the forest trees. 
Go, divine Maruts, hither you will, with all your progeny, like these in* 
toxicated. 

G. You have harnessed the spotted deer to your chariot ; the red deer 
yoked between them (aids to) drag the car: tlio lirmarnent li>tens foryour 
coming;, and men are alarmed. 

7. Rudia-^, we have recourse to your as'^i^^tance for the sake of our prog- 
env: come quickly to the timid Kanva, a« you formerly came, for our pro- 
tection. 

8. Should any adversary, in.^tigated by you, or by man. a«sail u'^, with- 
hold from him food ami strength and your as'^j-'tanco. 

9. l’ra/.\>ta'.,i‘s, who arc to be iiiire''erv»*dly wor'-lnppud, uphold (the I'ac- 
rificer) Ka«va: come to Maruts with uudi\ ided protective assistances, 
as the liglitnings (bring) the rain. 

10. Bounteous giver.s, you enjoy unimpaired vigor: shakers (of tb# 
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Maruts, against the proud enemy of tlie poets, an en- 
emy, like an arrow. 

The following is a simple prayer addressed to the 
Dawn : — 

Hymn to Ushas (Rv. VII. 77). 

1. She shines upon us, like a young wife, rousing 
every living being to go to his work. When the fire 
had to be kindled by men, she made the light by strik- 
ing down darkness. 

2. She rose up, spreading far and wide, and moving 
everywhere. She grew in brightness, wearing her 
brilliant garment. The mother of the cows, (the 
mornings) the leader of the days, she shone gold-col- 
ored, lovely to beliold. 

3. She, the fortunate, wlio brings tlie eye of tlie 
gods, wlio leads tlie wliite and lovely steed (of the sun), 
the Dawn was seen revealed by her rays, with brilliant 
treasures, following every one. 

4. Thou art a blessing where thou art near, drive 
far away the unfriendly; make the ji.asture wide, give 
us safety ! Scatter the enemy, bring idclies ! Raise 
up wealth to the worshipper, thou mighty Dawn. 

5. Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, 
thou who lengthenest our life, thou the love of all, who 
givest us food, who givest us wealth in cows, horses, 
and chariots. 

6. Thou daughter of the sky, thou high-born Dawn, 
whom the VasishtAas magnify with songs, give us riches 
high and wide : all ye gods protect us always with your 
blessings. 

’arth), you possess undiminished strength: Tkrarufs, let lottj your auigaf 
ke an arrow, upon the wrathful enemy of the Rishis. 
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I must confine mrsejf to shorter extracts, in order to 
be able to show to you tliat all the principal elements 
of real religion are present in the Veda. I remind you 
again that the Veda contains a great deal of what is 
childish and foolish, though very little of what is bad 
and objectionable. Sonic of its poets ascribe to the 
gods sentiments and passions unworthy of the Deity, 
such as anger, revenge, delight in material sacrifices ; 
thej"^ hkewise represent human nature on a low level 
of selfishness and worldliness. Many hymns are 
utterly unmeaning and insijiid, and we must search 
patiently before we meet, here and there, with senti- 
ments that come from the depth of the soul, and with 
prayers in which we could join ourselves. Yet there 
are such jiassages, and they are the really important 
passages, as marking the highest points to which the 
religious life of the ancient poets of India had reached : 
and it is to these that I shall now call your attention. 

First of all, the religion of the Veda knows of no idols. 
The worship of idols in India is a secondary formation, 
a later degradation of the more primitive worship of 
ideal gods. 

The cods of the Veda are conceived as immortal : 
passages in which the birth of certain gods is men- 
tioned have a physical moaning : they refer to the 
birth of the day, the rising of the sun, the return of 
the year. 

The gods are supposed to dwell in heaven, though 
several of them, as, for instance, Agni, the god of fire, 
are represented as living among men, or as a]i])roach- 
ing the sacrifice, and listening to the praises of theil 
worshippers. 

Heaven and earth are believed to have been made 
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or to have been establislied bv certain gods. Elaborate 
theories of creation, which abound in the later works, 
the Brahmawas, are not to be found in the hymns. 
What we find are such passages as : — 

“ Agni held the earth, he stablished the heaven by 
truthful words ’’ (Rv. I. 67, b). 

“ Varuwa stemmed asunder tlie wide firmaments ; 
he lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven ; he 
stretched out apart the starry .skv' and the earth” fRv. 

VII. 86, 1). 

More frequently, however, the poets confess their 
ignorance of the beginnin<T of all things, and one of 
them exclaims : — 

“ Who has seen the first-born ? Where was the life, 
the blood, tlie soul of the world ? Who went to ask 
tills from any that knew it ? ” (Rv. I. 164, 4.) ^ 

Or again (Rv. X. 81, 4) : “ AVliat was the forest, what 
was the tree out of which they shaped lieaven and 
earth ? Wise men, ask this indeed in your mind, on 
what he stood when he held the worlds ? ” 

I now come to a more important subject. We find 
in the Veda, what few would have expected to find 
there, the two ideas, so contradictory to the human 
understanding, and yet so easily reconciled in every 
human heart: God has established the eternal laws of 
right and wrong, he punishes sin and rewards virtue, 
and yet the same God is willing to forgive ; just, yet 
merciful ; a judge, and yet a father. Consider, for 
instance, the following lines (Rv. I. 41, 4) : “ His path 
is easy and without thorns, who does what is right.” 

And again (Rv. I. 41, 9) : “■ Let man fear Him who 
holds the four (dice), before he throws them down 

1 IJistory of Ancient S'lnslcrit Literature ^ p. 20, note. 
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(i. e. God who holds the destinies of men in his hand) ; 
let no man delight in evil words! ” 

And then consider the following hymns, and im- 
agine the feelings which alone could have prompted 
them ; — 


Hymn to Varua^a (Rv. VII. 89). 

1. Let me not yet, O Varurea, enter into the house 
of clay ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

2. If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by 
the wind ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

3. Through want of strength, thou strong and bright 
god, have I gone wrong; have mercy, almiglity, have 
mercy ! 

4. Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood 
in the midst of the waters ; have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy ! 

5. Whenever we men, O Varu?ia, commit an offense 
before the heavenly host, whenever we break the law 
through thoughtlessness ; punish us not, 0 god, for that 
offense. 

And again (Rv. VII. 86) : — 

1. Wise and mighty are the works of him who 
stemmed asunder the wide firmaments (licaven and 
earth). He lifted on high the bright and glorious 
heaven ; he stretched out apart the starry sky and the 
earth. 

2. Do I say this to my own self? How can I get 
unto Vanma? Will he accept my offering without 
displeasure ? When shall I, with a quiet mind, see 
him propitiated ? 

3. I ask, O Varu?ia, wishing to know this my sin 
I go to ask the wise. The sages all tell me the same 
Varuna it is who is angry with thee. 
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4. Was it an old sin, O Varu«a, that thou wishesl 
to destroy tliy friend, who always praises thee ? Tell 
me, thou unconquerable lord, and I will quickly turn to 
thee with praise, freed from sin. 

5. Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and 
from those which we committed with our own bodies. 
Release Vasisht^a, O king, like a thief who has 
feasted on stolen oxen ; release him like a calf from the 
rope. 

6. It was not our own doing, O Varu;(a, it was neces- 
sity (or temptation), an intoxicating draught, passion, 
dice, thoughtlessness. The old is there to mislead the 
young ; even sleep brings unrighteousness. 

7. Let me without sin give satisfaction to the angry 
god, like a slave to his bounteous lord. The lord god 
enlightened the foolish ; he, the wisest, leads his wor- 
shipper to wealth. 

8. 0 lord Varuwa, may this song go well to thy 
heart ! iMay we prosper in keeping and acquiring ! 
Protect us, O g(jds, always with your blessings! 

The consciousness of sin is a prominent feature in 
the religion of the Veda, so is likewise the belief that 
the gods are able to take away from man the heavy 
burden of his sins. And wdien we read such passages 
as “ Varuna is merciful even to him who has committed 
sin ” (Rv. VII. 87, 7), we should surely not allow 
the strange name of Varuna to jar on our eai’s, but 
should remember that it is but one of the matiy names 
which men invented in their helplessness to express 
their ideas of the Deity, how'ever partial and imperfect. 

The next hymn, which is taken from the Athar'm- 
veda (IV. IG), will show liow near the language ot 
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the ancient poets of India may approacli to the lan- 
guage of the Bible : i 

1. The great lord of these worlds sees as if he were 
near. If a man thinks he is walking by stealth, the 
gods know it all. 

2. If a man stands or walks or hides, if he goes to 
lie down or to get up, what two people sitting together 
whisper, King Varuaa knows it, he is there as the 
third. 

3. This earth, too, belongs to Vanina, the king, and 
this wide sky with its ends far ajiart. The two seas 
(the sky and the ocean) are Vanina's loins ; he is also 
contained in this small drop of water. 

4. He wlio should flee far beyond the sky, even he 
would not be rid of Vanuta, the king. Ills spies jiro- 
ceed from heaven towards this world ; with thousand 
eyes they overlook this earth. 

5. King Vanina sees all thi.s, what is between 
heaven and earth, and what is beyond. He has 
counted the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a 
jilayer throws the dice, ho settles all things. 

6. iMay all th\' fatal ncoses, which stand spread out 
seven by seven and threefold, catch the man who tells 
a lie, may they pass by him who tells the truth. 

Another idea which wc find in the Veda is that of 
faith ; not only in the sen«e of tru-.t in the gods, in 
their power, their jiroteetion, their kindness, but in 
that of belief in tlieir existence. The Latin word 

1 This hymn was first poiutcti out hv l*r<»res-,or Ih>{h id a tli-'-i rlatlon on 
the Atharva-voda (Tubingen, 1850), and it lia*s •'iiuo bet n tran-latcil and 
annotated by Dr. ^Fuir, ii his article on the I'c/ic f'osni.'ijonx^ 

D. 31. 
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credo, I believe, is the same as the Sanskrit “ siaJdhS,’ 
and this sraddlia occurs in the Veda: — 

Rv. I. 102, 2. “Sun and moon go on in regular 
succession, that we may see, Indra, and believe.” 

Rv. I. 104, C. “ Destroy not our future offspring, 

0 Indra, for we have believed in thy great power.” 

Rv. I. 55, 5. “ When Indra hurls again and again 

his thunderbolt, then they believe in the brilliant 
god.”i 

A similar sentiment, namely, that men only believe 
in the gods when they see their signs and wonders in 
the sky, is expressed by another poet (Rv. VIII. 21, 
14):- 

“ Thou, Indra, never findest a rich man to be thy 
friend ; wine-swillers despise thee. But when thou 
thunderest, when thou gathercst (the clouds), then 
thou art called, like a father.” 

And with tliis belief in god, there is also coupled 
that doubt, that true skepticism, if we may so call it, 
which is meant to give to faith its real strength. We 
find passages, even in these early liymns, wliere the 
poet asks himself, whether there is really such a god 
as Indra, — a (juestion immediately succeeded by an 
answer, as if given to the ])oet by Indra himself. Thus 
wo read (Rv.VlII. 100, 3) : — 

“ If you wish for strength, offer to Indra a hymn 
of praise : a true hymn, if Indra truly exist ; for some 

1 During violent thuntler-stonns the natives of Xew Holland are so afraid 
of War-ru-gu-ra, the evil sj)irit, that they seek shelter even in ca^ haunted 

Ingna'!, suhoidmate demon's, which at other times they wuul I enter on 
DO account. There, in silent terror, they prostrate themselves with their 
faces to the ground, waiting until the spirit, having expendetl his fury, shall 
retire to Uta (hell) witliout having discovered their hiding place. TrariB- 
dctions of Ethnological vol. iii. p 229. Olddeld, The Aboriginei of 

Awtralia 
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one says, Indra does not exist ! Who has seen him ? 
Whom shall we praise ? ” 

Then Indra answers through the poet : — 

“Here am I, O worshipper, behold me here! in 
rniglit I surpass all tilings.” 

Similar visions occur elsewhere, wliere the poet, 
after inviting a god to a sacrifice, or imploring his 
pardon for his offenses, suddenly exclaims that he 
has seen the god, and that he feels that his prayer is 
granted. For instance : — 

Hyjin to Vahu.va (Rv. I. 25). 

1. HowcA’cr we break thy laws from day to day, 
men as we are, 0 god, Varutta, 

2. Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow of 
the furious, nor to the wrath of the spiteful ! 

3. To propitiate thee O Vanina, we unbend thy 
mind with songs, as the charioteer a weary steed. 

4. Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only 
on gainino; wealth ; as birds to their nests. 

5. When shall we bring hither the man, who is 
victory to the warriors ; when shall we bring Varuna, 
the wide-seeing, to be propitiated ? 

[6. They (i\Iitra and Varuna) take this in common ; 
gracious, they never fail the faithful giver.] 

7. He who knows the jilaee of the birds that fly 
through the skv', who on the water.s knows the shijis ; — 

8. He, the upholder of order, who knows the twelve 
months with the offspring of each, and knows t<ie 
month that is engendered afterwards ; — 

0. He who knows the track of the wind, of the 
vide, the bright, the mightv ; and knows those who 
i?.side on high ; — 
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10. IIo, the upholder of order, Varu;i;i, sits down 
among Ins people ; he, the wise, sits there to govern. 

11. From thence perceiving all wondrous things, he 
sees what has been and what will he done. 

12. May he, the wise Aditya, make our paths 
straight all our days ; may he prolong our lives ! 

Id. Varmta, wearing golden mail, has put on his 
shining cloak ; the spies sat down around him. 

14. The god whom the scoffers do not provoke, nor 
the tormentors of men, nor the plotters of mischief ; — 

15. He, who gives to men glory, and not half glory, 
who gives it even to our own selves ; — 

IG. Yearning for him, the far-seeing, my thoughts 
move onwards, as kine move to their pastures^ 

17. Let us sjioak together again, because my honey 
has been brought : that thou mayo.st eat what thou 
likest, like a friend. 

18. Did I see the god who is to bo seen by all, did 
I see the chariot above the earth ? He must have ac- 
cepted my prayers. 

IG. O hoar tliis my calling, Varu/m, be gracious now ; 
longing f(jr hel[i, I have called ujwn thee. 

20. Thou, O wise god, art lord of all, of heaven and 
earth : listen on thy way. 

21. That I may live, take from me the upper rope, 
loose the middle, and remove the lowest ! 

In conclusion, let me tell you that there is in the 
Veda no trace of metempsychosis, or that transmigra- 
tion of souls from human to animal bodies, which is 
generally supposed to be a distinguishing feature of 
Indian religion. Instead of this, we find what is really 
the sine and nen of all real religion, a belief in 
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immortality, and in personal immortality. Witliont a 
belief in personal immortality, religion surely is like an 
arch resting on one pillar, like a bridge ending in an 
abyss. We cannot wonder at the great difHculties lelt 
and expressed by Bishop Warburton and other eminent 
divines, with regard to the su])posed total absence 
of the doctrine of immortality or personal immortality 
in the Old Testament ; and it is equally startling that 
the Sadducees who sat in the same council with the 
high-priest, openly denied the resurrection. ^ However, 
though not expressly asserted anywhere, a belief in 
personal immortality is taken for granted in several pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, and we can hardly think 
of Abraham or iMoses as without a belief in life and 
immortality. But while this difficulty, so keenly felt 
with regard to the Jewish religion, ought to make us 
careful in the judgments which we form of other relig- 
ions, and teach us the wisdom of charitable interpre- 
tation, it is all the more important to mark that in the 
Veda passages occur ■where immortality of the soul, 
personal immortality and personal responsibility after 
death, are clearly proclaimed. Thus we read : — 

“ He who gives alms goes to the highest place in 
heaven; he goes to the gods” (Rv. I. 125, 50). 

Another poet, after rebuking those who are rich and 
do not communicate, says : — 

“ The kind mortal is greater than the great in 
heaven ! ” 

Even the idea, so frequent in the later literature of 
the Brahmans, that immortality is secured by a son, 
seems implied, unless our translation deceives us, in 
one passage of the Veda (VII. 50, 24): “Asmd 

1 Acts xxH. 30-xxiii* 6- 
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(fti) vil’aA maruta/i suslimi astu ^anaiiani yii/t asuraA 
vi dharta, apa/j yena su-ksliitaye tarenia, adha s\vm 
6kaA ablii vah syama.” “ O Maruts, may there bo to 
us a strong son, who is a livin<r ruler of men : through 
wliom we may cross the w'aters on our way to the 
hajipy abode ; then may w'o come to your own liouse ! ” 
One poet prays that lie may see again his fatlier 
and motlier after death (Rv. I. 24, 1) ; and the flrthers 
(Pit/'is) are invoked almost like gods, oblations are 
offered to them, and they are believed to enjoy, in 
company with the gods, a life of never-ending felicity 
(Rv. X. 15, 16). 

We find this prayer addressed to Soma (Rv. IX. 
11.3, 7) : 

“Where there is eternal light, in the world where 
the sun is placed, in that immortal im])erishable world 
place me, 0 Soma ! 

“ Where king Vaivasvata reigns, where the secret 
place of heaven is, wdiero these mighty waters ai’e, 
there make me immortal ! 

“ Where life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, 
where the worlds are radiant, there make me immortal ! 

“ Where wishes and desires are, where the bowl 
of the bright Soma is, where there is food and rejoic- 
ing, there make me immortal ! 

“ Where there is h.a])piness and delight, where joy 
and pleasure reside, where the desires of our desire 
are attained, there make me immortal ! ” ^ 

1 Professor Roth, after quoting several passages from tlic Veda in which 
a belief in immortality is expressed, remarks with great truth: “We here 
find, i-ot without a.stnnishment, beautiful conceptions on immortality ex- 
pressed in unadorned language with childlike conviction. If it were nec- 
essarj*, we might find here the most powe'fid weapons against tlie view which 
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Whether the old Rishis believed likewise in a 
place of punishment for the wicked, is more doubtful, 
thoimli vague allusions to it occur in the Rig-veda, and 
more distinct descriptions are found in the Atharva- 
veda. In one verse it is said that the dead is rewarded 
for his good deeds, that he leaves or casts off all evil, 
and glorified takes his new body (Rv. X. 14, 8).^ 
The dogs of Yama, the king of the departed, present 
some terrible aspects, and Yama is asked to jirotect the 
departed from them (Rv. X. 14, 11). Again, a ])it 
(karta) is mentioned into which the lawless are said to 
be hurled down (Rv. IX. To, 8), and into which Indra 
casts those who offer no sacrifices (Rv. 1. Idl, 18). 
One poet prays that the Adityas may jireserve him 
from the destroying wolf, and from falling into the pit 
(Rv. II. 29, 6). In one ])assagc we read that “ those 
who break the commandments of Yani«a and who 
speak lies are horn for that deep jdace ” (Rv. IV. 
5, 5).-^ 

Surely the discovery of a religion like this, as unex- 
pected as the discovery of the jaw-bone of Abbeville, 
deserves to arrest our thoughts for a moment, even in 
the haste and hurry of this busy life. No doubt, for 
the daily ■wants of life, the old division of religions into 
true and false is quite sufficient; a-; i'or ])ractical pur- 
poses we distinguish oidy between our own motlier- 

has lately been revived, and proclaimed a*? new, that ror-^Ia was the only 
biithplace of tlie idea of immortality, and that even the nations of Europ# 
had derived it from th.at qnaitcr. As if the relipon-s spirit of every /jided 
rate was not able to arrive at it by its own stron;;th.” Joumnl of the Cier* 
man Of ientnl Society, vol. iv. p. 427. See Or Muir's article on “ \ ama,” lo 
the Journal of the Roijnl Asiatic Socitty," p. 10. 

1 M. M.,“Die Todfenbestattun^ bei den Brahmancn,” Ztiischrtfl 
Deutschen Moi'^enldndischtn GisdUchaft^ vol. ix. p. xii. 

*Dr. Muir, article tn ‘’Yama,” p. 18. 
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tongue on the one side, and all other foreign languages 
on tlie other. But, from a higher point of view, it would 
not be riidit to ignore the new evidence that has come 
to liglit ; and as the study of geology has given us a 
truer insight into the stratification of the earth, it is 
but natural to expect that a thoughtful study of tlie 
original works of tliree of the most important religions 
of tlie world, Brahmanism, Magism, and Buddhism, 
will modify our views as to the growth or history of 
religion, as to the hidden layers of religious thought 
beneath the soil on which we stand. ' Such inquiries 
should be undertaken without prejudice and without 
fear : the evidence is placed before us ; our duty is to 
sift it critically, to weigh it honestly, and to wait for the 
results. 

Tliree of these results, to wliicli, I believe, a com- 
jiarative study of religions is sure to lead, I may state 
before I conclude this Lecture. 

1. We shall learn that religions in their most ancient 
form, or in the minds of tlieir authors, are generally 
free from many of the blemishes that attach to them in 
later times. 

2. We shall learn that there is hardly one religion 
which does not contain some truth, some important 
truth ; truth sufficient to enable those who seek the 
Lord and feel after Him, to find Him in their hour of 
need. 

3. We shall learn to appreciate better than ever 
what we have in our own religion. Ho one who has 
not examined patiently and honestly the other religions 
of the world, can know' what Christianity really is, or 
can join with such truth and sincerity in the words of 
St. Paul : “ J am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 
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In so compreliensi’ve a work as ]\Ir. Hardwick’s 
“ Christ and otlier Masters, ’ the mimbor of facts 
stated, of topics discussed, of (piestions raised, is so 
considerable that in reviewing it we can select onlv one 
or two points fors]>ocial consideration. Mr. Hardwick 
intends to give in his work, of wliich the third volume 
has just been published, a complete ])nnorama of an- 
cient religion. After liaving discussed in the Krst vol- 
uine what he calls the religious tendencies of our age, 
he enters upon an examination of the difficult ju-oblem 
of the unity of the human race, and j>roceeds to draw, 
in a separate eliapter, the characteristic features of re- 
ligion under the Old Testament. Having thus cleared 
his way, and established some of the jirincijiles ac- 
cording to which the reli"ions of the world should 
be judged, Mr. Hardwick devotes the whole of the 
second volume to the religions of India. We tind 
there, first of all, a short but verv clear account of 
the religion of the Veda, as tlir as it is known at ]ires- 
ent. Wti then come to a more matter-of-fact repre- 

^ (Ini’ll (in'! vt/u'r An Ili'^lorifal Inijiiirv into Mtnie of the 

fliiel I’aralleliviiis and Contrasts between Clin-ti.mity nin! the lkpli;;jou8 
S\stenH of tlie Aiu'ieiit Worlti, with special reiorome to prevailing Uifli- 
cultie> ami Objectunw. l>y Charles llardwick. M. A., Cliristian A<Uocat6 
ID the University of Cambrnl^e Tarts I , 11-, HI- Cdin’'ridge, 1 Sj8. 
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sentation of Brahmanism, or tlie religion of the Hindus, 
as represented in the so-called “ Laws of Hanu,” and 
in the ancient portions of the two epic poems, the 
“ Ram£iya?!a ” and “ Mahahharata.” The next chapter 
is devoted to the various sTstems of Indian jdiilosophy, 
which all partake more or less of a religious character, 
and form a natural transition to the iirst subjective 
system of faith in India, the religion of Buddha. IMr. 
Hardwick afterwards discusses, in two separate chap- 
ters, the apparent and the real correspondences be- 
tween Hinduism and revealed religion, and throws out 
some hints how we may best account for the partial 
glimpses of truth which exist in the Vedas, the ca- 
nonical books of Buddhism, and the later Purawas. 
All these questions are handled with such ability, and 
discussed witli so much elegance and eloquence, that 
the reader becomes hai'diy aware of the great difficul- 
ties of tlie subject, and carries away, if not quite a 
complete and correct, at least a very lucid jiicture of 
the religious life of ancient India. The third volume, 
which was published in the beginning of this year, is 
again extremely interesting, and full of the most va- 
ried descriptions. The religions of China ai’e given 
first, beginning with an account of the national tradi- 
tions, as collected and fi.xed by Confucius. Then fol- 
lows the religious system of Laotse, or the Tao-ism of 
Cliina, and lastly Buddhism again, only under that 
modified form which it assumed when introduced from 
India into China. After this sketch of the relijrious life 
of China, the most ancient centre of Eastern civiliza- 
tion, l\Ir. Hardwick .suddenly transports us to the New 
World, and introduces us to the worship of the wild 
tribes of America, and to the ruins of the ancient tem- 
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pies in which the civilized races of that continent, es- 
pecially the Mexicans, once bowed themselves down 
before their god or gods. Lastly we have to embark 
on the South Sea, and to visit the various islands which 
form a chain between tlie west coast of America and 
tlie east coast of Africa, stretching over half of the 
globe, and inhabited by the descendants of the once 
united race of the Malayo-Polynesians. 

Tlie account which j\Ir. Hardwick can afford to give 
of the various systems of religion in so short a com- 
pass as he has fixed for himself, must neoe.ssarily be 
very general; and his remarks on the merits and de- 
fects peculiar to each, which were more amjile in the 
second vol.«mc, have dwindled ilown to much smaller 
dimensions in the third. He declares distinctly that 
he does not write for missionaries. “It is not my 
leading object,” he says, “to conciliate the more 
thoughtful minds of heathendom in favor of the Chris- 
tian faith. However laudable that task may be, how- 
ever fitly it may occupy the highest and the keenest 
intellect of persons who desire to further the advance 
of truth and holiness among our heathen fellow-sub- 
jects, there are difficulties nearer home which may in 
fairness be regarded as possessing ])rior claims on the 
attention of a Christian Advocate."' 

We confess that we regret that i\Ir. Hardwick 
shouhl have taken this line. If, in writing his criti- 
cism on tlie ancient or modern systems of I'agan relig- 
ion, he had placed himself face to fiice with a )>oor 
heliiless creature, such as the missionaries have to deal 
■vvitli — a man brought up in the faith of his fathers, 
accustomed to call his god or gods by names sacred to 
him from his first childhood ; a man who had derived 
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miicli real lielp and consolation from his belief in these 
gods ; who had abstained from committing crime, be- 
cause he was afraid of the anger of a Divine Being ; 
who had performed severe penance, because he hoped 
to appease the anger of the gods ; who had given, 
not only the tenth part of all he valued most, but the 
half, nay, the whole of his ]»roperty, as a free ofi'ering 
to his priests, that they might pray for him or absolve 
bim from his sin, — if, in discussing any of the ancient 
or modern systems of Pagan religion, Mr. Hardwick 
had tried to address his arguments to such a person, 
we believe he would himself bav-e felt a more human, 
real, and hearty interest in his subject. He would 
more earnestly have endeavored to find out the good 
elements in every form of religious belief. No sensi- 
ble missionary could bring himself to tell a man who 
has done all that he could do, and more than many v ho 
have received the true light of the gosjiel, that he was 
excluded from all ho])c of salvation, and by his very 
birth and color handed over irretrievably to eternal 
damnation. It is jiossible to ])ut a charitable interpre- 
tation on many doctrines of ancient heathenism, and 
the practical missionary is constantly obliged to do so. 
Let us only consider what these doctrines are. They 
are not theories devised by men who wish to keep out 
the truth of Christianity, but sacred traditions which 
millions of human beings are born and brought up to 
believe in, as we are born and brought up to believe in 
Christianity. It is the only spiritual food which God 
m his wisdom has placed within their reach. But if 
we once begin to think of modern heathenism, and 
how certain tenets of Laotse resemble the doctrines of 
Comte or Spinoza, our equanimity, our historical jus- 
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JO?, onr nhristian charity, are gone. We become ad- 
vocates wrangling for victory ; Ave are no longer tran- 
quil observers, compassionate friends and teachers. 
Mr. Hardwick sometimes addresses himself to men like 
Laotse or Buddha, who are now dead and gone more 
than two thousand years, in a tone of offended ortho- 
doxy, Avhich may or may not be right in modern con- 
troversy, but Avhich entirely disregards the fact that it 
has pleased God to let these men and millions of hu- 
man beings be born on earth without a chance of ever 
hearing of the existence of the gosj)el. We cannot 
penetrate into the secrets of the Divine wisdom, but 
we are bound to believe that God has His purjiose in 
all things, and tliat He will know bow to jiulge those 
to Avlioin so little has been given. Christianity docs 
not require of us that we should criticize, with our own 
small wisdom, that Divine policy which has governed 
the Avhole worhl from the very beginning. We pity a 
man who is born blind — we arc not angry with him; 
and Mr. Hardwick, in his arguments against the tenets 
of Buddlia or Laotse, seems to us to treat these men 
too much in the spirit of a ])oliceman who tells a poor 
blind beggar that he is only shamming blindness. How • 
ever, if, as a Christian Advocate, iSIr. Hardwick found 
it iinjiossible to entertain, or at least ex]ire>s, any sym- 
pathy with the Pagan world, oven the cold judgment 
of the historian would have been better than the ex- 
cited ])leadiug of a partisan. Surely it is not necessary, 
in order to prove that our religion is the oidy true re- 
ligion, that we should insist on the utter falseness of all 
other forms of belief. M e need not be frightened if 
we discover traces of truth, traces even oi Christian 
truth, among the .sages and lawgivers of other nations. 
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St. Augustine was uot friglitenecl by this discovery, 
and every tJiouglitful Christian will feel cheered by the 
words of that pious philosojdier, when he boldly de- 
clares, tliat there is no religion which, among its many 
eiTors, does not contain some real and divine truth. It 
shows a want of faith in God, and in his inscrutable 
wisdom in the government of the world, if we think 
we ought to condemn all ancient forms of faith except 
the religion of the Jews. A true spirit of Christianity 
will rather lead us to sliut our eyes against many things 
which are revolting to us in the religion of the Chinese, 
or the wild Americans, or the eivilized Hindus, and to 
try to discover, as well as we can, how even in these 
degraded forms of w'orship a spark of light lies hidden 
somewhere — a spark which nia}' lighten and warm the 
heart of the Gentiles, “ wlio, by jiatient continuance 
in well-doing, seek for glory, and lionor, and immor- 
tality.” There is an under-current of thought in Mr. 
Hardwick's book which breaks out again and again, 
and which has certainly ju'evented him from discover- 
ing many a deep lesson which mav be learnt in the 
study of ancient religious. He uses harsli language, 
because he is thinking, not of the hel])less Chinese, or 
the dreaming Hindu whose tenets he controverts, but 
of modern philosophers; and he is evidently glad of 
every opportunity where he can show to the latter that 
their systems are mere rechauffes of ancient heathen- 
ism. Thus he says, in liis introduction to the third 
volume : — 

“ I may also be allowed to add, that, in the present 
chapters, the more thoughtful reader will not fail to 
recognize the proper tendency of certain current spec- 
ulations, which are recommended to us on the ground 
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that they accord entirely with the last disco\ cries of 
science, and embody the deliberate Terdicts of the 
oracle within us. Notwitlistandiiin: all that has been 
urged in their behalf, those theories are little more than 
a return to long-exploded errors, a resuscitation of ex- 
tinct volcanoes; or at best, they merely offer to intro- 
duce among us an array of civilizing agencies, which, 
after trial in other countries, have been all found want- 
ing. The governing class of China, for example, have 
long been familiar with the ineta])hysics of Spinoza. 
They have also carried out the social ju-incijiles of 
M. Comte ujion the largest possible scale. For ages 
they have been what pcoj)le of the pivsent day are 
wishing to become in Europe, with this difference only, 
that the heathen legislator who had lost all faith in God 
attempted to redress the wrongs and elevate the moral 
status of his subjects by the study of political science, or 
devising some new scheme of general sociology ; while 
the positive jthilosopher of the present day, who has re* 
lajtsed into the same positions, is in every case rejecting 
a religious system which has proved itself the mightiest 
of all civ'ilizers, and the constant champion of the rights 
and dignity of men. He oilers in the stead of Chris- 
tianity a specious phase of paganism, by which the nine- 
teenth century after Chri'-t may be assimilated to the 
golden age of jMencius and Confuciu-. ; or, in other 
words, mav consummate its ivligious freedom, and at- 
tain the highest pinnacle of human jirogress, by revert- 
ing to a state of chihlhood and of moral Imbecility.” 

Few serious-minded persons will like the temper of 
this ])aragraph. The history of ancient religion is too 
im[)ortant, too sacred a subject to be used as a masked 
battery against modern infidelity. Nor shnuld a Chris- 
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tian Advocate ever condescend to defend his cause by 
arguments such as a pleader who is somewhat skeptical 
as to the merits of his case, may be allowed to use, but 
which produce on the mind of the Judge the very oppo- 
site effect of that which tliey are inteiuled to produce. 
If we want to understand the religions of antiquity, we 
must try, as well as we can, to enter into the religious, 
moral, and political atmosphere of the ancient world. 
We must do what the historian does. We must be- 
come ancients ourselves; otherwise we shall never 
understand the motives and meaning of their faith. 

O 

Take one instance. There are some nations who 
have always regarded death with tlie utmost hoiTor. 
Their whole religion may be said to be a fight again-st 
death, and the chief object of tiieir prayers seems to be 
a long life on earth. Tlie Persian clings to life with 
intense tenacity, and tlie same feeling exists among tlie 
Jews. Other nations, on the contrurv, regard death in 
a different light. Death is to them a passage from one 
life to another. Xo misgiving has ever entered their 
minds as to a jiossible extinction of existence, and at the 
first call of the ]irle''t — may, sometimes from a mere 
selfish yearning after a better life — they are I'eady to 
put an end to their existence on earth. Feelings of 
this kind can hardly be called convictions arrived at by 
the individual. They are national peculiarities, and 
they exercise an irresistible sway over all who belong 
to the same nation. The loyal dc'votion which the 
Slavonic nations feel for their sovereign will make the 
most brutalized Russian jieasant ste[) into the jilace 
where his comrade has jii-t been struck down, with- 
out a thought of his wife, or his mother, or his children, 
whom he is never to see .again. He does not do this 
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because, by liis own reflection, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that ho is bound to sacrifice himself for his 
emperor or for his country; lie does it because he 
knows tliat every one would do the same ; and the 
only feeling of satisfaction in whicli he would allow 
himself to indulge is, that he was doing his duty. If, 
then, we wish to understand the religions of the an- 
cient nations of the world, wc must take into account 
their national character. Nations who value life .so 
little as the Hindus, and some of the American and 
Malay nations, could not feel the same horror of human 
sacrifices, for instance, which would be felt by a Jew ; 
and the voluntary death of the widow would inspire her 
nearest relations with no other feeling but that of com- 
passion and regret at seeing a young bride follow her 
husband into a distant land. She herself would feel 
that, in following her husband into death, she was only 
doing what every other widow would do ; she was only 
doing her duty. In India, where men in the prime of 
life throw themselves under the car of Jaggernath, to 
be crushed to death by the idol they believe in ; where 
the plaintiff who cannot get redress starves himself to 
death at the door of his judge ; where the philosopher 
who thinks ho has learnt all which this world can teach 
him, and who longs for absorption into the Deltv, 
quietly steps into the Ganges, in order to arrive at 
the other shore of existence, — in such a country, how- 
ever much we may condemn these practices, wo must 
be on our guard, and not judge the strange, religions of 
such strange creatures according to our own more sober 
code of morality. Let a man once be imj)rcs.sed with a 
belief that this life is but a prison, and that he has but 
to break through its walls in order to breathe the fresh 
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and pure air of a higher life ; let him once consider it 
cowardice to shrink from this act, and a proof of courage 
and of a firm faith in God to rush back to that eternal 
source from whence he came ; and let these views be 
countenanced by a whole nation, sanctioned by |)riests, 
and hallowed by poets, and however we may blame and 
loathe the custom of human sacrifices and religious sui- 
cides, we shall be bound to confess that to such a man, 
and to a whole nation of such men, the most cruel rites 
will have a very different meaning from what they 
would have to us. They ai’e not mere cruelty and 
brutality. They contain a religious element, and pre- 
suppose a belief in immortality, and an indifference with 
regard to worldly pleasures, which, if directed in a dif- 
ferent channel, might produce martyrs and heroes. 
Here, at least, there is no danger of modern heresy 
aping ancient paganism ; and we feel at liberty to ex- 
press our sympathy and compassion, even with the 
most degraded of our brethren. The Fijians, for in- 
stance, commit almost every species of atrocity ; but 
we can still discover, as Wilkes remarked in his “ Ex- 
ploring Expedition,” that the source of many of their 
abhorrent practices is a belief in a future state, guided 
by no just notions of religious or moral obligations. 
They immolate themselves ; they think it right to de- 
stroy their best friends to free them from the miseries 
of this life ; they actually consider it a duty, and per- 
haps a painful duty, that the son should strangle his 
parents, if requested to do so. Some of the Fijians, 
when interrapted by Europeans in the act of stran- 
gling their mother, simply replied that she was their 
mother, and they were her children, and they ought to 
put her to death On reaching the grave the mother 
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sat down, when tliey all, including children, grandchil- 
dren, relations, and friend.s, took an afFectionate leave 
of her. A rope, made of twisted tapa, was then passed 
twice around her neck by her sons, who took hold of it 
and strangled her, after whicli she was put into her 
gra\*e, with the usual ceremonies. They returned to 
feast and mourn, after which she was entirely forgotten, 
as though she had not existed. No doubt tliese are re- 
rolting rites ; but the phase of human thouglit which 
they disclose is far from being simjdy revolting. There 
is in these immolations, even in their most degraded 
form, a grain of that superhuman faith which we ad- 
mire in the tcm[)tation of Abraham ; and we feel that 
the time will come, nay, that it is coming, when the 
voice of the Angel of the Lord will reach those distant 
islands, and give a higher and better purpose to the 
wild ravings of their religion. 

It is among these tribes that the missionary, if he can 
speak a language which they understand, gains the 
most rapid influence. But he must first learn himself 
to understand the nature of these savages, and to trans- 
late the wild 3'ells of their devotion into articulate lan- 
guage. There is, ])erhaps, no race of men so low and 
degraded as the Papuas. It has frequently been 
asserted they had no religion at all. And yet these 
same Palmas, if they want to know whether what they 
are going to undertake is right or wrong, squat liefore 
their karwar, clasp the hands over the forehead, and 
bow repeatedly, at the same time stating their inten- 
tions. If they arc seized with any nervous feeling dur- 
ing this jirocess, it is considered as a bad sign, and the 
project is abandoned for a time : if otherwise, the idol 
is supposed to approve. Here we have but to translate 
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wliat they ill tlieir lielpless language call “ nervous feel- 
ing ” bv our word “conscience,” and we shall not only 
understand what they really mean, but confess, per- 
haps, that it would be well for us if in our own heaits 
the karwar occupied the same prominent place which i* 
occupies in the cottage of every Papua. 

March 185& 
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THE VEDA. 

The main stream of tlie Aryan nations iias always 
flowed towards the northwest. No liistorian can tell 
us by what impulse tliese adventurous nomads were 
driven on through Asia towards the isles and shores of 
Europe. The first start of this world-wide migration 
bcdongs to a period far bejmnd the reach of documen- 
tary history ; to times when the soil of Europe had 
not been trodden by eitlier Celts, Germans, Slavonians, 
Romans, or Greeks. But whatever it was, the impulse 
was as irresistible as the spell which, in our own times, 
sends the Celtic tribes towards the prairies or the re- 
gions of gohl across the Atlantic. It requires a strong 
will, or a great amount of inertness, to be able to with- 
stand the iinjictus of such national, or rather ethnical 
movements. Few will stay behind when all are sroinff. 
But to let one’s friends depart, and then to set out our- 
selves, — to take a road which, lead where it may, can 
never lead us to join those again who speak our lan- 
guage and worshi]) our gods, — is a course wliich only 
men of strong individuality and great self-dependence 
are capable of pursuing. It was the course adopted 
by the southern branch of the Aryan family, the Brah- 
manic Aryas of India and the Zoroastrians of Iran. 
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At tlie first dawn of traditional history we see these 
Aryan tribes migrating across the snow of the Himalaya 
soutliward towards the “ Seven Rivers ” (the Indus, 
the five rivers of the Penjab, and tlie Sarasvati}, and 
ever since India lias been called their home. Tliat be- 
fore tliis time tliey iiad been Jiving in more northern 
regions, within tlie same precincts witli tlie ancestors 
of the Greel\s, tlie Italians, Slavonians, Germans, and 
Celts, is a fact as firmly established as that the Xormans 
of William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scan- 
dinavia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and 
it is the only evidence worth listening to with regard 
to ante-historical periods. It would have been next to 
impossible to discover any traces of relationship be- 
tween the swartliy natives of India and their conquer- 
ors, whether Alexander or Clive, but for the testimony 
borne by language. What other evidence could have 
reached back to times when Greece was not yet peopled 
by Greeks, nor India by Hindus? Yet those are the 
times of which we are speaking. Wliat authority would 
have been strong enough to persuade the Grecian 
army, tliat their gods and their hero ancestors were 
the same as those of king Porus, or to convince the 
English soldier that the same blood might be running 
in his veins and in the veins of the dark Bengalese ? 
And yet there is not an English jury nowadays, 
which, after examining the hoarv documents of Ian- 
guage, would reject the claim of a common descent and 
a spiritual relationship between Hindu, Greek, and 
Teuton. Many words still live in India and in Eng- 
land that have witnessed the first separation of the 
northern and southern Aryans, and these are witnesses 
not to be shaken bv anv cross-examination. The 
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terms for God, for house, for fatlier, inotlicr, si . 
daughter, for dog and cow, for licart and tears, for axe 
and tree, identical in all the Iiido-Euro])ean idioms, 
are like the watchwords of soldiers. Wo challenge 
the seeming stranger; and whether ho answer with thi 
lips of a Greek, a German, or an Indian, we recognize 
him as one of ourselves. Though the historian may 
shake his head, though the ])hvsiologist may doubt, and 
the poet scorn the idea, all must yield before the facts 
furnished by language. There was a time when the 
ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, 
the Greeks and Italians, the Per.sians and Hindus, 
wore living together beneath the same roof, se])arate 
from the ancestors of the Semitic and Turanian race.s. 

It is more diliicult to prove that the Iliiidu was the 
last to leave this common homo, that he saw his 
brothers all depart towards the setting snn, and that 
then, turning towards the south and the cast, he started 
alone in search of a new world. But as in his Ian ■ 
guage and in his grammar he has j)reserved something 
of what seems peculiar to each of the northern dialects 
singly, as he agrees with the Greek and the German 
where the Greek and the German difl’er from all the 
rest, and as no other language h.-i.s carried off so large 
a share of the common Aryan heirloom, — whether 
roots, grammar, words, myths, or legends, — it is nat- 
ural to supjjose that, though |)erhaps the eldest brother, 
the Hindu was the last to leave the central home of 
the Aryan family. 

The Arvan nations, who pursued a northwesterly 
direction, stand before us in history as the jtrincipal 
nations of northwestern Asia and Eurojie. They 
have been the prominent actors in the great drama of 
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history, and Iiave carried to tlieir fullest growth all the 
elements of active life with which our nature is en- 
dowed. They have |)erfected society and morals ; and 
we learn if(.)m their literature and works of art the ele- 
ments of science, the laws of art, and the princijiles of 
philosojdiy. In continual struggle with each other and 
with Semitic and Turanian races, these Aryan nations 
have become I he riders of history, and it seems to be 
their mission to link all parts of the world together by 
the chains of civilization, commerce, and religion. In 
a word, they represent the Aryan man in his historical 
character. 

But while most of the members of the Aryan family 
followed this glorious path, the southern tribes were 
slowly migrating towards the mountains which gird 
the north of India. After crossing the narrow passes 
of the Hindukush or the Ilimrdaya, they comiuered or 
drove before them, as it seems without much eft'ort, the 
aboriginal iidiabitants of the trans-Himalayan coun- 
tries. They took for theirgiuMes the principal rivers of 
Northern India, and wei-e led by them to new home.s 
in their beantiful and tin'tile valleys. It seems as if 
the great mountains in the north had afterwards closed 
for centuries their Cyclojiean gates against new immi- 
grations, while, at the same time, the waves of the In 
dian Ocean kept watch over the southern borders of 
the peninsula. None of the great conquerors of antiq 
uity — Sesostris, Semiramis, Nebuchadnezzar, or 
Cyrus — disturbed the peaceful seats of these Aryan 
settlers. Left to themselves in a world of their own, 
without a ])ast, and without a future before them, they 
had nothing but themselves to ponder on. Struggles 
there must have been in India also. Old dynasties 
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were destroyed, wlmle families anniliilatc-d, and new 
empires founded. Yet tlie inward life of tlio Hindu 
Mas not changed by tliese convubions. His mind was 
like tlie lotus leaf after a shower of rain has passed 
over it ; his character remained tlie same — passive, 
meditative, quiet, and tlionglitful. A jicojile of this 
jiecLiliar stamp was never destined to act a prominent 
jiart in the historv of the M’orld ; nay, the exhausting 
atmosphere of transcendental ideas in which they lived 
could not but exercise a detrimental influence on the 
active and moral character of the Indians. Social and 
political virtues were little ladtixated. and the ideas of 
the Useful and the betiufiful hardly known to them. 
With all this, however, they had what the Greek was 
as little capable of imagining, as they wore of I’ealizing 
the elements of Grecian life. They shut tlieir eyes to 
this workl of outward seeming and acti^■ity, to open 
them full on the world of thought and rest. The an- 
cient Hindus were a nation of jihilosojihers, such as 
could nowhere have existed except in India, and even 
there in early times alone. It is with the Hindu mind 
as if a seed were jilaced in a hot-house. It -will grow 
rapidly, its colors M'ill be gorgeous, its perfume rich, 
its fruits precocious and abundant. I5ut never will it 
be like the oak growing in uind and weather, and 
striking its roots into real earth, and stretching its 
branches into real air beneatli the stars and tlie sun of 
heaven. Both are exjierinients, — the hot-iiousc dower 
and the Hindu mind ; and as experiments, uliether 
physiological or psychological, both deserve to be 
studied. 

We may divide flic ^viIolc Aryan family into two 
branches, tlie northern and the southern. Tlie nortliem 
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nations, ( Jelts, Greeks, Romans, Germans, and Slavo- 
nians, liave each one act allotted to tlicm on the stage 
of history. They liave eacli a national character to 
support. Not so the southern tribes. They are ab- 
sorbed in the struggles of thought, their past is the 
problem of creation, their future the problem of exist- 
ence ; and the present, which ought to be the solution 
of both, seems never to have attracted their attejition, 
or called forth their eneroies. There never was a na- 

C' 

tion believing so firmly in another world, and so little 
concerned about this. Their condition on earth is to 
them a problem ; their real and eternal life is a simple 
fact. Tliough this is said chiefly with reference to 
them before they wore brought in contact with foreign 
conquerors, traces of this character are still visible in 
the Hindus, as described by the companions cf Ale.x- 
atider, nay, oven in the Hindus of the present day. 
The only sphere in which the Indian mind finds itself 
at liberty to act, to create, and to worship, is the sphere 
of religion and ]^llilo^oJ)hy ; and nowhere have religious 
and metaphysical ideas struck root so deep in the mind 
of a nation as in India. The sha])e which these ideas 
took amongst the different classes of society, and at 
different periods of civilization, naturally varies from 
coarse superstition to sublime spiritualism. But, taken 
as a whole, history supplies no second instance where 
the inward life of the soul has so completely absorbed 
all the other faculties of a people. 

It was natural, therefore, that the literary works of 
such a nation, when first discovered in Sanskrit i\lSS. 
by AVilkins, Sir W. Jones, and others, should have at- 
tracted the attention of all interested in the history of 
the human race. A new page in man’s biography was 
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laid open, and a literature as large as that of Greece 
or Rome was to be studied. The “Laws of Manu,” the 
two epic poems, the “ Ramayawa” and “ Mahabliarata,” 
the six complete systems of philosophy, works on as- 
tronomy and medicine, plays, stories, fables, elegies, and 
lyrical effusions, were read with intense interest, on ac- 
count of their age not less than their novelty. 

Still this interest was confined to a small number of 
students, and in a few eases only could Indian litera- 
ture attract the eyes of men who, from the summit of 
universal history, survey the highest peaks of human 
excellence. Herder, Sehlegel, Humboldt, and Goethe, 
discovered what was really important in Sanskrit lit- 
erature. They saw what was genuine and original, in 
si)itc of much that seemed artificial. For the artificial, 
no doubt, has a wide ])laco in Sanskrit literature. 
Everywhere we find systems, rules and models, castes 
and schools, but nowhere individuality, no natural 
growth, and but few signs of strong originality and 
genius. 

There is, however, one period of Sanskrit literature 
which forms an exception, and which will maintain its 
place in the history of mankind, when the names of 
Kalidasa and ;S'akuutala will have been long forgotten. 

It is the most ancient period, the period of the Veda, 
There is, perhaps, a higher degree ol' interest attach- 
ing to vrorks of higher antiquity ; but in the Veda we 
have more than mere antiquity. We have ancient 
thought expressed in ancient language. AVithout in- 
sisting on the fact that even chronologically the Wda 
is the first book of the Aryan nations, wo have in it, 
at all events, a period in the intellectual life of man to 
nhich there is no parallel in any other part of the 
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World. I In the hymns of the Vedii we see man left 
to himself to solve tlie riddle of this world. We see 
him ci'awling on like a creature of tlie eartli with all 
the desires and weaknesses of liis animal nature^Food, 
wealth, and power, a large family and a long life, are 
the theme of his daily prayers. But he begins to lift 
up his eyes. He stares at the tent of heaven, and asks 
who supports it ? He opens his ears to tlie winds, and 
asks them whence and whither? He is awakened from 
darkness and slumber by the light of tlie sun, and Him 
whom his eyes cannot behold, and who seems to grant 
him the daily pittance of his existence, he calls “ his 
life, his breath, his brilliant Lord and Protector.” He 
gives names to all the powers of nature, and after he 
has called the fire “ Agni,” the sun-light “ Indra,” the 
storms “ iSIaruts,” and the dawn “ Uslias,” they all 
seem to grow naturally into beings like himself, nay, 
greater than himself. He invokes tliem, he praises 
them, he worshijis them. But still with all tlieso gods 
around him, beneath him, and aliove liim, the early 
poet seems ill at rest within himself. There, too, in 
his own breast, ho has discovered a jiower that wants 
a name, a power nearer to him than all the gods of 
nature, a power that is never mute when he prays, 
never absent when he fears and trembles. It seems to 
inspire his prayers, and yet to listen to them ; it seems 
to live in him, and yet to support him and all around 
him. The only name he can find for this mysterious 
power is “Brahman;” for brahman meant originally 
force, will, wish, rnd the ju’opulsive power of creatu.n. 
But this impersonal brahman, too, as socm as it is 
named, grows into something strange and divine. It 
ends by being one of many gods, one of the great triad, 
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worshipped to the present daj. And still tlic thonght 
witliin him has no real name , that power which is 
nothing hut itself, which supports the gods, the heav- 
ens, and every living being, floats before his mind, con- 
ceived but not expressed. At last he calls it “Atman ; ” 
for fitman, originally breath or spirit, comes to mean 
Self and Self alone ; Self whether divine or liuman ; 
Self whether creating or suffering ; Self whether one or 
all ; but always Self, indej)endent and free. “ Who has 
seen the first-born,’’ says the poet, “ when he who has 
no bones (f. e. form) bore him that had bones? Where 
■was the life, tlio blood, the Self of the world ? Who 
went to a^k this from any that knew it ? ” (Kv. I. 1C4, 
4.) Tiiis idea of a divine Self once exi'ire'sed, every- 
thing else must acknowledge its sipn’cmacv : “ Self is 
the Lord of all things. Self is the King of all things. 
As all the spokes of a wheel are contained in the nave 
and the oireumferenco, all things are contained in this 
Self; all selves are contained in this SeUd Brahman 
itself is but Self.” ^ 

This Atman also grew ; but it grew, as it were, 
without attributes. Tlte sun is called the Self of all 
that moves and I’ests (Rv. I. 11.5, 1), and still more 
frc(piently Self becomes a mere ])ronoun. But Atman 
remained alwavs free from myth and wor'h!]>, difi'ei- 
ing in this from the Brahman (neuti'r), who has Ins 
tem|iles in India even now, and is wor^hiiipeil as Brldi- 
man (^masculine), together with A i-'luiu and Siva, and 
ether jiopular g’od-. The idea of the Atman or Sell, 
like a jJiire crystal, was too trau'-iiareiit for poetry, and 
therefore v, as handed over tc jihilosojihy, which after- 

1 T'nh.id-ruafjy-iUn. IV. 15, wl. liner, p. 4S7. 

2 Ibul. p 47S- A7.iunlog_\a-ijpani-ha<l, VIII. '‘5, 3-4. 
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■wards polislied, and turned, and watclied it as tlie me- 
dium tlirougli which all is seen, and in which all is re- 
flected and known. But philosophy is later than the 
Veda, and it is of the Vaidik jieriod only I have here to 
speak. 1 

1 In Avritiiig tiie al)Ove, I was thinking rather of the mental process that 
was necessary far tiic production of such words as brahman, atman, and 
others, than of their idiomatic use jn tlie ancient literature of India. It 
might be objectevl, for instance, that bnihman, neut. in the sense of creativ’e 
power or tlie pimciral cause of all thing.s, does not occur in the Rig-veda. 
This IS true. Kut it occurs m tliat sen.se in the Atharva-veda, and in sev- 
eral of the Rralinianas. Them we read of “ ilie oldest or greatest Brahman 
which rules everything that has been or will be.” Heaven ia said to be- 
long to Brahman alone (Atharva-ve*la X. 8, 1). In the Brahmanas, this 
Brahman is called the fiivt-born, the >elf-cxis.ting, the best of the gods, and 
heaven and earth are said to have been established by it. Even the vital 
spirits are identitied with it (8atapatha-brahmana VJlf. 4, 9, 3). 

In otlier pas.^aye", again, this same Biahman is represented as existing in 
man ( Atharva-veda X 7, 17), and in tliis very passage we can watch the 
transition from the neutral Brahman into Brahman conceived of as a mas- 
culine: — 

“ Ve puru-he l>uihma vIdus to vidu/i paramoslit/n’n.ain, 

Vo vedu paiatnc'-h/Aina//!, y.as ka veda pra//apatj;n, 

(7ye?h//uioi ye b>ahma.’ia/n vidus, te sk.i'nJiliam anu sa/nviJu/n” 

” 1 hoy w!jo know Br.ihman in man, they know the Highest, 

He wlio knnwa tlie Highest, and lie W'ho knows Prayupati (the lord of crea- 
turc^'), 

And they who know the oMe>it Brahmana, they know the Ground.” 

/ f 

The word Brahm:i«a which Is here used, h a deiivativc form of Brahman; 
but what is mo.st important in the<e line*; is the mixing of neuter and mas- 
culine words, of imper.'onal and personal deities. This process is brought to 
perfection by changing Brahman, the neuter, oven grammatically into Brah- 
man, a masculine, — a ciiange which has taken place in the Araayakas, 
where we tind Bnihman used as the name of a male deity. It is this Briih- 
Lian, with the accent on the not, as has been supposed, brahman the 
priest, tliat appears again in the later literature as one of the dh'ine 
triad, Bialiman, Vishau, Siva. 

’1 he word brahman, as a neuter, is used in the Rig-v'oda in the sense of 
prayer also, origiiiallji' what bur*<t- forth from the soul, and, in one sense, 
what IS revealed. Hence in later times briilimau is used collectively for 
the Veda, the «acred word. 

Another word, vsith the accent on the last syllable, is brahman, the mao 
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III tlio Veda, tlien, we can .study a tlicogony of 
wliicli tliat of Hesiod is but the last chapter. We can 
study man’s natural growth, and the results to which 
it may lead under the most favcruble conditions. All 
was given him that nature can bestow. We see him 
blest with the clioicest gifts of the earth, under a glow- 
ing and transjiarent sky, surrounded by all the gran- 
deur and all the riches of nature, with a language 
“ capable of giving soul to the objects of sense, and 
body to the abstractions of metaphysics." We have a 
right to expect much from him, only we must not ex- 
pect in his youthful jwcms the philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century, or the beauties of Pindar, or, with 
some again, the truths of Christianity. Few under- 
stand children, still fewer understand antiquity. If we 
look in the Veda for high poetical diction, for striking 
comparisons, for bold combinations, we shall be disap- 
pointed. These early poets thought more for them- 
selves than for others. They sought rather, in their 
language, to bo true to their own thought than to 
please the imagination of their hearers. With them it 
was a great work achieved for the first time, to bind 
thoughts and words together, to find expressions or to 
form new names. As to similes, wo must look to the 
words themselves, which, if we compare their radical 
and their nominal meaning, will be found full of hold 
metaphors. No translation in any modern language 
can do them justice. As to beauty, ue must discover 
it in the absence of all efiort, and in the simplicity of 
their hearts. Prose was, at that time, unknown, as 


wlio piavs, vho utters prnyers, tl)c priest, and {jratlually the Brahman by 
profession. In this scn'C ft is frequetitly u-cd in the Ki^-ved.i ( I 108, 7 i, 
but not yet in the .sense of Brahman by birth or ca«te. 
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well as the distinction between prose and pnetrv. It 
was the atteinj>ted imitation of those ancient natural 
strains of thought which in later times gave rise to 
poetry in our sense of the word, that is to say, to po- 
etry as an art, with its counted syllables, its numerous 
epithets, its rhyme and rhymth, and all the conven- 
tional attributes of “measured tliought.” 

In the Veda itself, however, — even if by Veda we 
mean the Hig-veda oidy (the other three, tlie Saman, 
Ya^ush, and Atharvana, having solely a liturgical in- 
terest, and belonging to an entirely different sphere), — 
in the Rig-veda also, we find mncli that is artificial, 
imitated, and therefore modern, if compared with other 
hymns. It is true that all the 1017 hymns of the Rig- 
veda were comprised in a collection which existed as 
such before one of those elaborate tlieological commen- 
taries known under the name of Bruhmana, was writ- 
ten, that is to say, about 800 is. c. But before the 
date of their collection these must have existed for 
centuries, in dilferent songs the names of different 
kings occur, and we M‘e .several geiieratioms of royal 
families pass awav belin’e ns with dilierent generations 
of poet.s. Old .songs are mentioned, and new songs. 
Poets whose compositions we posse.ss are .sj)oken of as 
the seers of olden times ; their names in other hymns 
are surrounded by a legendary halo. In some cases, 
whole book.s or chapters may be pointed out as more 
modern and .secondary, in thought and language. But 
on the whole the Rig-veda is a genuine document, even 
in its most modern j)ortions not later than the time of 
Lycurgus ; and it exhibits one of the earliest and rud- 
est phases in the history of mankind; disclo.slng in its 
full reality a period of wliich in Greece we have but 
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traditions and names, such as Orpliens and Linus, and 
briiiirlncr us as near the bejiinninHs in lann-uacre, thou<rht, 
and mythology as literary documents can ever bring 
us in theAryan world. 

Though much time and labor have been spent on 
the Veda, in England and in Germany, the time lias 
not yet come for translating it as a whole. It is possi- 
ble and interesting to translate it literally, or in accor- 
dance with scholastic commentaries, such as we find in 
India from Yaska in the fifth century n. c. down to 
Sayawa in the fourteenth century of the Christian era. 
This is what Professor Wilson has done in his transla- 
tion of the first book of the Rig-veda ; and by strictly 
adhering to this jirincijile and oxcluding conjectural 
renderings even where tliey offered themselves most 
naturally, he has imparted to his work a definite char- 
acter and a lasting value. The grammar of the Veda, 
though irregular, and still in a rather floating state, has 
almost been mastered; the etymology and the mean- 
ing of many words, unknown in the later Sanskrit, 
have been discovered. Many hymns, which are mere 
prayers for food, for cattle, or for a long life, have 
been translated, and can leave no doubt as to their real 
intention. Hut ^\ith the exception of these simple pe- 
titions, the whole world of A odic ideas is so entirely 
bevond our own intellectual liori/.on. that iii'.tead of 
translating we can as vet only guc's and combine. 
Hero it is no longer a mere que-.tion of skillful deci- 
phering. We may collect all the pu'-sages where an 
obscure word occurs, we may compare them and look 
for a meaning which would be ajijiropriate to all ; but 
the difficulty lies in finding a sen'e which we can ap- 
propriate, and transfer hr analogy into our own Ian- 
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euacfe and thought. We must be able to translate oui 
feelino:s and ideas into tlieir laiijritaire at the same time 

o c r? 

tliat we translate their poems and prayei-s into our lan- 
guage. We must not despair even where their words 
seem meaningless, and their ideas barren or wild. 
What seems at first ehildi-.h may at a hapj^ier moment 
disclose a sublime simplicity, and even in helpless ex- 
])re£sions we mav recognize asjnrations after some high 
and noble idea. When the scholar has done his work, 
the poet and phiIos()j>her must take it up and finish it. 
Let the scholar collect, collate, sift, and reject ; let 
him say what is possible or not accortling to the laws 
of the Vedic language ; let him study the commenta- 
ries, the Sutras, the Brabmanas, and even later works, 
in order to exhaust all the sources from which infor- 
mation can bo derived. He must not despise the 
traditions of the Brahmans, oven where their miscon- 
ceptions and the causes of their misconceptions are 
palpable. To know what a passage cannot mean is fre- 
quently the key to its real meaning ; and wiiatever 
reasons may he ] pleaded for declining a careful perusal 
of the traditional interpretations of Y;Tka or Sr.yana, 
they can all be traced back to an ill-concealed argumen- 
tum paitpertatis. Not a corner in the Bi-rihma?ias, the 
Sutras, Yaska, am 1 Sfij 'ana should be left iinex 2 )lored 
before we venture to projiose a i-eiulering of our own. 
Saya?!a, though the most modern, is on the whole the 
most sober inteiq^reter. Most of his etvmological ab- 
surdities must be placed to Yaska’s account, and the 
optional renderings which he allows fur metaphysical, 
theological, or ceremonial purposes, are mostly due to 
his regard fin’ the Brhhma«as. The Brahmanas, though 
nearest in time to the hvmns of the Rig-veda, indulo-e 

•/ o ’ o 
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in the most frivolous and ill-judged interpretations. 
When the ancient Kishi exclaims with a troubled heart, 
“ Who is the greatest of the gods ? Who shall first 
be praised by our songs ? ” — the author of the Brah- 
ma/ia sees in the interrogative pronoun “ Who ” some 
divine name, a place is allotted in the sacrificial invo- 
cations to a god “ Who,” and hymns addressed to him 
are called “ Whoisli ” hymns. To make such misun- 
derstandings possible, we must assume a considerable 
interval between the comjiosition of the hymns and the 
Brahma«as. As the authors of the Biailima^ias were 
blinded by theology, the authors of the still later Niruk- 
tas were deceived by etymological fictions, and botli 
conspired to mislead by their authority later and more 
sensible commentators, such as Sayana. Where Suy- 
atta has no authority to mislead him, his commentary 
is at all events rational ; but still his scholastic notions 
would never allow him to accept the free interpreta- 
tion which a comparative study of these venerable docu- 
ments forces upon the unprejudiced scholar. We must 
therefore discover ourselves the real vestiges of these 
ancient ijoets ; and if we follow them cautiously, we 
shall find that with some effort we are still able to 
■walk in their footsteps. We shall feel that v c are 
brought face to face and mind to mind with men yet 
intelligible to us, after we have ii-eed onrselve', from 
nur modern conceits. We slndl not succeed always : 
words, vei'scs, nav, whole hvmns in the Big-veda, will 
and must remain to tis a dead letter. But where we 
can inspire those early relics of thought and devotion 
with netv life, we shall have before us more real an- 
tiquity than in .all the inscriptions of Egyjit or Nine- 
veh ; nr)t onlv ohl names and dates, and kingdoms and 
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battles, but old tlioiights, old hopes, old faitli, anl old 
errors, the old Man altogether — old now, but then 
young and fresh, and .simjilo and real in his prayer? 
and in his j)raises. 

The thoughtful bent of the Hindu mind is visible 
in the Veda also, but his mystic tendencies are not yet 
so fullv dev'elnped. Of philosophy we find but little, 
and what we find is still in its germ. The active side 
of life is more prominejit, and we meet occasionally 
with wars of kings, with rivalries of ministers, with 
triumphs and defeats, with wai’-songs and impreca- 
tions. Moral sentiments and worldly wisdom are not 
yet absorbed by fantastic intuitions. Still the child 
betrays the passions of the man, and there are hymns, 
though few in number, in the Veda, so full of thought 
and s[)eculation that at this early period no poet in any 
other nation could have conceived them. I give but 
one specimen, the 120th hymn of the tenth book of 
the Rig-verla. It is ;i hymn whicii long ago attracted 
the attention of that eminent scholar H. T. Cole- 
bronke, and of nliich, bv the kind assistance of a 
friend, I am enabled to oflei’ a metrical translation. 
In juilging it ^ve .should bear in mind that it was not 
written by a gnostic or bv a pantheistic philosopher, 
but bv a poet who felt all these doubts and problems 
as his own, without any wi.sh to convince or to startle, 
only uttering what had been weighing on his mind, 
just as later poets would sing the doubts and sorrows 
of their heart. 

“ Xor Alight nor Xanjrlit existcfl; yon brlirht sky 
Was nof, nor heaven’s broad woof out'^tretched above. 

Whal cfM'trciI all? >\ hat sheltered? what concealed ? 

W’a^ it the water's fathonile'«s .ahyss? 

There was not death — j'et was there n.ui^ht immortal, 
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There was no confine betwixt day and night; 

The only One breathed b^eathle^s by itself, 

Other than. It there nothing since has been. 

Darkness there was, and all at fii^t was veiled 
In gloom jiiofouml — an ocean without light — 

Tile gcim that still l.iy covered in the husk 
Bui^t forth, one natuie, Irom the fervent heat 
Then first came love upon it, the new’ spring 
Of mind — yea, poets in their hcaits discerned, 

Pondering, fhi'' bond between created things 
And uncreated. Comes thi'. ‘•paik from earth 
Pieiciirg and all-pervadmg, or from heaven? 

Then >ceds were Miwn, ami mmhty powers arose — 

Nature below, and [>ower ami will above — 

Wlio knows the sctTOt'^ v. lio proclaimed it here, 

Wlicncc, whence thi" nuuiifoM creation sprang? 

The go'ls themM'lvc': came later into being — 

A^’h() knowv from whence this great creation sprang? 

He ftoin whom nil this gn at creation came, 

■Whetiier his will (.rented or was mute, 

The Most (liuh Sccrtiiat is in lughe«t lu'avon, 

He knows it — (>r pcuhanco even He knows not.” 

Tlie grammar of the Veda (to turn from tlie con- 
tents to the structure of the work) is important in 
many respects. The difference between it and the 
grammar of tlic epic poems would be sufficient of 
itself to fix the distance between these two periods 
of language and literature. IMany words have pre- 
served in these early hymns a more primitive form, 
and therefore agree more closelv with cognate words 
in Greek or l.atin. Kight, for instance, in the later 
SaU'-krit is iiisu, which is a form ])cculiaiiy Sauskritic, 
and agrees in its derivation neither with nox nor with 
The Vaidik “ nas ” or “ nak,” night, is as near to 
Latin as can he. Thus mouse in the common Sanskrit is 
“ mushas’’ or “ mushikii,” both derivative forms if com- 
pared with the Latin mun, murh. The Vaidik Sanskrit 
has preserved the same jirimitiv( noun in tiie jdnral 
“ mush-as ” = Lat. mures. There are other words in the 
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Veda which were lost altogether in tlie later Sanskrit, 
while they were preserved in Greek and Latin. “ Dy- 
aus,” sky, does not occur as a masculine in tlie ordinal^ 
Sanskrit ; it occurs in the Veda, and thus hears witness 
to the early Aryan worsliip ul’Dyaus, the Greek Zeus. 
'• Uslias,” dawn, again in the later Sanskrit is neuter. 
In the Veda it is feminir.e ; and even tlie secondary 
Vaidil: form “ Ushiisa ” i^; jiroved to bo of high antiquity 
by the nearly corresjionding Latin form Aurora De- 
clension and conjugation are richer in forms and more 
unsettled in their usajre. It is a curious fact, for 
instance, tliat no subjunctive mood existed in tlie 
common Sanskrit. The Greeks and Romans had it, 
and even the language of the Avesta showed clear 
traces of it. There could bo no doubt that the San- 
skrit also once jiossessed this mood, and at last it was 
discovered in the hymns of the Rig-veda. Discov- 
eries of tliis kind may seem trifling, but they are as 
delightful to the grammarian as the appearance of a 
star, long expected and calculated, is to tlie astron- 
omer. Thev jirove that there is natural order in 
language, and that by a careful induction laws can be 
established which enable us to guess with great prob- 
ability either at the form or meaning of words where 
but scanty fragments of the tongue itself have come 
down to us. 


October, 1853. 
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By means of la\YS like tliat of tlie Corres])onc!enca 
of Letters, discovered ky Rask and Gi imin, it lias been 
possible to determine the exact form of words in Gothic, 
in cases where no trace of tlioin occurred in tlio literary 
documents of the Gothic nation. Single words which 
were not to be found in Uliilas have been recovered by 
applying certain laws tri their corresponding i'orms in 
Latin or Old lligh-Gennan, and thus retranslating 
them into Gothic. But a much greater conquest 
was achieved in Persia. Here conqiarative philology 
has actually' had to create and reanimate all the mate- 
rials of language on which it was afterwards to work. 
Little was known of the language of Persia and Media 
previous to the “ Shahnameh ” of Firdnsi, composed 
about 1000 A. D., and it is due entirely to the induc- 
tive method of comiiarativo jibilology that we have now 
before us contemporaneous documents of three jieriods 
of Persian language, deciphered, tran^lat(‘d, and ex- 
plained. We have the language of the Zoroa-trians, 
the language of the Acluemenians, and the language of 
the S.issanians, which represent the historv of tlie Per- 
sian tongue in three successive periods — all now ren- 
dered intelligible by the aid of comparative philology', 
while but fifty' years ago their very name and existence 
were questioned. 

The labors of Anquetil Duperron, who first trans- 
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lated the Zend-Avesta, were tliose of a bold adven- 
turer — not of a seliolar. Rask was the first wlio, 
witli tlie materials collected by Duperron and himself, 
analvzed the language of the Ave.sta scientifically. lie 
proved, — 

1. Tlmt Zend was not a corrupted Sanskrit, as suj)- 
posed by W. Erskine, but tliat it ditlered from it as 
Greek, Latin, or Lithuanian differed from one another 
anti fioni Sanskrit. 

2. Tiiat the modern Persian was really derived from 
Zend as Italian was from Latin ; and 

3. That the Avesta, or the works of Zoroaster, must 
have been reduced to writing at least previously to 
Alexander’s conquest. The opinion that Zend was an 
artificial language (an opinion lield by men of great 
eminence in oriental jdiilologv, beginning with Sir W. 
Jones) is passed over by Rask as not deserving of ref- 
utation. 

The first edition of the Zend texts, the critical resti- 
tution of the i\lS.S., the outlines of a Zend grammar, 
with tlie tran.-'Iation and jihilological anatomy of con- 
siderable portions of the Zoroastrian writings, were the 
work of the late Eugene Bui'iiouf. IIo was the real 
founder of Zend philologv. It is clear from his works, 
and from Bopp’s valuable remarks in his “ Comparative 
Grammar,” that Zend in its <rrammar and dictionarv is 
nearer to Sanskrit tlian any other Indo-European lan- 
guage. ilany Zend words can be retranslated into 
Saii'krit .simply by changing the Zend letters into their 
corresjionding forms in .Sanskrit. With regard to the 
Correspondence of Letters in Grimm’s sense of the 
word, Zend ranges uith Sanskrit and the classical lan- 
guages. It difiers from San.skrit principally in its sibi- 
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lants, nasals, and aspirates. The Sanskrit s, for in- 
stance, is represented by the Zend h, a cliange anal- 
ogous to that of an original s into the Greek aspirate, 
only that in Greek this change is not general. Thus 
the geographical name “ lia]>ta hendu,’hvliich occurs in 
the Avcsta, becomes intelhgible if we retranslate the 
Zend h into tlie Sanskrits. For “sapta sindhu,’ or 
the Seven liivers, is tlie old Vaidik name of India itself, 
derived from the five rivers of the Fenjub, together 
with tlie Indus, and the Sarasvati. 

Wliere Sanskrit dilfers in words or grammatical 
peculiarities iVum the northern members of the Aryan 
family, it frequently coincides with Zend. The nu- 
merals are the .same in all these languages u]) to 100. 
The name for thou^and, however, “•saluisra,’’ is pecul- 
iar to Sanskrit, and does not occur in any of the Indo- 
European dialects except in Zeml, where it becomes 
“ hazaiira.” In the same manner the German and Sla- 
vonic langntiges have a word for thousand peculiar to 
themselves ; as also in Greek and Latin we find many 
common words which we look for in vain in any of the 
other Indo-European dialects. These facts are full of 
historical meaning ; and with regard to Zend and San- 
skrit, they prove that these two languages continued to- 
gether long after they were separated from the common 
Indo-European stock. 

Still more striking is the simil.iritv between Pei’sia 
and India in religion and mvlhoiogv. Gods unknown 
to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under the 
same names in Sanskrit and Zend ; and the tdiange of 
some of the most sacred expi'i's-'ions in Sanskrit into 
names of evil spirits in Zend, only serves to strengthen 
the conviction that we have here the usual traces of a 
6 
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schism whicli separated a community tliat had once 
been united. 

Burnout’, who comjiared tlie language and religion 
of tlie Avesta ]irincij)a]!y with the later classical San- 
skrit, inclined at first to the opinion that this schism took 
pla^e in Persia, and that the dissentiiig Brahmans im- 
migrated afterwards into India. This is still the jire- 
vailing opinion, but it requires to be modihed in ac- 
cordance with new facts elicited from the Veda. Zend, 
if compared with classical Sanskrit, exhibits in many 
points of grammar, features of a more ])rimitive cliarac- 
ter than Sanskrit. But it can now be shown, and Bur- 
nouf himself admitted it, that when this is the case, the 
Vaidik differs on the very same points from the later 
Sanskrit, and has preserved the same primitive and 
irregular form as the Zeml. I still hold, that the name 
of Zend was originally a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word “ /r/nind.is " (/. e. metrical language, cf. scan- 
(.hre),^ udiich is the name given to tlie language of 

1 'Dio fl-'rlwition of frttin {'lo ‘’nnio r<iot which vicIiltMl 

the Latin to tnc still the plausihh*. An account of tho 

van u> expFanafioiw of thi'^wor l, prop.w.l hy Ihi'teni .ni'I Western .‘schol- 
ar®, is to licMniiii'l in .'^picp^.'l's H'h' of f/:< P-ir.-~i L'ln'/xn/t' i prof.ioo, 

an I p 2 'o), aniliri Ills tian-l.ition nt the T (pp -^4 and 2 1.3). Tiiat 

initial Ui in Saii'.knt may rcpie®eiit on un:;iiial .'/f, hi® never, a® far I arn 
a’.vare. been denied. (Curtins, Grnnfhuf/f , p. C,0.) The lact l!iat tlie mot 
‘•/r/tand,” in the sen-se of ‘'teppinj!' or «.tridin;^‘, has not heon ti.Kod in San- 
skrit as a vcrtial, but only a® a nominal base, i8 no real objeetinn either, 
d h'j same thuiLr ha® happeiicti over and over again, and has been reinaiked 
as the ^ece®^a^y result of the dialectic growth of I.ingu.vfe by '^o ancient a 
scliolar as Ya-ka. (Zi /i.>r}ifif'l dir D-uhfJn n yforf/tnldH'li-clitii GVdt llsclmft 
vol \i»i. p. S7-J seij ) I hat scdn'Itrt in I.atin, in the ^el:->o t)f scanning, is a 
(ate \\nrl. decs not afh-ct the question at all What i® of real impoitanct' is 
fimply tliar the principal Aryan nation® agree in rejire-enting metre 
us a kiiul of 'irj j ing «>rsrn«Iing Wh«-tlu>r this aro'c from ti'e tact that 
ancient p ctri vas aimnipanied hy dancing or rhythmic choial iimrements, 
is a que^ti<m mIiil’i iioc< not eoncein us here. (“Carmen de.'cindenie.® tripo* 
daveruntinverbah.ee Ihio, I.ases,” etc. Orelli, Xo. 2271.) Tb# 
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the Veda by Pawini and others. When we read in 
Pa?iini’s grammar that certain forms occur in Mandas, 
but not in the classical language, we may almost always 
translate the word “ Mandas ” by “ Zend,” for nearly 
all these rules apply equally to the language of the 
Avesta. 

In mytliology also, the “ nomina and niimina ” of 
the Avesta appear at first sight more primitive than 
in Mann or the “Mahabharata.” But if regarded from 
a Vaidik point of view, this relation shifts at once, and 
many of the gods of the Zoroastrians come out once 
more as mere reflection^ and deflections of the primi- 
tive and authentic gods of the \'e(la. It can now be 
jiroved, even by geograjdiical evitlence, that the Zoro- 

fact remains that the people of Iiitlid, Greece, and Italy agree in calling the 
component clement? of their ver^C' feet or .•>tops (troy?. /><?, San-kiit pad or 
• “ pvadapankri/’ a row of feet, ami “gairati,” i. e. nudnyiU^ are name? 
of San-'krit metre'). It i"? not too much, therefore, to «ay that they may 
have con^-iiU red metre as a kiml of ^(eppin:; or striding, and that they may 
accordingly have called it '* strnle ” If then wo llml the name for metre in 
SaU'kiit “ A'//aiula«/* i. e sl'nid^rs, and if ve find tliaf f^ennuo m Latin (from 
which sc<t{d)lii), as we may gather from osemdo and dtsu-ndo, meant orig- 
inally striding, and that nknnd ii\ San'^krit means the same a.s scanJo in Latin, 
surely there can be little doubt as to tlic original infention of the Sanskrit 
name for metre, namely, *' A/iandas ” Hindu grammarians derive i/mndas 
eitlicr fi\)m Uad, to cover, or from AAad, to plea^c. Both derivations are pos- 
gilile, a' for as t e lctte^^ are concerned. But arc we to accept the dogmatic 
lnterprctati>in of the thco!ogi.Ui< of the A7and(*L"as. who tell us that the 
metres ucro c.dlcd “ A’Anmla- ” bccaU'C the goiN, when afraid of death, cov- 
ered l!iem-elve' %■. ah lilt* metre'? ( »i <»f the nis, v. la» tell in ilia t 

the A/Miidas wei e r .dlt d !•C(•aU'C they plea-ed l‘rao''priti ? Siu li artik. lal 
intcipretatioii' onlv sSiow that the Lrahm in-, had no tia'litional leeliiiu’ a'« to 
the etymology al nn'an.ng of that ward, and tiiat wo aie at Iilicty to dis- 
cover, by the oidmaiv ineaiN, its orium.d intenti.iii. I 'had onl\ iiunlion 
from amoint imicli tliat has le en w i .tten on the c tyniohi'_w ot /./mmI.i'. a 
niovt happv remark of rnde'-ior Kuhn, who traces tin* Northern skald. et. 
back to the ^r^me root as the Saii'ktit AAnmla-, nwtie (Kuhn’' /tiixln'fi 
voi ill. p 42S.) Legerlofz, jA»o/. Yiii. .'j I'f. '1 he ttan'ition ot’ 77^/ into Id i- 
'u?titie<l hv Sanskrit skandhas A.S. sculdor, 'houliler; and Gennan, kind 
o'Engli'lt, child. Giimm, (hr Ihutt-chcn N/o*nc/o, p 341. 
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astrians had been settled in India before tlioy immi- 
grated into Persia. I say the Zoroastrians, for we 
have no evidence to bear us out in making the same 
assertion of the nations of Persia and Media in gen- 
eral. That the Zoroa.strians and their ancestors 
started from India during the Vaidik period can be 
proved as distinctly as that the inhabitants of Massilia 
started from Greece. The geographical traditions in 
the first Fargard of the “ Vendidad ” do not interfere 
■with this opinion. If ancient and genuine, they 
would embody a remembrance preserved by the Zoro- 
astrians, but forgotten by the Vaidik poets — a remem- 
brance of times previous to their first common descent 
into the country of the Seven Rivers. If of later 
origin, and this is more likely, they may represent a 
geographical conception of the Zoroastrians after they 
had becotne acquainted with a larger sphere of coun- 
tries and'nations, subsequent to their emigration from 
the land of the Se\'en Rivers.^ 

Tliese and similar questions of tlie highest imjior- 
tance for the early histoiy of the Aryan language and 
mythology, however, must await their final decision, 
until the whole of the Veda and the A vesta shall 
have been jiublished. Of this Bnrnnuf was fully 
aware, and this was the reason why he postponed the 
publication of his researches into the antiquities of 
the Iranian nation. The same conviction is shared 
by W estergaard and Spiegel, who are each engaged 
on an edition of the Avesta, and who, though they 
differ on many points, agree in considering the Veda 
as the safest key to an understanding of the Avesta. 

1 The purely nivt’iolojfical character of this geographical chapter haj 
been proved by M. M'ch‘d I5r<^al, Journal AsiitViue, 1802. 
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Professor Rotli, of TiiLingen, lias well expressed the 
mutual relation of the Veda and Zend-Avesta under 
the following simile: “The Veda,” he writes, “and 
the Zend-Avesta are two rivers flowing from one 
fountain-liead : the stream of the Veda is the fuller 
and purer, and lias reniaiiiod truer to its original char- 
acter ; tliat of the Zend-Avesta has been in various 
wajs polluted, has altered its course, and cannot, with 
certaintj, be traced back to its source.” 

As to the language of the Aclianiieniaiis, jiresented 
to us in the Persian text of the ouneiforin inscriptions, 
there was no room for doubt, as soon as it became 
legible at all, that it was the same tongue as that of 
the Avesta, only in a second stage of its continuous 
growth, d'he procc'S of deciphering these l‘Uiidles of 
arrows by means of Zend ami San-krit has been very 
much like deciphering an Italian inscription without 
a knowledge of Italian, sj,np|y by means of classical 
and mediieval Latin. It would have been impossible, 
even with the quick perception and jiatient combina- 
tion of a Grotefeiid, to read more than the proper 
names and a few titles on the walls of the Persian 
palaces, without the aid of Zend and Sanskrit ; and it 
seems almost providential, as La"oii remarked, that 
these inscription', which at anv prexiens jieriod would 
have been, in tiie eves of either ela-'ical or oriental 
scholars, nothing but a quaint congloiiierate of nails, 
wedges, or arrow,', should have been rescued from the 
dust of cenliiri"s at the verv inonient wlieii the dis- 
covery and study of Saii'krit and Zend had enabled 
the scholars of Europe to grapple surces'l'idly with 
their difficulties. 

Upon a closer iu'pection of the language and gram- 
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mar of these mountain recorJs of the Acii;enieiiian 
dynasty, a curious fact came to light which seemed to 
disturb the liistorieal relation between the language of 
Zoroaster and tlie language of Darius. At first, his- 
torians were satisfied with knowing that the edicts of 
Darius could be cxjilained by the language of the 
Avesta, and that tlie ditl'erence between the two, 
whicli could be ju'oved to imidy a cousidei-able interval 
of time, was such as to e.xclud.e fl)rever the suj)posed 
historical identity of Darius Ilysta^jies tind Gushtasp, 
the mythical jaipil of Zoroaster. The language of the 
Avesta, tiiough certainly not the language of Zara- 
thustra,^ displayed a grammar so much niore luxuriant, 
and forms so much more primitive tlian the inscrip- 
tions, that centuries must have elapsed between tlie 


1 Spif'giil the re^tilt' of his I<i?t researches into ilie language of the 
(lilTci'eJit parts of the Ave-t.i in the fullouTn" wt.rdc — 

“ We aie non' pG-ftar.''! to attempt an arran'fftiu'iit of the (UtTVrent por- 
tion- of the v-’-t.i >11 the onh r <•!’ tiicii ;uiti'|Ui’v. First, we j'lace 

tlic -t'ctinil pair lit f!i'‘ V-i'in, ,is s, paratrd in iV'p*‘ct to the IiiM;4'u.iL:o of 
the t -fa, vi'f not (oiiipuv.ul |.\- Zcio.i-icr hiiU'cii'. ^ince he i- naineJ 

in the tliiitl , and ju-h cd i-v er\ thin;; miiiiKifr' ihat ni-ithf r lie ii'»r his 

distipK' (iii-iita-’i v.as alivc, 'i he cmid pl.ii <• mn-t untjiie'liiaialjly Ih as- 
si^nied to the Veiididad I d<» not fii.it th<* Ij.ujk was oiioinaily 

composed as it new ^^and-; it has snl!ere<l hnih cailier .ind later intfr[i<)la- 
tioiis,' still, if> jiic'. lit hiini mav he fiaeed to a con-iderabJe antajuity. 
The aiitiqiiiry of tlie woik i-* proved l*y its cintent-s, whieh di-tincth j-liow 
fiiat file mai led hroratiirc \.a'« imt M‘t comple(e<l. 

“ I’lie ca^e i> tlitleient vnli the v.ntintfs (if the la^t peiiml, ainon^ which 

J reekon tiie fir-t pait i<f the VaAiia, and the whole of the Ye-hts. Among 
the'.(. a liieo’diTieal charaefer is unmi'.takahle, the separate divinities haviiig 
th. ir .IiImIiiGi s and tilh.-=^ dooinaticaily tixovl. 

*' A it is intcD-'-tiiig hi tiace the progress of rcdlg'on in I’arsi 
V 1 It in, U'. It i- a sjgiiitjcant f.u t, that in the oldest, that i^ to .'^.ly, tlie second 
pjft o! tie- Y.i.'iia. nothing i-i hxed in the doctrine ivgaiding God. In the 
V, ri tings of' file >=( (-oiid pti iod, that is in tlie ^’(•ndid.ul, ve ti ace the advance 
to a thoidogh al. and. ia its way, nnld and «cientdie ^’etcin. Out ot this, 
in the hi't place fin-re sjunig- the «-tein arnl intoler.int religion of the Saa- 
saniar «.p<)c!i Fniui (he Ih-v. .J. Mn-r.n MiicIndPs Translation. 
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two periods represented b_y these two strata of lan- 
guage. When, however, tlie forms of these languages 
were subjected to a more searching analysis, it became 
evident that the phonetic system of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions was more primitive and regular than even 
that of the earlier portions of the Avesta. This diffi- 
culty, however, admits of a solution ; and, like many 
difficulties of the kind, it tends to confirm, if riglitly 
explained, the very I’acts and views which at first it 
seemed to overthrow. The confusion in tlio ]ihonetic 
system of tlie Zend grammar is no doubt owing to the 
influence of oral tradition. Oral tradition, jiarticularly 
if confided to the safeguard of a learned priesthood, 
is able to preserve, during centuries of growth and 
cliange, the sacred accents of a d-ad language ; but it 
is liable at least to the slow and impereeptiblo influ- 
ences of a corrupt pronunciation. Xowbere can wo 
sec this more clearly than in the Veda, wliere gram- 
matical I'onns that had ceased to he intelligible, were 
carefully preserved, wliile the original ])ronunciation 
of vowels was lost, and the simple structure of the 
ancient metres destroyed by the adoption of a more 
modern jironunciatioii. The loss of tlio Digamma in 
Homer is another case in point. There are no facts 
to jirovc tlic.t tlie text of the Avesta. in tlic shape in 
whlcli tlie Parsis of IJomhav and Ye/d new po^-e'S it, 
was committed to wi’iting prc\ious to tlie Sa'-anian 
dvnastv (llfll) A. 1'.). ^Vi'ter that time it can indeed he 
traced, and to a ere.it extent he controlled and checked 
by the Hii/v.uvsli traii'lations made under that dy- 
liU'tv. Addition- to it wi're made, as it seems, even 
after these Iluzvaresli t 'anslalioiis : but their number 
is small, and we have no reason to <loubt tliat the text 
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of the Avesta, in tlie clays of Arcla Virfif, was on the 
whole exactly the same as at present. At the time 
when these t^an^lations were made, it is clear from 
tlieir own eyidence that tlie lan<rnage ot Zaratlmstra 
had already suffered, and that the ideas ot the Ayesta 
were no longer fully understood eyen hy the learned. 
Iletore that time we may infer, indeed, that the doc- 
trine of Zoroaster had been committed to writing; for 
Alexander is said to hare destroyed the books of the 
Zoroastrians, — Hermippns of Alexandria is said to 
hayo read them.^ But whether on the revival of the 
Persian religion and literature, that is to say 600 ycar.s 
after Ale.xander, the works of Zoroaster were collected 
and restored from extant MSS., or from oral tradition, 
mii.st remain uncertain, and the disturbed state of the 
phonetic system would rather lead ns to suppose a 
long-continued influence of oral tradition. What the 
Zend language might become, if intrusted to the gnar- 
diandiip of nieiuory alone, unas^i-ted by grammatical 
.study and arclneohigic.-d re^e.-u'ch, may be seen at the 
present day, when sonu' of the I’arsis, vho are unable 
cither to read or write, still mnttc'r hymns and prayers 
in their temjiles, which, though to them mere sound, 
disclose to the experienced c;ir of a European scholar 
the time-hallowed accents of Zarathn^tra's Sjicech. 

Thus far the history of the Persian language had 
been reconstructed by the genuis and fierseverance of 
Grotefend, Purnouf, Lassen, and last, not least, by the 
comprehendve labors of Ilawlinson, from the ante-his- 
torical epoch of Zoroaster down to the age of Darius and 
Artaxerxes II. It might haye been exjiocted that, after 
that time, the conteni])oraneon3 historians of Greece 
1 Letturis on the Scitnee of Langunge^ First Suric'^, p. 95. 
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wouKl have supplied the sequel. Unfortunately the 
Greeks cared nothing for any language except their 
own ; and little for anv other history except as bearing 
on themselves. Tlie history of tlie Persian language 
after the IMacedonian conque.st, and during the Par- 
thian occupation, is indeed but a blank page. The next 
glimpse of an authentic contemporaneous document is 
the inscription of Ardesliir, the founder of the new na- 
tional dynasty of tlie Sass.anians. It is written, though, 
it may be, with dialectic difference, in what was once 
called “ Peblevi,'’ and is now more commonly known 
as “ Hnzyarcsb,” this being the propi'r title of the lan- 
guage of the tran-laticins of the Avesta. The legends of 
Sassaniau coins, the bilingual inscription-^ of Sassanian 
emperors, and the translation of the Avesta by Sassanian 
reformers, rejiresent the Persian language in its third 
phase. To judge from the specimens given by Anquo- 
til Duperron, it was not to be wondered at that tin's 
dialect, then called “ Peblevi,” sliould hare been pro- 
nounced an artificial jargon. Even when more genu- 
ine sj^ecimens of it became known, the language seemed 
so overgrown with Semitic and barbarous words, that 
it was expelled from the Iranian fiimily. Sir W. Jones 
pronounced it to be a dialect of ChaMaic. Spiegel, Imw- 
cver, who is now publishing the text of the-e trans- 
lations, has establi-hed the fact that the language is 
truly Arvan, neither Semitic nor barbarous, but Per- 
sian in roots and grammar. He accounts for the large 
infusion of foreign terms bv jiointing to the mixed ele- 
ments in the intellectua. and religious life of Persia 
during and before that period. There was the Semitic 
influence of Pabvlonia, clearly discernible even in the 
rharacters of the Achannenian inscriptions ; there wa? 
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the slow infiltration of Jewish ideas, customs, and ex- 
pressions, workiii" sometimes in the palaces of Persian 
kino’s, and ahvnys in the bazars of Persian cities, on 
liigh roads and in villages; there was tlie irresistible 
power of the Greek gemiis, which even under its rude 
^Macedonian garb emboldened oriental thinkers to a flight 
into regions undreamed of in their philosojihy ; there 
wore the academies, the libraries, the works ef art of 
the Seleucidm ; there was Edessa on the Euphrates, a 
city where Plato and Aristotle were studied, where 
Christian, Jewish, and Buddhist tenets were discussed, 
where Ejdiraem Syrus taught, and Syriac tran.slations 
were circulated which have preserved to us the lost 
originals of Greek and Christian writers. The title of 
the Avesta, under its Semitic form “Apestako,” was 
known in Syria as well as in Persia, and the true name 
of its author, Zarathustra, is not yet changed in Syriac 
into the modern Zerdusht. While this intellectual 
stream, princi])ally flowing through Semitic channels, 
was irrigating and inundating the west of Asia, the 
Pei'jian language had been left without literary cidti- 
ration. Xeed we wondei', then, that the men, w ho at 
the rising of a new national dvnasty became the 

reformers, teachers, and [irojdiets of Persia, should have 
formed their language and the whole train of their ideas 
on a Semitic model. Motley as their language may ap- 
pear to a Persian scholar fresh from the Avesta or from 
Firdu-I, there is hardly a language of modern Euroire 
wdiich, if closely sifted, would not ])roduce the same im- 
])ression on a scholar accustomed only to the pure idiom 
of Honu'r, Cicero, Ulfilas, or Caedmon. Moreover, the 
gold of the Sassanian lanjruafre — I mean its grammar 
— is Persian, and nothing but Persian ; and though 
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uioagro wilt'll coinjiareJ w itii the graiiiiiiar of the 
Avesta, it is richer in forms than tlie later I’ar.si, the 
Deri, or the language of Finlusi. The supposition 
(once maintained} that I’ehlevi was the dialect of the 
western jiroviiices of Persia is no longer necessary. As 
well might we imagine (it isSjiiegers ajijiosite remark) 
that a Turkish work, because it is full of Arabic words, 
could only have been written on the frontiers of Arabia. 
We may safely consider the Iliizvaresh of the transla- 
tions of the Avesta as the language of the Sassanian 
court and hierarchy. Works also like the Pundehesh 
and Minokhired belong by langnagc and thought to the 
same jieriod of mystic inculiation, when India and 
Egypt, lUibylonia and (ireece, were sitting together 
and gossiping like crazy old women, chattering with 
toothless gums and silly brains about tlie dreams and 
joys of their youth, yet unable to recall one single 
thought or feeling with that vigor which, once gave it 
life and truth. It wa.s a period of religious and meta- 
pliysical delirium, when everything became everything; 
when Maya and Sophia, Mitra and Christ, Viraf and 
Isaiah, Belus, Zarvan, and Kronos were mixed u]) in 
one jumbled system of inane .speculation, from which at 
last the East was delivered by the ]>Ositive doctrines of 
IMohanimed, the West by the jmre Chri'tianity of the 
Teutonic nations. 

In order to judge fairly of the merits of the Iluzvarcsh 
as a languai;e, it must be remembered that we know it 
only from these speculative works, and i'rom ti'aiislations 
made by men whose very language had become tech- 
nical and artificial in the schools. The idiom siioken by 
the nation was probably much less infected by this 
Semitic fashion. Even the translators sometimes give 
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tlie Semitic tenns only as a paraplirase or more dis- 
tinct c.xpres.'.ion sitle bv bide with the Persian. And, 
it’ Sj'iegel's O])inion be riyht that I’arsi, and not IIuz- 
varesh, w.is the language of the later Sassanian ein[)ire, 
it furnishes a (dear j)roof that I’ersian had recovered 
itself, hatl thrown off the Semitic ingredients, and 
again become a jiure and national speech. This dia- 
lect (the Parsi) aPo exists in translations only ; and we 
owe our knowledge of it to Spiegel, the author of the 
first Parsi grammar. 

This third ]>eriod in the history of the Persian lan- 
guage, comprehending the Huzvaresh and Parsi, ends 
with the downfall of the Sassanians. The Arab con- 
quest quenched the last sparks of Persian nationality : 
and the fire-altars of the Zoroastrians were never to be 
lighted again, except in the oasis of Yezd and on the 
soil of that country which the Zoroastrians had quitted 
as the di-'.inherited sons of Manu. Still the change 
did not take place at once. iMohl, in his magniti- 
ceiit edition of the Shahnameh,” has treated this 
period admirably, and it is from liim th.'it I ilerive 
the following liict.s. loir a time, I'er.slaii religion, cus- 
toms, traditions, and songs .survived in the hands of the 
Persian nobility and landed gentry (the IJibkan.s) who 
lived among the people, particularly in the eastern 
provinces, remote from the ca[)ital and tlio seats of 
foreign d nm’nion, Baglidad, Ivufah, ami iMosul. Wliere 
sliould Firdu.si have collected the national strains of an- 
cient ej)ic poetry whicli he revived in the “Shahnameh” 
(1000 n.), if tile Persian jiea.sant and the Persian 

knight liad not jireserved the memory of their old 
heathen heroes, even under the vigilant fppression 
of Molianimedaii zealots? True, the first collection 
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of epic traditions was made under tlie Sassanians. 
But tins work, commenced under Nusliirvan, and 
finished under Yezdegird, the last of the Sassanians, 
was destroyed by Omar’s command. Firdusi himself 
tells us how tills first collection was made by the 
Dihkan Danishver. “ There was a Pehlevan,” he 
says, “ of the llimily of the Dihkans, brave and power- 
ful, wise and illustrious, who loved to study the ancient 
times, and to collect the stories of past ages. He sum- 
moned from all the jirovinccs old men who possessed 
portions of (i. c. who knew) an ancient work in which 
many stories were written. He asked them about the 
origin of kings and illustrious lieroos, and how they 
governed the world which they left to us in this 
wretched state. These old men recited before him, 
one after the other, the traditions of the kings and 
the changes in the empire. The Dihkan listened, and 
composed a hook worthy of his fame. This is the monu- 
ment he left to mankind, and great and small have cele- 
brated his name.” 

The collector of this first epic poem, under Yezde- 
gird, is called a Dihkan by Firdusi. Dihkan, according 
to the Persian dictionaries, means (1) farmer, (2) his- 
torian ; and the reason commonly assigned for this 
double meaning i^, that the Persian farmers happened 
to bo well read in history. Quatremere, however, has 
uroved that the Dihkans were the landed nobility of 
Persia; that they kept up a certain independence, even 
under the sway of the Mohammedan Khalit's, and exor- 
cised in the countrv a sort of jurisdiction in spite of the 
coinmissiunei’s sent fnnn Baghdad, the seat of the gov- 
ernment. Thus Danishver even is called a Dihkan, 
although. l;e lived previous to the Arab conquest. With 
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him, the title was only intended to show that it was in 
the conntiy and among the peasants that he ])icked up 
the traditions and songs about Jemshid, Feridun, and 
Rustem. Of lu’s work, however, we know nothing. 
It was destroyed hy Omar; and, though it survived in 
an Arabic tran^!ation, even this was lost in later times. 
Tlie work, therefore, had to he recommenced wlien in 
the eastern provinces of Persia a national, tliough no 
longer a Zoroastrian, feeling began to revive. The 
governors of these ])rovinccs became independent as 
soon as the power of tlie Klialifs, after its rapid rise, 
began to sliow signs of weakness. Though the IMo- 
hainmedan religion had taken root, even among tlie 
national party, yet Arabic was no longer countenanced 
by the governors of tlie eastern provinces. Persian 
was spoken again at their courts, Persian poets were 
encouraged, and ancient national traditions, strijiped 
of their religious garb, began to be collected anew. 
It is said tliat .Jacob, the son of Leis (870), tlie fir.-it 
prince of Persian blood who declared liini'clf inde- 
pendent of the Khalifs, procured fragments of Da- 
nishver's epic, and had it rearranged and continued. 
Then followed the dynasty of the Samanians, who 
claimed descent from the Sassanian kings. They, as 
well as the later dynasty of the Gaznevides, jmrsued 
the same popular policy. They were strong because 
they rested on the support of a national Persian sjiirit. 
The national epic poet of the Samaiiians was Dakiki, by 
birtli a Zoroastrian. Firdusi jiossessed fragments ofliis 
work, and lias given a specimen of it in the story of 
Gashtasp. The final accomplishment, however, of an 
idea, first cherlslicd hy Xushirvan, was reserved foi 
Mahmud the Great, the second king of the Gaznevide 
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dynasty. By his coininand collectinns of oU books 
were made all over the empire. i\Ien who knew' an- 
cient j)oeins were summoned to tlio court. One of 
them was Ader Berzin, who had .‘>]>ent hi.s whole life in 
collecting ])opuIar accounts of the ancient kings of Per- 
sia. Another was Serv Azad, from i\lerv, who claimed 
descent from iXei’iman, and knew all the tale.s concern- 
ing Sam, Zal, and Bnstem, which had been jjteserved 
in his family. It was from these materials that Pir- 
dusi composed his great epic, the “ Sliahnameh.” Ho 
himself declares, in many ]>as'ages of his jtiiem, that 
ho always follow ed tradition. *• Ti'aditions," he says, 
“have been given in' me; nolhing of what is worth 
knowing has been tin-gotten. All that 1 shall .say, 
others have said before me: they]ilucked bellire me the 
fruits in the gartlen of knowleilge." He ^jieaks in de- 
tail of his predecessors: he even indicates the .sources 
from which he derive.s different epiM.ides, and it is his 
constant endeavor to convince his readers that what he 
relates are not jioetical inventions of his own. Thus 
only can we account for the fact, first jiointed out by 
Burnouf, that man v of the heroes in the “ Sliahnameh ’ 
still e.xhibit the trait.s, sadly distorted, it is true, but 
still unmistakable, of Vaidik deities, which had pa.ssed 
through the Zoroastrian schism, the .Vcha meiiian I'eign, 
the INIaceilonian occupation, the Parthian wars, the.Sas- 
■sanian revival, and the Mohammedan conquest, and of 
which the Dihkaiis could still sing and tell, when Fir- 
dusi's jioem impres-ed the last stamp tm the language 
of Zarathustra. Bopp had di'CoM'ivd alreadv, in his 
edition of Xalas (PSljd), that the Zend 6'ivanhvat was 
the same as the Sanskrit Vivasvat ; and Burnouf, in his 
“Observations sur la Grammaire Conipai'ce de M, 
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lifipp,” had identififd a second personage, tlie Zend 
Kerc.vaspa with tlie Sanskrit Kn.STi.sva. l>ut tlie simi- 
larity between tlie Zend Keresa-s-pa and the Garsliasp of 
tlie “ Sliahnaineli ” opened a new and wide prospect to 
Burnouf, and afterwards Jed liiin on to tlie most .strik- 
ing and valnahie results. Some of tJicse were piibli.slied 
in liis last tvork on Zend, “Etudes sur la Langue et Ics 
Te.xte.s Zends." Tliis is a collection of articles jiub- 
lished originally in the “ Journal Asiatique,” between 
1840 and 1840 ; and it is jiarticularly the fourth essay, 
“ Le Dieu Iloma,” which has opened an entirely new 
mine for researches into the ancient state of religion 
and tradition common to the Aryans before their 
schism. Burnouf showed that three of the most fa- 
mous names in the “ Shahnameh,” Jemshid, Feri- 
dun, and Garsliasp, can be traced back to three 
heroes mentioned in the Zend-Avesta as the represen- 
tatives of the three earliest generations of mankind, 
Yima Kshaeta, Thraetaona, and Kcre.sa.'.-jia, and that 
the jirototypes of these Zoroastrian heroes could be 
found again in the Yama-l'rita, and Kriva.i’va of the 
Veda. lie went even beyond this. lie showed that, 
as in San.skrit, the lather of Yaina is Yivasvat, tlie 
hither of Yiina in the Ave.'ta is \’iva/divat. He showed 
that as Thraetaona in Persia is the son of Athwya, the 
])atronymic of Trita in the Wnla i.s “ Aptya.” He ex- 
jilained tlie transition of Thraetaona into Feridun by 
pointing to the Pehlevi form of the name, as given by 
Keriosengh, “ Fredun.” This change of an aspirated 
dental into an aspirated labial, ivhich by many is consid- 
ered a flaw' in this argument, is of frequent occurrence. 
We have only to think of ^,ji, and Oijp, of dhuma and 
mmus, of modern Greek and — nay. Me- 
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neniiis’s “first complaint” would suffice to explain it. 
Burnouf again identified Zoliak, the King of Persia, 
slain by Feridun, whom even Firdusi still knows by 
tile name of “Ash dahfdi,” with the Azhi dahaka, the 
biting serpent, as he translates it, destroyed by Thi-aS- 
taona in the Avesta; and with regard to the cliano-es 
whicli these names, and the ideas originally expressed 
by them, had to undergo on the intellectual stage of 
the Aryan nation, he savs : “ 11 est sans contredit fort 
curieux de voir une des divinites indiennes les jilus 
vunerdes, donner son nom an jiremier souvei-ain de la 
dynastic ari>ipersanne ; c'est un des fiiits qui attestent 
le plus evldemment rintime union des deux branches de 
la grande fumillc ipii s’est ctendue, bien de siecles 
avant notre ere, dejniis le Gauge juscju'a I'Eaphrate.'’ 

The great achiewements of Burnouf in this field of 
research luu'e been so often ignored, and what by right 
belongs to him lias been so confidently ascribed to 
others, that a faithful representation of the real state of 
the case, as here given, will not appear superfluous. 
There is no intention, while giving his due to Burnouf, 
to detract from the merits of other scliolars. Some 
more minute coincidences, particularly in the story of 
Feridun, liave suhsoqucntlv been added ll^' Roth, Ben- 
fev, and Weber. The first, j'articidariv, lias ilevoted 
two most intere-.ting articles to tlie identification of 
Yama-Yima--Jeni.shid and Trita-Thraetaoiia-Feridnn. 
Trita, who lias generally been fixed upon us the Vaidik 
original of Feridun, Lecau'e Traitaiia, w liO'e name cor- 
responds more accuratelv, occurs but once in the Rig- 
veda, is lepresentcd in India as one of the many divine 
powers ruling the firmament, destroviiig darkness, and 
sending rain, or, as the poets of the Veda are fond of 
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expressing it, rescuing tlie cows and slaying tlio demons 
tliat had carried tliem off. These cows always move 
along the skv, some dark, some bright-colored. They 
low over their jiastnre ; they are gathered by the 
winds; and milked by the bright rays of the sun, they 
drop fi-om their lieavy udders a fertilizing milk u])on 
the parched and thirsty earth. But sometimes, the 
poet savs, tliev are carried oft' by robbers and kept 
in dark caves near the uttermost ends of the sky. 
Then the earth is without rain ; the pious worship- 
per offers up his prayer to Indra, aiid Indra rises to 
conquer the cows for him. He sends his dog to find 
the scent of the cattle, and after she has heard their 
lowing, she returns, and the battle commences. Indra 
hurls Ills thunderbolt ; the Maruts ride at his side ; the 
Rudras roar; till at last tlie rock is cleft asunder, the 
demon destroyed, and the cows brought back to their 
[lasture. This is one of the oldest myths or sayings 
current among the Aiyan nation-;. It aj'iiears again in 
the mythology of Italy, in Greece, in Germany. In 
the Avc'ta. the iiatfle is iiaiuht between Thraetaona 
and Azhi daliaka. the destroying .-'erpent. 'J'raitana 
takes the place <if Indra in this battle in one .song of 
tlie Veda; more fre([uently it is Tiita, but other gods 
also share in the same iioiior. The <leinon, again, who 
fights against the gods is likewi.se called “ Ahi,’’ or the 
serjicnt, in the Veda. But the characteristic change 
that has taken jilace between tlie Veda and Avesta is 
that the battle is no longer a conflict of gods and de- 
mons i()r cows, nor of light and darkne.ss fur the dawn. 
It is the battle of a jiious man against the j'ower of 
evil. Le Zoroastrisine," as Eurnouf says, “ en se 
ddtachant jilus franchement de Dieu et de la nature, a 
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certainement teiui plus de compte de I’liomme que n’a 
fait le Bralimanisme, et on pent dire qii’il a regagnd 
en profondeur ce qu’il perdait en etendue. II ne m’ap- 
partient jjas d'indiquer ici ce qii’iin systeme qui tend a 
developper Ics instincts Ics pins nobles de notre nature, 
et qui impose a rhomme, conime le plus important de 
ses devoirs, celui de latter constamment contre le prin- 
eipe du mal, a ])u cxercer d'infliience sur les destinees 
des jieuples de I’Asie, eliez lesquels il a etd adoptd a 
diverscs epoques. On pent cepcndant deja dire que le 
caractero religienx et martial tout a la fois, qui parait 
avec des traits .si lieroVquos dans la plupart des Jeshts, 
n’a pas du etre sans action snr la male disci] line sous 
laquclle ont grandi les cc>mmencements de la monarcliie 
de Cyrus.” 

A tliousaiul years after Cyrus (for Zolulk is men- 
tioned by Moses of Khorone in the fifth century) we 
find all this forgotten once more, and the vague ru- 
mors about Tliractaona and Azhi dahaka are gathered 
at last, and arranged and ijiterpreted into something 
intelligible to later ages. Zoliak is a three-headed 
tyrant on the throne of Persia — three-headed, because 
the Vaidik Ahi was tiirce-headed, only that one of 
Zohak's heads has now become human. Zohiik has 
killed Jemshid of the Peslidadian dynasty : Feridun 
now conquers Zoliak on the banks ot the ligri.s. He 
then strikes him down witli his cow-headed mace, and 
is on tlie point of killing him, when, as Firdusi says, a 
Bupernatural voice whispered in his car, — ' 

“ Slav him not now. Iiis time not yot come, 

Ill'S pniii'.limfnt imi'-t In* pntlonfrcd a\slii!e: 

And he cannot n«)W pinvive the wound, 

Bind him with heavy chains? ; convey him straight 

i Cf. Atkinson’s Shaknameh, p. 43. 
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Upon the mountain, there within a cave, 

Deep, dark, and horrible, with none to soothe 
His sufferings, let the murderer lingering die. 

The woik of heaven performing, Feridun 
First purified the world from sin and crime. 

Yet Feridun was not an angel, nor 
Composed of mu->k and ambergris. By justice 
And generosity he gained his fame. 

Do thou but exerci-^e theae princely virtues, 

And thou wilt be renowned as Feridun.” 

As a last stage in the niytli of the Vaidik Tmitana 
we may mention versions like those given by Sir Jolin 
Malcolm and others, who sec in Zohak tlie representa- 
tive of an Assyrian invasion lasting during tlie thousand 
years of Zohak’s reign, and who cliange Feridun into 
Arbaces the Mede, the conqueror of Sardanapalus. We 
may then look at the whole with the new liglit wliich 
Burnouf ’s genius has shed over it, and wateli tlie retro- 
grade changes of Arbaces into Feridun, of Feridun into 
Phredun, of Phreduu into Thraetaona, of Tliraotaona 
into Traitana, — each a separate pliase in tlie dissolv- 
ing view of mytlinlogy. 

As to the language of Persia, its hiogra])hy is at an 
end with the “ Shahnnmeh.” Wliat follows exhibits 
hardly any signs of either growth or decay. The 
languarre becomes more and more enciiinhereil witli 
foreign words; but the grammar seems to have arrived 
at its lowest ebb, and withstands further cliange. From 
this state of grammatical numbness, languages recover 
by a secondary formation, which grows up slowlv and 
imperceptibly at first in the speech of the peojile ; till 
at last the reviving spirit rises upwards, and sweeps 
away, like tlie waters in spring, the frozen surface of 
an effete government, priesthood, literature, and gram- 
mar. 

October, 1853. 
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THE AITAREYA-BRAHMAiVA.* 


The Sanskrit text, with an Enolisli translation of 
the Aitareya-hrahma/ia, just puhlished at Bombay by 
Dr. iMartin Hang, tlie Su[ierintemlent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College, constitutes one of the 
most important additions lately made to our knowledge 
of the ancient literature of India. The work is pub- 
lished by the Director of Public Instruction, in behalf 
of Government, and furnishes a now instance of the 
liberal and judicious spirit in which I\Ir. Howard be- 
stows his patronage on works of real and permanent 
utility. The Aitareya-bridimana, containing the ear- 
liest speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of 
their sacritldal prayers, and the pur[>ort of their an- 
cient religious rites, is a u'ork u Inch could be prop- 
erly edited nowhere but in India. It is only a small 
work of about two Imndred [lages, but it presupposes 
so thorough a familiaritv with all the external-, of the 
rehAion of tlie Brahmans, die variou- ofiices of their 
priests, the times and seasons of tlieir sacred rites, the 
form of tlieir innmneralile sacriiieial uteusll-', and the 
prejiaration of tlieir offerings, that no amount of San- 

1 77;e Alt^a < -i i-hi uhv}itv\’tm of ti e ami 

Martin Ilaii;!, I'li. !>., SnyicrniUmlont <>t* m tin- Toona 

College. Bumldiy, lSiJ-1. Lniplon: I riilmer & Co. 
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skrit scliolarship, sucli as can be gained in England, 
would have been sufficient to unravel the intricate 
speculations concerning the matters which form the 
bulk of the Aitai’cya-brahmaHa. The difficulty w'as, 
not to translate the text word for word, but to gain 
a clear, accurate, and living concejition of the subjects 
there treated. The work was composed by persons, 
ind for persons, who, in a general way, knew the jier- 
fonuance of the Vedic sacritices as well as we know 
the performance of our own sacred rites. If wc placed 
the English Prayer-book in the hands of a stranger 
who had never assisted at an English service, we 
should find that, in spite of the simplicity and plain- 
ness of its language, it failed to convey to the unini- 
tiated a clear idea of wliat he oujrht and what ho 
ought not to do in church. The ancient Indian cere- 
monial, however, is one of the most artificial and 
com])licate(l forms of worship that can well be iin- 
aginerl; ami though its details are, no doubt, most 
minutely descril)ed in the llrahmaRas and the Sutras, 
yet, without lun'ing seen tlio actual .site on wliicli the 
sacrifices are oflered, the altars coii--tructed for the 
occasion, the in^trilments employed by dilfereiit priests, 
— the tuut-eiisemlfe, in fact, of the sacred rite.s, — the 
reader seems to tleal with words, but with words only, 
and is unable to reproduce in his imagination the acts 
and facts which wore intended to be conveyed by 
them. Various attempts were made to induce s.-ime 
of the more learned Brahmans to edit and translate 
some of their own rituals, and thus enable European 
scholars to gain an idea of the actual performance of 
their ancient sacrifices, .and to enter more easily into 
the spirit of the speculations on the mysterious mean 
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ino; of these rituals, which are embodied in the so- 
called “ Braluna/(as,” or “ the sayings of the Brah- 
mans.” But although, thanks to the enlightened ex- 
ertions of Dr. Ballantyno and his associates in the 
Sanskrit College of Benares, Brahmans might have 
been found knowing Engli.sh quite sufficiently for the 
j)urj)ose of a rough and ready translation from San- 
skrit into Enghhh, such was tiieir prejudice against 
divulging the secrets of their craft that none could be 
persuaded to undertake the ungrateful task. Dr. Hang 
tells us of another difficulty, which we had hardly 
suspected, — the great scarcity of Brahmans familiar 
with the ancient Vedic ritual : — 

“ Seeing the great difficidties, nay, impossibility of 
attaining to anytliing like a real understanding of the 
sacrificial art from all the numerous books I had 
collected, I made the greatest efforts to obtain oral 
information from some of those few Brahmans who 
are known by the name of SSVotriyas’ or ‘ ASrautis,’ 
and who alone are the |)ossessors of the sacrificial 
mysteries as they descended from the remotest times. 
The ta.sk was no easy one, and no European scholar 
in tills countrv before me ever succeeded in it. This 
is not to be wondered ;tt ; for the jirojier knowledge 
of the ritual is everywhere in India now rapidlv dving 
out. and in manv jiarts. chiefly in those under British 
rule, it has already died out." 

IDr. Hang .•'Ucceedod, lioweM-r. at la^t in procuring 
the assistance of’ a real Doctor of Di\initv. who had 
not oulv performed the minor ATclic sacrifices, such 
as the full and new i;;oon ('fferings but had officiated 
at some of the great Soma sacrifices, now vmy rarely 
to be seen in anv part of India. He was induced, wc 
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Are sorry to say by veiy mercenary consi leratlons, to 
perform the principal ceremonies in a secluded part 
of Dr. Haug's premises. This lasted five days, and 
the same assistance was afterwards rendered by tlie 
same worthv and some of his brethren whenever Dr. 
Ilaug was in any doubt as to tiie proper meaning of 
tlie ceremonial treatises which give the outlines of the 
Vedic sacririces. Dr. Hang was actually allowed to 
taste that sacred beverage, the Soma, which gives 
health, wisdom, inspiration, ti.ay immortality, to those 
who receive it from the hands of a twice-born priest. 
Yet, after describing its preparation, all that Dr. Hang 
has to say of it is : — 

“ The sap of the plant now' used at Poona appears 
whitisli, has a very stringent taste, is bitter, but not 
sour ; it is a very nasty drink, and has some into.xi- 
cating effect. I fasted it several times, but it was 
impossible for me to drink more than some tea-spoon- 
fuls.'’ 

After Inning gone through all these ordeals. Dr. 
Ilaug may well say that his e.xplan.-itions of sacrificial 
terms, as giwn in the notes, can be relied upon as 
certain ; that they jiroceed from what he himself wit- 
nessed, and what he was able to learn from men who 
had inherited the knowdedge from the most ancient 
times. He speaks with some severity of those scholars 
in Euro])e who have attempted to explain the technical 
terms of the Vedic sacrifices without the assistance of 
native priests, and without even availing themselves 
.■arefully of the information they might have gained 
from native commentaries. 

In the jii-efaee to his edition of the Aitaroya-brah- 
mawa. Dr. Ilaug lias thrown out some new ideas on 
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the chronology of Vedie literature nhicli deserve 
careful consideratoii. Berfinniiiir 'vitli tlie livmns of 

o t 

the Rig-veda, he admits, indeed, that there are in 
that collection ancient and modern hymns, but he 
doubts whether it will be possible to draw a sharp 
line between what has been called the “ /sTbandas ” 
period, representing the free growth of sacred poctiy, 
and the “ Jlantra ” period, during which the ancient 
hymns were supposed to have been collected and new 
ones added, chiefly intended for sacrificial jmrposes. 
Dr. Hang maintains that some hymns of a decidedly 
sacrificial character should bo ascribed to the earliest 
period of Vedic poetry. He takes, for instance, the 
hymn describing the horse sacrifice, and he concludes 
from the fact that seven priests only are mentioned in 
it by name, and that none of them belongs to the class 
of the Udgutars (singers) and Brahmans (superinten- 
dents), that this hymn was written before the estab- 
lishment of these two classes of jiriosts. As these 
priests are mentioned in other A^edic hymns, he con- 
cludes that the hymn describing the horse sacrifice is 
of a very early date. Dr. Hang strengthens his case 
hy a reference to the Zoroastrian ceremonial, in which, 
as ho says, the chanters and sn]icrintendents are en- 
tirely unknown, whereas the other two cla'^es, the 
Ilotars (reciters) and Adhvarvu' (a— -i'tant') are 
mentIone{l bv the .‘-ame name-, as '• Zaotar and 
“ Rathwiskare." The e-tablidiment of tlu' two new 
classes of priests would, therefore, seem to have taken 
place in India after the Zoroa'-triaiis had se]}arated 
from the Brahmans; and Dr. llanii w.)nl(l ascribe the 
Vedic hymns in whicli no more than two classes ol 
priests are nientiored to a jieriod preceding, otliei's in 
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vrhi'cli the otlier two classes of priests are iii 'iitioned to 
a period succcediiij^, tlmt ancient scliisin. e must 
confess, tliounli doing full jnstiec to Dr. Hangs argu- 
ment, that ho seems to us to stretch w hat is merelj 
negative evidence hevond its proper limits. Surely 
a poet, though acquainted with all tlic details of a sac- 
rifice and the titles of all the jirie^ts em])loyed in it, 
might speak of it in a more general manner than the 
author of a manual, and it would bo most dangerous 
to conclude that v liatever was ])assed over by him in 
silence did not exl't at the time wlien he wrote. Sec- 
ondly, if there were more ancient titles of priests, the 
poet would most likely use them in jireference to others 
that had been but lately introduced. Thirdly, even 
the ancient priestly titles had oi-iginallya more general 
meaning before they were restricted to their technical 
significance, just as in Enrojte meant originally 

an overseer, j vietst an elder, deacon a minister. In 
several hymns, s(jme oftliesc titles — fiir instance, that 
of “liotar," invoker — are clearly used a? appellatives, 
and not as titles. Lastly, one of the j»riest,s mentioned 
in the hymn on the hoi’-o sacrifice, th " Agnimiiulha, 
is admitted by Dr. Hang himself to be the .same as 
the Agnidhra ; and if we take this name, like all the 
others, in its technical sense, we have to recognize in 
him one of the four Brahman priests. ^ We should 
thus lose the ground on which Dr. Hang’s argument 

1 Cv an accitU-nf two line'^ contaniin|^ the naine<i of the si.Kteen prie'tt.*? I'n 
my Iliftonj ([f Ancifjil S'nuJznt jAttyilnre (p 4flh) Imve hcen nii=placed. 

and i’of/i onuht to ran^-e with the nialinian«!, I'tatihart/ i and 
5ui)uihmat?ya uirii the IMu-atW'-. See AsvaL Satra-^ TV. 1 {p. 2’^-'!, Bibli- 
olheca and ^f. “ ToiUcnbc'Stattnn",” p. xh i. It n!i;;!it be said 

howe^er, that the \i:B!!iiinilh.i was meant as one of tlie TIotrtH’aw-'ins, of 
Jne of the Seven Ihiests. tho Sapta Tlotris. See Aitunii'i-hrahmnncty 

rol. i. p. 58. 
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IS chiefly based, and slioidd hare to admit the existence 
of Brahman jiriests as early at least as the time in 
wliich tlie liymn on tlie liorse sacrifice was composed. 
But, even admittini^ tliat allusions to a more or loss 
complete cercmcnial ' could be pointed out in certain 
hymns, this might help us no doubt in subdividing 
and arranging the poetry of tlie second or Mantra 
period, but it would leave the question, whether allu- 
sions to ceremonial technicalities are to be considered 
as characteristics of later or earlier hymns, entirely 
unaffected. Dr. Hang, who holds that, in the devel- 
opment of the human race, saci’ifice comes earlier 
than religious jioetry, formulas eailicr than jirayers, 
Leviticus earlier than the P.'-aims, applies this view 
to the chronological arrangement of Vedic literature ; 
and he is, tlicrefore, naturally inclined to look upon 
hymns comjiosed fir sacrificial purjioses, more ]iartic- 
ularly upon the invocations and formulas of the Ya^ir- 
veda, and upon the Nivids jirescrvedin the Brahma?ias 
and Sutras, as relics of greater antiquity than the free 
poetical effusions of the Rishis, which defy ceremonial 
rules, ignore the settled rank of priests and deities, 
and occasionally allude to subjects more appropriate 
for profine than fir sacred poetry : — 

“The first sacrifices,’’ he writes, “were no doubt 
simple offerings performed without much ceremonial. 
A few appropriate solemn woi'ds, indicating the giver, 
the nature of the ofTering, the deity to which, as well 
as the purpose for which it was offered, were sufficient. 
All this would be embodied in the sacrificial formulas 


1 ench allusions were collected in niv >t "f Ancurit .^nnakrii 

LUernturey p. 480 «cq. ; pome of tliem liave lately been ituleppiidently dis- 
by otlier's 
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known in lutcr tiinos principally by tlic name of ‘ S^a- 
^Lisli,’ wlilbt tlie older one apj)cars to liave been ‘ Ya- 
^ya.’ Tlie invocation of tlio deity by ditfercnt names, 
and its invitation to enjoy tlie meal prepared, may be 
eqnallv old. It was jiistl\' I’c^arded as a kind of Ya- 
^usli, and called ‘ Xiyad.i ’ or ‘ Xivid.’ ” 

111 comparing' these sacrificial formulas with the bulk 
of the Iiiy-ieda hymns, Dr. Haii<; comes to the con- 
clusion that the former are more ancient. Ho shows 
that certain of these formulas and Y^ivids were known 
to the poets of the hymns, as they undoubtedly were ; 
but this would only prove that these poets were ac- 
quainted with tho'-e as well as with other portions of 
the ceremonial. It would only confirm the view ad- 
vocated by others, that certain hymns were clearly 
written for ceremonial purposes, though the ceremonial 
presup])oscd by these hymns may in many cases prove 
more simple and primitive than the ceremonial laid 
down in the l!rahmai,'as and Sulras. ]]ut if Dr 
Hang fi IK us tliat the Ki^his tried their poetical tal- 
ent first in the composition of Ya//yas, or verses to be 
reciti'd nliih' an ofiln’ing w:is thrown into the fire, 
and that the Yti//yas were afterwards e.xtcnded into 
little songs, we must ask, is this fiict or tlieory? And 
if we are told that “ tliere can he liai'dlv any doubt 
that the hymns vhich wc posse.ss are jmrely sacrificial, 
and made only for sacrificial purposes, and that those 
wliich express more general ideas, or philosophical 
ihonglits, or confessions of sins, are conijarativel'- 
late," we can only repeat our former qnestion. Dr. 
Hang, when proceeding to give his proofs tliat the 
purely sacrificial poetry is more ancient than cither 
profane soiigs or hymns of a more general religious 
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character, only profluccs such collateral evidence as 
may be found in tlie literary history of the Jews and 
the Chinese — evidence which is curious, but not con- 
vincing. Among the Arvan nations, it has hitherto 
been coiisidereil, as a general rule, that ])oetrv jirecedes 
j)roso. Jv^ow the Ya//va.s and Xi\ids arc jirose, and 
thougli Dr. ILuig calls it rhythmical prose, yet, as 
compared with the hymns, they are ])rose ; and though 
such an argument by itself could by no means be con- 
sidered as sufficient to upset any solid evidence to the 
contrary, yet it is stronger than the argument derived 
froiii the literature of nations who are neither of them 
Aryan in language or thought. 

But though we have tried to show the insufficiency 
of the arguments advanced by Dr. Hang in support 
of his theory, we are by no means ]>re])ared to deny 
the great aittirpiity of some of the sacrificial formulas 
and invocations, and more itarticularly of the Kivids 
to which he f)r the first time has called attention. 
Tliere prob.ably existed very ancient Nivlils or invoca- 
tions, but are the Nivids which we possess the iden- 
tical Alvids alluded to in the hymns ? If so, why 
have they no accents ; why do they not form part of 
the Sanhitas; wliv were thev not jirescrved, discussed, 
and analyzed with the same religious care as the 
metrical hvnui',? The Nivids which we now possess 
may, as Dr. Hang .siijiposgs, have in^jilred the Kishis 
with the bunlen of tlieir hynuis ; but they may equally 
well Iiave been put together bv later compilers from 
the very liymns of the Jli'his. There is many a 
hvmn in the Sanhita of the Rig-vcila vhich maybe 
called a “ Nivid,” i. e. an invitation addressed to the 
gods to come to the sacrifices, and an cnumeiation 
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of the principal names of each deity. Tliose ^vllo be- 
lieve, on more general grounds, tluit all religion began 
with sacrifice anti sacrificial formulas, will naturally look 
on such hymns and on the INivids as relics of a more 
primitive age: while others who look upon prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving, and the unfettered exjiression 
of devotion and wonderment as the first germs of a re- 
ligious worship, will treat the same Nivids as produc- 
tions of a later age. Wo doubt whether this problem 
can be armied on general orounds. Admitting that 
the Jews began with s.acrillcc and ended with psalms, 
it would by no means follow that the Aryan nations 
did the same, nor would the chronological arrangement 
of the ancient literature of China help us much in 
forming an opinion of the growth of the Indian mind. 
We must take each nation by itself, and try to find out 
what they themselves hold as to the relative anti(piity 
of their literary ilociimeiits. On general grounds the 
problem whether .-sacrifice or ]>raycr comes first, may 
bo argued <id in finitum just like the jiroblem whether 
the hen comes fiist or tlio egg. In the special case of 
the .sacred literature of the Urahmans, we must be 
guided by their own tradition, which invariably places 
the jioetical hymns of the Rig-veda before the ceremo- 
nial hymns and formulas of the Yayur-veda and Sama- 
veda. The strongest argument that has yet been 
brought forward against this view' is, that the Ibrmulas 
of the Ya^ur-veda and the sacrificial texts of the 
Sama-veda contain occasionally more archaic forms of 
language than the hymns of the Rig-veda. It was 
sujiposed, therefore, that, although the hymns of the 
Rig-veda might have been composed at an earlier time, 
the sacrificial hymns and formulas were the first to be 
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lollectecl and to be jireserved in tlic schools bj means 
of a strict mnemonic discijdine. Tlie liynins of the 
liiu-veda, some of wliich liavc no referei'.ce wliatever 
to the Vedie ceremonial, beino; collected at a later 
time, mieht have been stri|>[ied, while being handed 
down by oral tradition, of those grammatical forms 
which in the course of time had become obsolete, but 
which, if once recognized and sanctioned in theological 
seminaries, would have been jireserved there with the 
most religious care. 

According to Dr. Hang, the jieriod during wdiich 
the Vedic hymns were eoni|io'.ed extends frem 1400 
to iOOO B. c. Tlio oldest hymns, however, and the 
sacrificial formulas he would jilace between 2000 and 
2400 ]!. c. This jieriod, corresjionding to what has 
been called the ‘‘ A’/iamlas " and “ blantra ” jieriods, 
would be succeeded by the lirahmana jieriod, and Dr. 
Hang would place the bulk of the Hrfilnnanas, all 
written in prose, between 1400 and 1200 n. c. He 
does not attribute much \veiglit to the distinction 
made by the Brahmans themselves between revealed 
and profane literature, and would place the Sutras al- 
most contemporaneous with the BnlhinaJias. Thu only 
fixed jioint from which he starts in his chronological 
arrangement is the date imjilied by the jiosition of 
the solstitial jioints mentioned in a little treatise, the 
“ t? votislia," a date which has been accnratelv fixed 
by tlie Rev. R. l\Iain at 11^0 n. c.^ Dr. Hang fully 
admits that such an oliservation was an alisointe neces- 
sity for the Brahmans in regulating their calendar - — 

“ The jiroper time,” he writes, “ of commencing and 
Sliding their sacrifices, jirincijially the so-called ‘ Rattras ’ 

1 See preface to the funrth ’•olumc of my edition of the Rig-veda. 
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or sacrificial sessions, could not be kiiou n without 
an accurate know leil^-e of the time of tlie sun’s 
nortliern and soutliern ])i'on;ress. Tlie knowledije of 
tlie calendar fi)rins such an essential part of the 
ritual, tliat nianv itn])ortaut conditions of the latter 
cannot be cari'ieil out without the former. The .sac- 
rifices are allowed to commence oidy at certain lucky 
constellations, and in certain mouths. So, for instance, 
a.s a I'ule, no great sacrifice can commence during the 
sun’s southern progress ; for this is regarded up to the 
piTsent day as an uidncky period by the Brahmans, 
in adiich even to die is believed to be a mi.sfortune. 
Tl.c great sacrifices generally take place in spring, in 
tie months of iiaitra and Vaisidiha (April and May). 
Tlie Satti 'as. which lasted for one year, ^vcre, as one 
may hairii from a careful ])erusal of the fourth book of 
tlie Aitareya-bi ahmaaa, nothing but an imitation of 
the Mill’s yearly cour.sc. They were divided into two 
distinct parts, each consisting of si.y months of thirty 
days each; in the midst of both was the Vishuvat, 
i.e. ‘ eijuator or central day,’ cutting the whole Sat- 
tra into two halves. The ceremonies were in both 
halves exactly the .same, hut tliev were in the latter 
half jierfonned in an inverted order."’ 

Ihis argument of Dr. Hang's seems correct as far as 
the date of the estabiisliment of the ceremonial is con- 
cerned, and it is curious that several scholars w ho liave 
lately written on the origin of the Vedic calendar, and 
the jiossibility ot its foreign origin, should not luive per- 
cei\ ed the intiiiiato relation between that calendar and 
the whole ceremonial system of the Brahmans. Dr. 
Haug is, no doubt, perfectly riglit when he claims the 
invention ot the iN akshatra.s, or the Lunar Zodiac of the 
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Brahmans, if we may so call it, for India ; he may be 
right, also, when he assigns the twelfth century as the 
earliest date for the origin of that simple astronomical 
system on which the calendar of the Vedic festivals is 
founded. He calls the theories of others, who have 
latelv tried to claim the first discoveiy of the Naksha- 
tras for China, Babylon, or some other Asiatic country, 
absurd, and takes no notice of the sanguine expecta- 
tions of certain scholars, who imagine they will soon 
have discovered the very names of tlie Indian Naksha- 
tras in Bahvlonian inscriptions. But does it flillow that, 
because the ceremonial ])resupposcs an observation of 
the solstitial ijoints in about the twell'tli century, there- 
fore the theol'igical works in whitdi that ceremonial is 
e.xplained, commented tipon, and furnishe<l with all 
kimls of mysterious meaning', were coni]>osed at that 
early date? ^Ve see no stringency whatever in this 
argument f)fDr. Hang's, and we thiidt it nill he neces- 
sary to look for other anchors by which to fix the drift- 
ing wrecks of Vedic literature. 

Dr. Haue's two volumes, containing the text of the 
Aitareya- bralnnatta, translation, and notes, would 
probably never have been published, if they had not 
received the patronage of the Bombay Government. 
However interesting the Brahnuutas may be to stu- 
dents of Indian literature, they arc <if small interest to 
the general reader. The greater ]>ortion of them is 
simple twaddle, and what is worse, theological twaddle. 
No person who is not aeapiaintcd liefu'ehand with the 
l)lace which the Brahmanas fill in the history of the 
Indian mind, could read more than ten jiages without 
being disgusted. To the historian, however, and to the 
Ithilosrpher, they are of infinite importance : to the for- 

VOL. I. 8 
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mor as a real link between the ancient ami inoilern lit- 
erature of India ; to the latter as a most important j)liase 
in the growth of the human mind, in its passaixe from 
health to disease. Such books, which no circulating; 
library would touch, are just the books which Govei'n- 
ment.s, if possible, or Universities and learned S(jcietic-, 
sl’mnld jiatronize ; and if we congratulate Dr. Hang cm 
having seciu'ed the enlightened patronage of the J5om- 
bay Government, we may congratulate INIr. Howard 
and the Bombay Government on having, in thi.s in- 
stance, secured the services of a iona fide scholar like 
Dr. Haug.i 

March^ 1864. 

1 A few parajeraphs in tlii^ review, in which alluMun wa.«! nuide to certain 
char^^C'^ of what ini^ht he calied literary rattenin:;,” bri'ii^Iit l)v Or. Ilaii^ 
aijaiiut some SuB'-krit "cholat^, and more particnl.uly n^aiii't the (.'flitnr of 
tlie Imlifdifi ^tiulitii at rn.-r!in, have hero lunm oinittod, ns ii'i I'om. j of any 
iiitcro'f. 'riny may ho however, in (ho iiinih vo! uii<- m ihat [loiioil- 
kmI. lieio my u v ivw has h«*i-n i ''j>rm (<•<(, (h"iiu in as n-n.il \ t rv iin oi looflr. 

It vv.is mit [ v\ !ni lir't hr'>nu''iit tln-si* avt n-.Ginris, noj shoiiid I h,’.\i-ft'If lu-*- 
titii-d Ml alliuliit:( fu ih.’in, H the c\ i-Imn <• plaeod h.-!«.i,* m,. I, o[ m-t con- 
vinced mo that ihercwas jhiindahon i'..r (hem I .nil wilhiiu to ailmit 

that the hiiiiina^o of I)r. fl.ui:,'’ and ofheis m.iy have h.fii tun s(>\f.it‘, hut 
few Will Ihmis. tiiat a very loinl and h«iu(vD»us d.mi.il u ih,- in-f uav (o simw 
that iho ‘'tnctuifs wcic iiiiitc iindi’'cr\ c<l 1(‘, l.y alhul.ii^ to tiiO'O matters 
and fianlJy <'.'t])rc''iiu: my disappiuval of tlinn, I have ;.uc-n iiiiiU'ct svary 
pain, I sincerely ro^^ret it. So mm h for the past. As (o tim fiituiv, cajc, I 
tru.st, ill he taheii, — for the «akc ot the gtmd fame tif ( lennau sfliohirsiiip, 
which, tiioiigh livjii^^ in England, I liave quite a-i much at lieait it living 
in Germany. — not to give even the fainte'^t countenance to similar '•ua- 
picions. It my remarks slimild help In producing that result. I .sliall be 
glad to bow my head in silence under the vials of wrath that have been 
rioured upon it. 
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Sanskrit scholars resident in India enjoy consider- 
able advantaijes over those who devote themselves to 
the study of the ancient literature of the Brahmans in 
this country, or in France and Germany. Although 
Sanskrit is no longer spoken by the great mass of the 
people, there are few large towns in which we do not 
meet with some more or less learned natives — the 
pandits, or, as they used to be called, pundits — men 
who have passed through a regular apprenticeship in 
Sanskrit grammar, and who generally devote them- 
selves to the .study of some special branch of Sanskrit 
literature, whether law, or logic, or rhetoric, or astron- 
omv, or anvthing else. These men, who formerly lived 
on the liberalitv of the Rajahs and on the superstition 
of the people, find it more and more ditlleult to make a 
living among their own countrymen, and are glad to be 
employed by any civilian or otiicer who takes an in- 
terest in their ancient lore. Though not scholars in 

1 Ffb/n/s 07} the Sacreil Lnnfjunpe^ Writw^s, and RtVi^'ion of the Pnisecs, 
By Martin Hang', TIr. Thil. Bombay, 1SG2. 
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OUT sense of the word, and therefore of little us> as 
teaciiers oi' tlie lan^nairo, tiiey are extremely useful to 
more advanced .studeiit>, who are able to set them to do 
that kind of woik for uhieh they are fit, and to check 
their labors bv j'ndicioiis sii])ervi^ic)n. All our gri'at 
Sanskrit scholars, from Sir W'dliani Jones to 11. 11. 
IVihon, have fully acknrAvledyed their oblipitions to 
their native assistants. They used to work in Calcutta, 
Benares, and Bombay with a jiandit at each elbow, in- 
stead of the frrammar and the dictionary which Enro- 

S' • 

pean scholars have to consult at every diffietdt jxassage. 
Whenever an Encrlish Sahib undertook to edit or trans- 

O 

late a Sanskrit text, these pandits had to cojiy and to 
collate MSS., to make a verbal index, to produce jiaral- 
k'l passages from other writer.s, and, in many cases, to 
suj)ply a translation into Hindustani. Bengali, or into 
their own ])eculiar English. In fact, if it had not been 
for the assistance thus fully and freely i-mnlered by 
native schokirs, Sanskrit sidiolar'hip would never ha\'e 
made the rapid jirogress nliich, during Ic's than a cen- 
tuiy, it has made, not only in India, but in almost 
every country of Europe. 

With this examjile to follow, it is curious that hardly 
any attempt should have been madi; by English resi- 
dents, particularly in the Ibunbay Bresidency, to avail 
themselves of the assistance of the Parsis for the jmr- 
pose of mastering the ancient langnago and literature 
of the warshi])]iers of Ormuzd. If it is remembered 
that, next to Sanskrit, there is no more ancient lan- 
guage than Zend, — and that, next to the Veda, there 
is, among the Aryan nations, no more j)i'imiiive relig- 
ious code than the Zend-Avesta, it is sur])rising that so 
little should have been done I)v the members of the 
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Indian Civil Service in tins important branch of study. 
It is well known that such was the enthusiasm kindled 
in the heart of Ampietil Diiperron by the siyht of a 
fac-simile of a l>aj;e of the Zend-Avesta, that in order 
to secure a jiassaiTO to India, he enlisted as a private 
soldier, and spent six years (17.j4-17l51) in different 
parts of Western India, trviniT to collect j\ISS, of the 
sacred writings of Zoroaster, and to acquire from the 
Dustoors a knowledee of their contents, llis example 
was followed, tlunio-li in a less adventurous spirit, by 
Rask, a learned Dam*, who after collectinpt at Ihanbay 
many valnablo 1\ISS. for the Danisli (lovernment, 
wrote in iSdG his essay “ On the Age and (ienuineness 
of the Zend Language.'’ Another Dane, at present 
one of the nio't learned Zend scholars in Eurojie, 
Westergaard, likewise proceeded to India (1^41- 
1843), liefore he undertook to publi'h his edition of 
the religious books of the Zoroastrians. (Copenhagen, 
1802 .) During all this time, while Frencli and (xer- 
man scholars, such as Burnouf, Dopp, and Spiegel, 
were hard at work in deeijihering the curious remains 
of the j\Iao-iau religion, liardlv anvthlng was contrib- 
uted by English students living in the very heart of 
Parsiism at Bombay and Poona. 

A'e are all tlie more jileased. therefore, that a 
■ymung (ierinau sehokir. Dr. Hang, — who tlirough the 
judicious recommendation of i\li'. Howard. Dii’i'Ctor of 
Public Instruction in the Bombay Ib'e-idcney. was 
ajipointed to a I’rofe-sor-hi)) <•!’ San-krit in the Poona 
College, — should have gra-ped the opportunity, and 
devoted himself to a thorough -■tudv ot the sacred 
literature of the Parsis. He went to India well jnv- 
pared for his task, and he has not di^aiqminted the 
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hopes wliicli those wlio kiicMv hiin entertained of Jiim 
on Ills departure from Germany. Unless ]ie had been 
master of liis subject befljre lie went to Poona, tlie 
assistance of the Dnstoor.s would ha\e been of little 
avail to him. Put knowing all tliat could be known 
in Euro|io of the Zend lan^naye and literature, he 
Icnew what questions to ask, he could check every 
answer, and he could learn with his eyes what it is 
almo't iin[)Ossible to learn from books, namely, the 
religions ceremonial ami the ritual observances which 
form so considerable an element in the Vondidad and 
Vispered. The result of his studies is now before ms 
in a volume of “ Ess.ays on the Sacred Language, 
Writings, and Religion of the Parsecs,’’ published at 
Bombay, 1802. It is a volume of only three hundred 
and si.xty-cight pao'es, and sells in Englam! for one 
guinea. Nevei theless, to the student of Zend it is one 
of the cheaJ)e^t books ever published. It contains fair 
Essays; 1. llisfory of the Researches into the Sacred 
Writings and Religion of the Parsei's from the earliest 
times down to the juvsent; 2. Outliiu' of a Gram- 
mar of the Zend Language ; o. The Zend-Avesta, or 
the Scripture of the Parsecs ; 4. Grigiu and Develop- 
ment of the Zoroastrian Religion. The most im])or- 
tant portion is the Outline of the Zend Grammar; for, 
though a mere outline, it is the f r-t systematic gram- 
matical analysis of that citrioiis language. In other 
languages, we generally begin by learning the gram- 
mar, and then make our way gradually through the 
literature. In Zend the grammatical terminations had 
first to be discovered by a ctireful anatomy of the liter- 
ature. The Parsis themselves possessed no such work. 
Even their mo^t learned jiriests are satisfied with 
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learning tlie Zend-Avesta bj lieart, ai d witli acquiring 
sonic idea of its iin|)ort bj means of a Pelilei i transla- 
tion, ivliicli dates from the Sas>aiiian period, or of a 
Sanskrit translation of still later date. Hence tlie 
translation of tlie Zend-Avesta jniblislied by Anqnetil 
Duperron, ivitli tlie assistance of Dnstoor Darab, was 
by no means trnstwortby. It was, in fart, a French 
translation of a Pensian rendering of a Pelilei i version 
of tlie Zend original. It was Purnouf wlio, aided bv 
his knowledge of Sanskrit, and bis fimiliarity nith the 
priiK'i]iles of conqiarative grammar, a]>proarlied, iiir the 
first time, tlie very words of the Zend original. lie 
bad to conquer every inch of ground for himself; 
and his ‘‘ Commentaire sur lo Yas-iia’’ is. in liict, like the 
decijihering of one long inscription, only siirjiasscd in 
difiiciilty by his later decipheriiionts of the cuneiform 
inscrijitions of the Aclncmeniaii inonarchs of Persia. 
Aided by the labors of IJurnouf and other.s. Dr. Ilaug 
has at last succeeded in putting together the diijecta 
vitmhra poitcc, and we have now in his Outline, not 
indecil a grammar like that of Jhl/dni for Samskrit, yet 
a sufficient skeleton of what was once a living language, 
not inferior, in richness and delicacy, even to the 
idiom of the Vedas. 

There are, at present, five editions, more or less 
rompletc, of the Zend-.Vvesta. The i'ir--t was litho- 
grajihed under ISurnoiirs direction, and published at 
Paris lS:2'.l-184d. The second edition of the text, 
.ranscrihed into Koman characters, ajipeared at Leip- 
zig, ISoO, jniblislied by Professor Prockhaus. The 
third edition, in Zend characters, was given to the 
\M)rld bv Professor Spiegel. 18.il : and about the same 
time a fourth edition was undertaken by Professor 
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Westergaard, at Copenliagcii, 18.12 to 18.34. There 
are one or two editions of tJie Zend-Avesta, pnlilislied 
in India, witii Gnzerati translations, wliicli we Jiavc not 
seen, hut wliiclt are frcquentlv quoted In' native 
seliolars. A German ti’anslatlon of the Ze!id-^\ vesta 
was undertaken liv Professor Spiegel, fltr superior in 
accuracy to tliat of Antjuetil Diqierron, yet in tlie nitiin 
based on the Pelilevi version. Portions of tlie ancient 
text ]iad been ininntelv analyzed and ti’aiislated by 
Dr. Hang, oven before Ills departure tiir the East. 

The Zend-Avesta is not a voluminous vork. We 
still call it the Zend-Avesta, though we are told that 
its proper title is “ xV vesta Zend,” nor does it seem at 
all likely that the now familiar name will ever be sur- 
rendered for the more correct one. ll'ho speaks of 
Cassius Dio, though we are told that Dio Cassius is 
wrong? Nor do we feel at all coininced that the 
name of “ ^Vi csta Zeml ” is the original and only 
fori’cct name. According to the Paivis, xli'C'fa nuains 
.saci’ed text, Zend its I’ehleS'i traiulation. Put in the 
Pehlei’i tl•an^Iations themselves, the orieinal work of 
Zoroa-ter is sjioken of as vesta Zend.” Whv it is 
so called by the Pehlevi traiisl itors, we are nowhere 
told by themseh’es, and many conjectures ha\o, in 
consequence, been started bv almost everv Zend 
scholar. Dr. Ilaug siqqioses that the earliest portions 
of the Zend-x\.ve>ta ought to be called “ As esta,” the 
later jiortions Zend,” — Zend meaning, according to 
him. commentary, exjilanation, gloss. Neither the 
Word “.A vesta” nor “Zend,” however, occurs in the 
original Zemd texts ; and though “ Avesta ” seems to 
be the .‘saiiskrit aiuisfht, the Pehlevi ap^^stak, in the 
sense of “ authorized text,” the etymology of “ Zend,’ 
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as derived from a supposed zanti, Sanskrit fjnaU, 
knowledge, is not free from serious olijections. Avesta 
Zend was most likelv a traditional name, hardly un- 
derstood e\-en at tiie time of the Pehlevi translators, 
wlio retained it in their writings. It was jtossibly 
misinter])reteil by them, as many other Zend words 
liavo been at their liands, and may have been orig- 
inally the Sanskrit word “ /i/mndas,” ^ whieh is a]>plied 
by the Bralimans to the sacred liymns of the Veda. 
Certainty on sucli a ])oint is impossible ; but as it is 
but fair to give a preference to tlio conjectures of those 
wlio arc most familiar with the subject, we quote tlie 
following explanation of Dr. Hang: — 

“ The meaning of the term ‘ Zend ’ vai’ied at differ- 
ent periods. Originally it meant the inteiprelation 
of the sacred texts <lescended from Zarathustra and 
Ids disci])les by tlie successors of the ])rophet. In tlie 
course of time, these inteipretations being regarded 
as equally sacred with the original texts, botli were 
then called xV vesta. Both having become unintelligible 
to tlie majority of the Zoroastrians, in consequence of 
their language having died out, they required a Zend 
or explanation again. This new Zend was furnished 
by the most learned jiriests of the Sa^sanian period in 
the shape of a translation into the vei-nacular language 
of Per-ia (Pehlevi) in those dav-, which tran-lation 
beinc- th.e only source to the prii --ts of tlie jiresent 
time whence to derive any knowledge of the old texts, 
is therefore the only Zend or explanation they know 
of. ... . The name Pazend, to Ik- met with fre- 

quently in connection with xV vesta and Zend, denotes 

the further explanation of the Zend doctrine 

1 See page ^ 2 . 
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The Pazeiid Jann'narje is the same as the so-called 
Parsi, i. e. tlie ancient Persian, as ^^Tittc■n till about 
the time of Pii'di:'!, IVIIO a. n.” 

Al'hatever ''ve mav tliink of the nomenclature thus 
advocated Jiy Dr. Hang, ive must aclmowled^e in the 
fullest manner Ids oreat merit in sejiai'atin^ for the 
fii'st time the tnore ancient from the more modern 
pai't.s of tlie Zend-Avesta. Tlionijli the existence of 
ditferent dialects in the ancient texts was jiointerl out 
bv Spiegel, and althongli the metrical j)ortions cf the 
Yasna had been clearly marked by YTstergaard, it is 
nevertheless Hang's great achievement to have e.x- 
tracted these early relics, to have collected them, and 
to have attempted a comjilete translation of them, as 
fill' as such an attempt could bo carrieil out at the 
present moment. His edition of the “Garhas” — for 
this is the name of the ancient metrical ])ortions — 
marks an epoch in the hi'-tory of Zoid scliolarshij), 
and the importance of the recovery of' the.se genuine 
relies of Zoroa't(.'r's ixdigion has been well brought out 
by Jluiisen in the least known of his books, “ Gott in 
dor Geschichte.'’ We by no me.an.s think that the 
translations here offered b\' Dr. Hang are final. Wo 
hope, on the contrary, that ho will go on with the 
work he has .so well begun, and that he « ill not rest 
till he has removed every dark s^peck that still covers 
tiie image of Zoroaster’s primitive fiiith. Manv of the 
jiassages as tran.slated hv him are as clear as davlight, 
and carry conviction by their very clearness. Otliers, 
lio'vever, are obscure, hazy, meaningless. We feel 
that tliey must liave been intended for something else, 
sometliing more definite and forcible, though we can- 
not tell what to do with the words as they stand. 
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Scii',e, after all, is the p-eat test of translation. We 
must feci convinced that there was good sense in these 
ancient poems, otherwise mankind would not have 
taken the trouble to jireserve them ; and if we cannot 
discover good sense in them, it must he either our 
fault, or the words as we now read them were not the 
words uttered by the ancient jirophets of the world. 
The following are n few .specimens of Dr. Haiu^'s 
translations, in Avliieh the reader will easily discover 
the different hues of certainty and uncertaintv, of 
sense and mere verbiage: — 

“ 1. That I will ask Thee, tell mo it right, thou 
living God .' whether your friend (Sraosha) be willing 
to recite his own hymn as pr.ayer to my friend (Fra- 
shaostra or Vistasjsa), thou Wise I and whether ho 
should c('me to us with the good mind, to jierfbrm for 
us true in tions of friendship. 

“ 2. That I will ask Tliee, tell mo it right, tlioti 
living fjotl ! How arose the best pre-ent life (this 
world) ? liy what means are the present things (the 
world) to be supported '? That spirit, the holy (Vohu 
mano), 0 true wise spirit ! is the guardian of the 
beings to v.-ard off from them every evil ; He is the 
promoter of all lil'e. 

“ 3. That I will U'k Thee, tell me it right, thou 
living God I Who was in the beginning the Father 
and Creator of truth? Who made the .sun and stars? 
Who causes the moon to increa-'O and wane if not 
Thou? This I wi'h to know, except what I already 
know. 

“ d. d'hat I will ask Thee, tell me it I'ight, thou 
li\ingGod! Who is holding the earth and the skies 
above it ? Who made the waters ami the trees of the 
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field ? Who is in tlie winds and storms tliat they so 
quickly run ? Who is the Creator of the rrood-minded 
beings, tliou Wi.^e?’’ 

Tin's is a short specimen of the caiiiest portion of tlie 
Zend-^Vvc'ta. The folhnvinir is an extract from one 
of the iati'sf, tlie so-called “ Ormn/d Gaslit — 

“■ Zaratiiustra a-ked Aiinramazda after the most ef- 
fectual s]ie!l to guard against tlie iuHiienco of e^■il 
spirits. He was answered by the Snjireme Sjiirit, 
tliat the utterance of the different names of Alnira- 
mazda protects best from evil. TJierenpoa Zarathustra 
begged Ahuraniazda to coinniiinicate to him these 
name.s. Ho then enumerates twenty. TJie first is 
‘ Ahmi,’ i. e. ‘I am;’ the fourth, ‘ Asha - v'ahista,’ 
i. e. ‘tlie best purity;’ the .si.xth, ‘I am wisdom;’ 
the eightli, ‘lam knowledge;’ the twelfth, ‘Almra,’ 
t. e. ‘ li' ing; ’ the twentieth, ‘I am who I am, -Mazdao.' ” 
Ahiirnmazda says then further; — 

“ ' If yon call me at day or at night by thi'se names, 

I slial! come to as^i't and help yon ; tlie angel Serosh 
will then come, the genii of the wareis and the trees.’ 
For the utter I'iell'at of the evil -j/irit', bad men, witches. 
Pen's, a series of other names are suggested to Zara- 
thustra, such as protector, guardian, sjiirit, the holiest, 
the best fire-priest,” etc. 

Whether the striking coincidence between one of the 
suggested names of Ahuraniazda, namely, “I am who 
I am, ’ and the exidanation of the name .Jehovah, Exo- 
dus iii. 14, “I am that I am,'’ is accidental or not, must 
dejiend on the age that can he .assigned to the (Irimizd 
\asht. The chronological arrangement, however, of 
the various jiortions of the Zend-Avesta is as yet merely 
tentative, and tliesc questions must remain for future 
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consideration. Dr. Hang points out other similarities 
between tlie doctrines of Zoroaster and tlie Old and 
New Testaments. “The Zoroastrian rclitrion,” he 
writes, “ exhibits a very close affinity to, or rather 
identity with, several important doctrines of tlie Mo- 
siac religion and Christianity, such as the personality 
and attributes of the devil, and the resurrection of the 
dead.” Neither of these doctrines, however, would 
seem to be characteristic of the Old or New Testa- 
ment, and the resurrection of the dead is certainly to 
be found by implication only, and is nowhere dis- 
tinctly asserted, in the religious books of Moses. 

There are other points on which we should join issue 
with Dr. Hung — as, fir instain'o. when, on page 17, he 
call 3 the Zend tlie elder .si^ter of San-krit. This seems 
to us in the veiy teetli of the evidence so carefully 
brought together by himself in his Zend grammar. If 
he means the modern Sanskrit, as distinguished from 
the Vedie, his statement would be right to some e.xtent; 
but even thus, it would be easy to show many grammat- 
ical forms in the later Sanskrit more primitive than 
their corresponding forms in Zend. These, however, 
are minor points compared with the great results of his 
labors which Dr. Hang has brought together in these 
four Es.savs ; and we feel certain that all who are in- 
terested ill the .study of ancient language and ancient 
religion will look firnard with the greate-t expectations 
to Dr. Hang s continued inve-tigations of the langu.ugo, 
the literature, the ceremonial, and the religion of the 
descendants of Zoroaster. 


Decimhir, 1SG2. 
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There are certain brandies of pliilolorrical research 
■which seem to be constantly changing, sliifting, and, we 
hope, progressing. After the key to the interpretation 
of ancient inscriptions has been found, it by no means 
follows that every word can at once bo definitely ex- 
plained, or every sentence correctly construed. Tims 
it happens that the same hieroglypliic or cuneiform text 
is rendered differently by different scholars ; nav, that 
the same scholar proposes a new rendering not many 
years after Ids first attempt at a translation lias been 
published. And what ajjplies to the decipherment of 
inscriptions applies with ccinal force to the translation 
of ancient texts. A translation of the hymns of the 
Veda, or of the Zend-Avesta, and, we may add, of the 
Old Testament too, requires cx.actly the same process 
as the deciphering of an inscription. The only safe way 
of finding the real meaning of words in the sacred texts 
of the Brahmans, the Zoroastrians, or the Jews, is to 
compare every passage in which the same word occurs, 
and to look for a meaning that is equally applicable to 
all, and can at the same time be defended on grammat- 
ical and etymological grounds. This is no doubt a 

1 A Lecture on an Original Speech of Zoroazier. By Martin Haug. Bom* 
Vay, 1S65. 
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tedious process, nor can it be free from uncertainty ; 
but it is an uncertainty inherent in tlie subject itself, 
for 'whicli it would be unfair to blame those by whose 
genius and perseverance so much light has been shed 
on the darkest pages of ancient histoiy. To those who 
are not acquainted with the efforts by which Grotefend, 
Burnouf, Lassen, and Rawlinsoii unraveled the inscrip- 
tions of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, it may seem inex- 
plicable, for instance, how any inscription which at one 
time was supposed to conlinn the statement, known 
from Herodotus, that Darius obtained tlie sovereignty 
of Persia by the neighing of his hor^e, sliould now Held 
so very different a meaning. Herodotus relates that 
after the assassination of .Smerdis, the six con-pii’ators 
agreed to confer the royal dignity on him vhose horse 
should neigh first at sunrise. The hor>e of Darius 
neighed first, and he was accordingly elected king of 
Persia. After his election, Herodotus .states that Da- 
rius erected a stone monument eont.iining the figure 
of a horseman, with the following inscri])tion : “Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, obtained the kingdom of the Per- 
sians by the virtue of his horse (giving its name), and 
of Oibareus, his CToora.” Lassen translated one of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, copied originally by Xiebuhr 
from a huge slab built in the southern wall of the 
great platform at Persepolis, in the following manner: 

“ Auramazdis magnus est. Is maxinius est deorum. 
Ipse Darium regem constituit, benevolens imperium 
obtulit. Ex voluntate Auramazdis Darius rex sum. 
Genorosus sum Darius rex hujus regionis Persicm; 
banc mild Auram.azdis obtulit ‘ hoc j)oina‘rio ope cqui 
(Choaspis) clar® virtutis.’ ” This translation was pub- 
lished in 1844, and the arguments by which Lassen sup- 
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ported it, in the sixtli volume of tlie “ Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Mor^enlandes,” niav ho read with interest 
and advantage even now when we know that tliis emi- 
nent scholar was mistaken in his analysis. The first 
step towards a more correct translation was made by 
Professor Holtzmann, who in 1843 pointed out that 
Smerdis was murdered at Susa, not at Persepolis ; 
and tliat only six days later Darius was elected king 
of Persia, which happened again at Susa, and not at 
Persepolis. The monument, therefore, which Darius 
erected in the TTpoda-Tuov, or suburb, in the place where 
the fortunate event which led to his elevation occurred, 
and the inscription recording the event in loco, could 
not well be looked f()r at Persepolis. But far more im- 
portant was the evidence dei'ived from a more careful 
analysis of the words of the in-cription itself. “Miha,” 
which Lassen translated as poiitwriHm, occurs in three 
other jilaces, where it certainlv cannot mean suburb. 
It seems to be an adjective meaning .splendid, beauti- 
ful. Besides, nibd is a nominative singular in the flsmi- 
nine, and so i.s the jirnnoun hya which precedes, and 
the two words which follow it — •“ uvaspii ” and “umar- 
tiya.” Profe.s.sor Holtzmann translatcil therefore the 
same sentence which Professor Lassen had rendered 
by “ hoc ])oma‘rio ope cqui (Choaspis) claraj virtutis,” 
by “ qu;e nitida, herbosa, Celebris est,” a translation 
which is in the main correct, and has been adopted 
alterwards both by Sir H. Rawlinson and IM. 0{)pert. 
Sir 11. Bawl inson translates the whole passage as fol- 
lows ; “ This Province of Persia which Ormazd has 
granted to me, which is illustrious, abounding in good 
horses, producing good men.” Thus vanished the hor.se 
of Darius, and the curious confirmation which the 
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cuneiform inscription was at one time supposed to 
lend t(j the Persian legend recorded by Herodotus. 

It would be easy to j)oiut out many jtassagcs of this 
kind, and to use them in order to throw discredit on 
the whole method by which these and other inscrip- 
tions have lately been deci])hcred. It would not re- 
quire any great display of forensic or parliamentary 
eloquence, to convince the public at large, by means of 
such evidence, that all the labors of Grotefend, Pur- 
nouf, Lassen, and Rawlinson had been in vain, and to 
lay down once for all the general ))rinci])le that the 
origi\ial meaning of inscriptions written in a dead lan- 
guage, of which the tradition is once lost, can never be 
recovered. F<)rtunately, questions of this kind are not 
settled by eloquent jdeading or by the votes of majori- 
ties, but, on the contrary, by the indejiemlent judg- 
ment of the few who are competent to judge. I'he 
fact that different scholars should ditier in their inter- 
pretations, or that the same scholar should reject his 
former translation, and adopt a new one that jiossibly 
may have to he surrendered again as soon as new light 
can be thrown on points hitherto doubtful and obscure, 
— all this, which in the hands of those who argue for 
victory and not for truth, constitutes .so formidable a 
weapon, and ajipeals so strongly to the jirejudices of 
the manv, ju'oduces very little etlect on the minds of 
those who understand the reason of these changes, and 
to whom each new change represents but a new step 
in advance in the discovery of truth. 

Nor should the fact he overlooked that, if there 
seems to he less change in the translation of the hooks 
of the Old Testament for instance, or of Homer, it is 
duo in a great measure to the absence of that critical 
9 


VOL I. 
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exactness at which the decipherers of ancient inscrip- 
tions and the translators of the Veda and Zend-Avesta 
aim in rendering cacli worti that conies before them. 
If we comjjared tlie tran-.]atioii of tlie Septiiagint witli 
the Authorized Version of the Olil Testament, we 
sliouhl occasionally find discrepancies nearly as start- 
ling as any that can be found in the dltferent transla- 
tions of the cuneiform inscriptions, or of the Veda and 
Zend-^V vesta. In tlie Book of Job, the Vulgate 

translates the exhortation of Job’s wife by “ Bless God 
and die ; ” the English version by “ Curse God and 
die ; ” the Septuagint by “Say some word to the Lord 
and die.” Though, at the time when the Seventy 
translated the Old Testament, Hebrew could hai’dly 
bo calletl a dead language, yet there were then many 
of its words the original meaning of which eixm the 
most learned rabbi would have Inul great dilh’cidty in 
defining with real accuracy. The meaning of words 
changes imjierceptibly and irresistilily. E\-en where 
there is a literature, and a printed literature like that 
of modern Euro]>e, four or five centuries work .such a 
change that few even of the most leai'iied divines in 
England would hnJ it ea.sy to read and to understand 
accuratelva theological treatise written in Emdish four 
hundreil years ago. The same hapjioned, and liap- 
pened to a far greater extent, in ancient languages. 
Nor was the sacred character attributeil to certain 
writings any safeguard. On the contrarv, greater 
violence is done by successive interpreters to sacred 
writings than to any other relics of ancient literature. 
Ideas grow and change, yet each generation tries to 
tind its own ideas reflected in the .sacred pages of their 
early pro])hcts, and, in addition to the ordinary influ- 
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ences wliicli blur and obscure tlie sharp features of old 
words, artificial influences are here at work distorting 
the natural expression of words which liave been in- 
vested with a sacred autliority. Passages in the Veda 
or Zend-Avesta wliich do not bear on religious or 
philosopliical doctrines are generally explained simply 
and naturallv, even by the latest of native commenta- 
tors. Put as soon as any word or sentence can be so 
turned as to support a doctrine, however modern, or a 
precejit however irrational, the siinjilest phrases are 
tortured and mangled till at last they are made to yield 
their assent to ideas the most foreign to the minds of the 
authors of the Veda and Zend-Avesta. 

To those who take an interest in these matters we 
may recommend a small Essay lately published by the 
Pev. II. G. y. Prownc, — the “ Mosaic Cosmogony,” 

• — in whicli the author endeavors to establish a literal 
translation of the first chapter of Genesis. Touching 
the first verb that occurs in the Bible, he writes : 

“ What is the meaning or scope of the Hebrew verb, 
in our Authorized Version, rendered by ‘ created ’ ? 
To English ears and understandings the sound comes 
naturallv, and by long use irresistibly, as the represen- 
tation of an ex nlliilo creation. But, in the teeth of all 
the Rabbirdcal and Cabalistic fancies of Jewish com- 
mentators, and vith reverential deference to modern 
criticism on the Hebrew Bible, it is not so. R. D. 
Kiinchi, in his endeavor to ascertain the shades of 
difference existing between the terms used in tne 
ilosaic covinogonv, has as'-uined that our Hebrew verb 
“ bara ” has the full signification of ex nihilo creavit. 
Our own Castell, a profound and self-denying scholar, 
has entertained the same groundless notion. And even 
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our illustrious Bryan Walton was not inaccessible to 
this oblique ray of liabbinical i<j}us fatuus.'' 

Mr. Browne then proceeds to quote Gesenius, who 
gives as the priinarv meaning of hara, “ he cut, cut 
out, carved, planed down, jwlished ; ” and he refers to 
Lee, who characterizes it as a silly theory that “ hara ” 
meant to create ca-m'Zti’fo. In Josliua xvii. l.j and 18, 
the same verb is used in the sense of cutting down 
trees j in Psalm civ. 30 it is translated by “ Thou re- 
newest the face of the earth.” In Arabic, too, ac- 
cording to Lane, hara means projierly, though not 
always, to create out of preexisting matter. All 
this shows that the verb “ hara,” as in the Sanskrit 
tvaksh or taksb,i there is no trace of the meaning 
•assigned to it by later scholars, of a creation out of 
nothing. That idea in its definiteness was a modern 
idea, most likely called iiirth by the contact between 
Jews and Greeks at Alexandria, ft w;is ju'obahly in 
contratlistinction to the Greek notion of matter as co- 
eternal with the Creator, that the .Tews, to whom Jc- 
hovah was all in all, asserted, fl)r the first time 
deliberately, that God had made all things out of 
nothing. This became afterwards the I'eceivcd and or- 
thodox view of Jewish and Christian divines, though 
the verb “hara,” so far from lending any snjiport to 
this theory, would rather show that, in the minds of 
those wliom Moses addressed and wlio^e language J’e 
sj)oke, it could only have called forth the shnjile con- 
ception of fa-'liioning or arranging — if, indeed, it called 
forth any more definite conee[)tioii than the general 
and vague one conveyed by the — nittr of the Septnagint. 
To find out how the words of the Old Testament were 

* .See Jurmann, in Kuhn’s Zeilschrift, xi. p. 388. 
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unJerstood by those to wlioin tliey were originally ad- 
dressed is a task attempted by very few interpreters 
of the Bible. The great majority of readers transfer 
without hesitation the ideas which they connect with 
woi’ds as used in the Jiinetcenth century to the mind 
of hloses or his contemporaries, forgetting altogether 
the distance which divides their language and their 
thoughts from the thoughts and language of the wan- 
dering tribes of Israel. 

How many words, again, there are in Homer which 
have indeed a traditional interpretation, as given by 
our dictionaries and commentaries, but the exact pur- 
port of which is comj)letely lost, is best known to 
Greek scholars. It is easy enough to translate -o\i- 
fjLOL.-) yi-fivpaL by the bridges of war, but what Homer 
really meant by these yt<l>vpa' has never been explained. 
It is extremely doubtful whether bridges, in otir sense 
of the word, were known at all at the time of Homer; 
and even if it could be proved that Homer used yifvpaL 
in the sense of a dam, the etymology, i. e. the ear- 
liest history of the word, would still remain obscure 
and doubtful. It is easy, again, to see that hfah in 
Greek means something like the English sacred. But 
how, if it did so, the same adjective could likewise be 
apjilied to a fish or to a ebariot, is a question which, if 
it is to be auswereil at all, can only be aii'wered bv an 
etymological analysis of tbe word.^ To sav that sio'rcd 
may mean and thereliire /<h/, is >aying noth- 

ing, pai'tieulai’l V as Homer does not speak of catching 
big fish, but of ('.ttching lisb in general. 

'fliese considerations — which might be carried 

1 On the Sanskrit /sA/rc, lively, see Kulin's Z’ ifsdiri//, \o\ ii. p. 
J75; vol. iii. p. 1-34. 
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mucli further, but wliicli, we are afraid, liave carried U9 
away too tar from our original subiect — were .suggested 
to us while I'eadiug a lecture lately ])ublislied by Dr. 
Haug, and originally delivered by hiiu at Ilonibay, in 
18l!4, before an almost exclusive Pars! audience. In that 
lecture Dr. Haug' gives a new translarion of ten short 
paragraj)hs of the Zend-Avesta, which he had explaiiied 
and translated in his “ Es-^ays on the Sacred Language 
of the Parsee.s,” published in 18tJ2. To an ordinary 
reader the difference between the two tran.slations, 
published within the space of two years, might cer- 
tainly be perplexing, and calculated to shake his faith 
in the soundness of a method that can lead to such va- 
rying results. Nor can it be denied that, if scholars 
who are engaged in these researches are bent on rep- 
resenting their last translation as final and as admitting 
of no further iinjiroyeinent, the jiublic has a right to 
remind them that “finality'’ is as dam'vrous a thing 
in scholar-hip as in politics. Considering the difficulty 
ot translating the pages of the Zend-.Vve-ta, we can 
never hope to have every sentence of it rendered into 
clear and intelligilile Engli-li. Those who for the 
first time reduced the sacre<l tradition.s of the Zoroas- 
trlans to writing were separated by more than a thou- 
sand years from the time of their original composition. 
After that came all the vicissitude.s to which manu- 
scrijits are exposed during the jirocess of being copied 
by more or less ignorant scribes. The most ancient 
i\lSS. of the Zend-Avesta date from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It is true there is an early 
translation of the Zend-Avesta, the Pehlevi transla- 
tion, and a later one in Sau-krit by Neriosengh. But 
the Pehlevi translation, which was made under the 
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auspices of tlie Sassanian kings of Persia, served only 
to sliow how completely- the literal and grammatical 
meaning of the Zend-Avesta was lost even at that 
time, in the third century after Christ ; while the 
Sanskrit translation was clearly made, not from the 
original, but from the Pehlevi. It is tme also, that 
even in more modern times the Parsis of Bombay 
were able to give to Anquetil Duperron and other Eu- 
ropeans what they’- considered as a translation of the 
Zend-Avesta in modern Persian. But a scholar like 
Burnouf, who endeavored for the first time to give an 
account of every word in the Zend text, to explain 
each grammatical termination, to parse every sentence, 
and to establish the true meaning of each term by 
an etymological analysis and by a comparison of cog- 
nate words in Sanskrit, was able to derive but scant 
assistance from those traditional translations. Pro- 
fessor Spiegel, to whom we owe a com]-)leto edition 
and translation of the Zend-Avesta, and who has de- 
voted the whole of Ins life to the elucidation of the 
Zoroastrian religion, attributes a higher ^adue to the 
tradition of the Parsis than Dr. Hang. But he also 
is obliged to admit that he could ascribe no greater 
authoritv to these traditional translations and glosses 
than a Biblical scholar might allow to Babbinical com- 
mentaries. All scholars are agreed in fact on this, that 
whether the ti-adition l)e right or wrong, it requires in 
either case to he conlirtm’d hv an independent gram- 
matical and etvmological analv-'is ot tlie original text. 
Such an analv'is is no donht as liable to error as 
the traditional translation itself, hut it ]in..sesses this 
advantage, that it gives reasons for every' word that 
has to be translated, and fo: every sentence that has 
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to be constnicd. It is an excellent discipline to the 
mind e^ en where the results at which we arrive are 
doubtful or erroneous, and it has imparted to these 
studies a scientific value and general interest which 
they could not otherwise have acquired. 

Wo shall give a few sj)eciniens of the translations 
proj)osed bv ditferent scholars of one or two verses of 
the Zend-Avesta. We cannot here enter into the 
grammatical arguments by which each of these trans- 
lations is suj)ported. We only wish to show what is 
the present state of Zend scholarship, and though we 
would by no means di.sguise the fact of its somewhat 
chaotic character, yet we do not hesitate to affirm that, 
in spite of the conflict of the opinions of different 
scholars, and in spite of the fluctuation of systems 
apparently op[)osed to each other, progress may be 
reported, and a firm hope c.xj)rc.s,sed that the essential 
doctrines of one of the earliest forms of religion may 
in time be recovered and ]ilaeed before us in their 
original purity and simjilioify. We begin with the 
Pehlevi translation of a pa^-ago in Ya-siia, 45 : — 

“ Thus the religion is to be j)roclaimed ; now give 
an attentive hearing, and now listen, that is, keep 
your ear in readiness, make your works and .speeches 
gentle. Tliose who have wished from nigh and far 
to study the religion, may now do so. For now all 
is manifest, that Anhuma (Ormazd) created, that 
Anhuma created all these beings ; that at the sec- 
ond time, at the (time of the) future body, Aharman 
does not destroy (the life of) the worlds. Aharman 
made evil de.sire and wickedness to spread through his 
tongue.” 

Professor Spiegel, in 1859, translated the same pas- 
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sage, of which tlie Pchlevi is a running commentary 
ratlier tlian a literal rendering, as follows : — 

“ Now I will tell yon, lend me your ear, now hear 
what you desired, you that came from near and from 
afar ! It is clear, the wise (spirits) have created all 
things ; evil doctrine shall not for a second time de- 
stroy the world. The Evil One has made a bad choice 
with his tongue.” 

Next follows the translation of the passage as pub- 
lished by Dr. Hang in 1802 : — 

“ All ye, who have come from nigh and far, listen 
now and hearken to my speech. Now I will tell you 
all about that pair of sjarits how it is known to the 
wi.',e. Neither the ill-speaker (the devil) shall destroy 
the second (spiritual) lile, nor that man who, being 
a liar with his tongue, professes the false (idolatrous) 
belief.” 

The same scholar, in 1SG5, translates the same pas- 
sage somewhat ditlerently: — 

“ All you that have come from near and far should 
now listen and hearken to what I sh.all proclaim. 
Now the wise have manifested this universe as a dual- 
ity. Let not the mischief-m.aker destroy the second 
life, since he, the wicked, chose with his tongue the 
pernicious doctrine.” 

The ]irinci])al dilficnltv in this jiaragrajih cf)nsi.sts in 
the word which Dr. Hang translated bv ‘'‘duality,” 
namely, “ cUim,” and which lit* ideiitilies with .Sanskrit 
“ dvam,” {. e. dvandvam, pair. Such a word, as far as 
we are aware, does not occur again in the Zend- 
Avesta, and hence it is not likelv that the uncertainty 
attaching to its meaning will ever be removed. Other 
interjtreters take it as a •--erb in the second person 
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plural, and hence the decided difference ci interjjre- 
tation. 

The sixth paragrajdi of the same passage is exjdained 
by the Pehlevi translator as follows : — 

“ Tims Ijiroclaimed that among all things the great- 
est is to worship God. The jwaise of purity is (due) 
to iiim ^\lio has a good knowledge, (to tliose) 'who de- 
pend on Onnazd. I hear Sjientumainyii (who is) 
Ormazd ; listen to me, to what I sliall sjicak (unto 
you). Whose worship is intercourse with the Good 
Mind; one can know (experience) the divine command 
to do good through inquiry after what is g(jod. That 
which is in the intellect they teach me as the best, 
namely, the inborn (heavenly) wisdom (that is, that 
the divine wisdom is superior to the liuman).” 

Professor Siiiegel translates : — 

“Now I will tell you of all things tlio greatest. It is 
praise with purity of Him who is wi'^e from those wiio 
exist. The Iioh'est lieavenly being, Ahuramazda, may 
hear it. He for whose i)raise inquiry is made from the 
Jioly sjiirit, may lie teach me the host by his intelli- 
gence.” 

Dr. Hang in 1S'(j2 : — 

“ Thus I will tell you of the greatest of all (Sraosha), 
who is praising the truth, and doijig good, and of all 
who are gathered round him (to assist him), by order 
of the holy spirit (Ahuramazda). The living Wise 
may liear me ; by means of his goodness the good mind 
increases (in the world). He may lead me with the 
best of his wisdom.” 

Dr. Hang iii 18(3-5 ; — 

“ I will proclaim as the greatest of all things that one 
should be good, praising only truth. Ahuramazda 
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will hear those who are bent on furthering (all that is 
good). IMay he whose goodne.ss is communicated by 
the Good Mind instruct me in his best wisdom.” 

To tliose who are interested in the study of Zend, 
and wish to judge for themselves of the trustworthiness 
of these various translations, we can recommend a 
most useful work lately published in Germany by Dr. 
F. Justi, “Handbuch dcr Zendsprache,” containing a 
comjdete dictionary, a grammar, and selections from 
the Zend-Avesta. 

Bqttember^ 3365 . 
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O THAT scholars could Iiave the benefit of a little 
legal training, and learn at least the difference between 
■what is pi’obablo and what is proven ! What an ad- 
vantage also, if they had occasionally to address a jury 
of respectable tradespeople, and wore forced to acquire 
the art, or rather not to shrink from the effort, of put- 
ting the most intricate and delicate ])oints in tlie siin- 
plest and clearest form of which they admit! What a 
lesson again it would be to men of inde])en(lcnt re- 
search, if, after having amassed ever so manv bags full 
of evidence, they had always before their eyes the fear 
of an impatient judge who wants to hear nothing but 
what is imj)ort;int and essential, and hates to listen to 
anything that is not to the jioiiit, however carefully it 
may have been worked out, and however eloquently it 

1 £rthi, das Land Z'dschev dam Indus und Tifjds, licifro'/a zur Kemdniss 
des Laudas und scinar Gtsihtclde. Voii Ilr. I'lediich ^piegfel. Berlin, 
1803 . 

Proft'j'.or SpiV.^el published a reply to my aiticle in the Auslind, Dili 
Jlarcli, IShS. Ills chief argument K that other scholar-s, such as Bohlen, 
Ge«eniU't, Bwald, DelitZ'^ch, Knobel, AV'indi-cIiniann, Jiave held the 
or very .‘timilar opinion';. This is perfectly true, but Dr. Spio^el will for- 
give me for tJiat the opinions of these .scholars are, he .'•avs they 

ought to be, veil known even in England, and that we want to know what 
he has to say on the-e qiie'-tions not a\hat others have thought before him, 
who were far lc^‘5 competent to form an opinion than the editor and trans- 
lator of the A 'esta. 
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tnay be laid before liim ! Tliere is hardly one book 
published nowadays which, if everything in it that is 
not to the purpose were left out, could not be reduced 
to half its size. If authors could make up their minds 
to omit everything that is only meant to display their 
learning, to exhibit the difficulties they had to over- 
come, or to call attention to the ignorance of their pred- 
ecessors, many a volume of thirty sheets would col- 
lapse into a pamphlet of fifty pages, though in that form 
it would ])robably produce a much greater effect than 
in its more inflated ap])earance. 

Did tlio writers of the Old Testament borrow any- 
thing from the Egyptians, the Ilabylonians, the Per- 
sians, or the Indians, is a sim])le enough question. It 
is a question that may be treated quite ajiart from any 
theological theories ; for the Old Testament, wliatever 
view tlie Jews may take of its origin, may surely be 
regarded by the historian as a really historical book, 
written at a certain time in the histoiy of the world, in 
a language then spoken and understood, and proclaim- 
ing certain facts and doctrines meant to be accepta- 
ble and intelligible to the Jews, such as they were at 
that time, an historical nation, holding a definite place 
by the side of tlieir more or loss distant neighbors, 
whether Egvptians, Assyrians, Persians, or Indians. 

It is well known that we have in the language of the 
Xew Testament the clear vestiges of Greek and Roman 
influences, and if we knew nothing of the historical in- 
tercourse between those two nations and the writers of 
the New Testament, the very expressions used ly them 
— not onlv their language, but their thoughts, their 
allusions, illustrations, and similes — would enable us 
to say that some historical contact had taken place be 
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tween the pliilosopliers of Greece, tlie lawgivers of 
Rome, and the jioople of Judea. Why, then, should 
not tlie same question be ai^ked with regard to more 
ancient times ? Wliy should there be any hesitation 
in pointing out in tlie Old Testament an Egyptian 
custom, or a Greek word, or a Persian conception ? 
If Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, nothing surely would stamp his writings as more 
truly historical than traces of Egy])tian influences that 
might be discovered in his laws. If Daniel jirospered 
in the reign of Cyrus the Persian, every Persian word 
that could be discovered in Daniel would be most 
valuable in the eyes of a critical historian. The only 
thing which we may fairly I'eqnire in investigations of 
this kind is that the flicts should be clearly established. 
The subject is surely an important one, — imjiortant 
historically, quite ajiart from any tlieological conse- 
quences that may be sujiposed to follow. It is as im- 
portant to find out whether the authors of the Old 
Testament had come in contact with the language and 
ideas of Babylon, Persia, or Egypt, as it is to know 
that the Jews, at the time of our Lord's a])pearance, 
had been reached by the ray.s of Greek and Roman 
civilization, — that in fact our Lord, his discijles, and 
many of his followers, spoke Greek as well as Hebrew 
(i. e. Chaldee), and were no strangers to that sphere 
of thought in which the world of the Gentiles, the 
Greeks, and Romans had been moving for centuries. 

Hints have been thrown out from time to time by 
various writers that certain ideas in the Old Testament 
might be ascribed to Persian influences, and bo traced 
back to the Zend-Avesta, the sacred writings of Zoro- 
aster. Much progress has been made in the decipher- 
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iiig of tliese ancient documents, since Anquetil Duper- 
ron brought tlie finst instalment of MSS. from Bombay, 
and since the late Eugene Burnouf, in liis “ Commen- 
taire sur le la.sna,” succeeded in establisliing the 
grammar and dictionary of tlie Zend language ujjon a 
safe basis. Several editions of the works of Zoroaster 
have been published in France, Denmark, and Ger- 
many; and after the labors of S])iegel, IVestergaai d, 
Haug, and others, it might be sujiposed that such a 
question as the influence of Per-.ian ideas on the 
writers of the Okl Testament might at last bo an- 
swered either in the affirmative or in the negative. 
We were much pleased, therefore, on finding that 
Professor Spiegel, the learned editor and translator of 
the Avesta, had deA-oted a chapter of his hc-t work, 
“ Eran, das Laiul zwischen dem Indus und Tigris,” to 
the problem in question. Wo reail his cha])ter, 

“ Avesta und die Genesi-^, oder die Beziehungen der 
Eranicr zu den Semiten,” with the warmest interest, 
and when Ave liad finished it, avo put down the book 
Avitli the A’ery exclamation Avith Avhich avo began oui 
article. 

We do not mean to say anything disrespectful to 
Professor Siiicgel, a scliolar bidinful of learning, and 
one of the tAvo or three men avIio know the Avesta by 
heart. He is likeAvise a good Semitic scholar, and 
knoAvs enough of IlebreAV to form an independent 
opinion on the language, stA'le, and general (diaracter 
of the different books of the Ohl Testament. He 
brings together in his Es^ay a great deal of interesting 
information, and altogether Avould seem to be one of 
the most valuable Avitnesses to giA'o evidence on the 
point 111 question. Yet suppose him for a immicnt in 
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a court of justice ivliere, as in a patent case, some 
great issue depends on tlie question wiietlier certain 
ideas had fir^t been enunciated by the author of 
Genesis or tlic autlior of tlie Avesta ; suppose him sub- 
jected to a cross-examination by a brow-beating law- 
yer, wliose business it is to disbelieve and make otliei's 
disbelieve every assertion that tlie witness makes, and 
we are afraid the learned Professor would break down 
completelv. Xow it may be said that this is not the 
spirit in wliich learned inquiries should be conducted, 
that authors have a laght to a certain respect, and 
may reckon on a certain amount of willingness on the 
part of their readers. Such a ])lea may, perhaps, be 
urged when all preliminary questions in a contest have 
been disposed of, when all the evidence lias been 
proved to lie in one direction, and when even the most 
obstinate among the gentlemen of the juiy teel that the 
verdict is as good as settled. Put in a question like 
tin's, where everything is doubtful, or, we should rather 
say, vhere all the [uvjiO'sessioiis are against the view 
which Dr. Spiegel upholds, it is absolutely necessary 
for a new witness to be armed from top to toe, to lay 
iiimself ojien to no attack, to jueasure his words, and 
advance step by .step in a straight line to the jioint that 
has to be reached. A writer like Dr. Spiegel should 
know that he can ex'pect no mercy ; nay, he should 
Iiimself wish for no mercy, but invite the heaviest ar- 
tillery against the floating battery which he has 
launched into the troubled waters of Biblical criticism 
If ho feels that his case is not strong enough, the 
wisest plan surely is to wait, to accumulate new 
strength if possible, or, if no new evidence is forth- 
coming, to acknowledge openly that there is no 
case. 
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M. Breal — who, hi ]iis interesting Essnv “ Ilercule 
et Cacus,” lias latelv' treated the same prohlem, tlie in- 
fluence of Persian ideas on the writers of tlie Old Tes- 


tament — gives an excellent example of how a case of 
this kind should be argued. Ho begins with the apoc- 
ryphal books, and he .shows that the name of an evil 
.spirit like Asmodcus, which occurs in Tobit, could be 
borrowed from Persia only. It is a name inexplicable 
in Hebrew, and it rejiresents very closely the Parsi 
Eshem-dev, the Zend Aesinna daeva, the sjiirit of con- 
cupiscence, mentioned several times in the Avesta 
(Vendidad, c. 10), as one of the dcvs or e\ il .sjiirits. 
Now this is the kind of evidence we want for the Old 
Testament. We can easily discover a French word in 
English, nor is it dillicnlt to tell a Pei-'ian word in 
Hebrew. Are there any J^ci'sian worils in Genesis, 
words of the same kind as Asmodcus in Tobit ? No 
such evidence has been brought forward, and the only 
words we can think of which, if not Persian, may be 
considered of Aryan origin, are the names of such 
rivers as Tigris and Eujdiratcs ; and of coitntries such 
as Ophir and Havilali among the descendants of Shem, 
Javan, iMeshech, and others among the de-cendants of 
Japhet. These names are probably foreign names, 
and as such naturally mentioned by the author of 


Gene.sis in their foreign form. If there are other 
words of Aryan or Iranian origin in Gene'.is, they 
ought to have occnjiied the mo^t prominent jilace in 
Di'. Sjiiegel's pleading. 

We now jirocced, and we arc again quite willing to 
admit that, even without the jnx'senco of Persian 
words, the presence of Persian ideas might be detected 
by careful analysis. No doubt this is a much more 
10 


Vol,. I. 
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dolicate proce=;5, yet, as we can di>cover Jc-sm'sIi and 
Cliristiaii itleas in the Koi-an, there ought to be no i.n- 
surniountable (litHculty in pointing; out any I’ersian in- 
gredients in Genesis, liowever disguised and assiiui- 
iated. G'ld^', bet’oi'e we look fi>r sneli ideas, it is 
necessary to show tlie diannel rlirongh wliieli tliey 
could possibly liave flowed either irorn the Avesta into 
Genesis, or from Genesis into the Avesta. History 
sliows us clearly liow Persian words and ideas could 
have found their way into sncli Jate works as Tobit, or 
even into the book of Daniel, wlietlier he flourished in 
tlie reign of Darius, or in tlie reign of Cyrus the 
Persian. But how did Persians and Jew.s come in 
contact, previously to the age of Cyians? Dr. Spiegel 
says that Zoroa-'ter was born in Ari’an. This name is 
given l)y rnedimva! Mohammedan ^v^iters to the ])Iain 
washed Ly the Ara.xes, and was idenlih'ed hy Anqnctil 
Duporron with tlie name " Airy;ina viiG/.a,’* -nliieli the 
Zeiid-.V\'esta givo.s to the first cre:ifcd ];ind of Oniinzd. 
The I’iii'sis jilace thissacivd countiy in the Mh'inity of 
Atropiitene, ;in(! it is clis-irly meant as the northern- 
mo't country Icnown to the author or authors of the 
Zend-Avest;i. AVe think tliat Dr. Spiegel is right in 
defending the geognijihicid ])Osition assigned hv tra- 
dition to Airyana vaeya, against modern theories tliat 
wonh! place it more eastward in tiie ])lain of Pamer, 
nor do we liesitate to admit that the name (“ Airvana 
va(V/a,” i. e. tiie seed of the Aryan) might Iiave been 
clianged into Arran. We likewise acknowledge the 
fii-ce of the arguments hy wincli lie shows that the 
books now called Zend-Avesta were composed in the 
eastern, and not iu the western, provinces of the 
Persian monarchy, tliougli we are hardly prepared to 
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subscribe at once to bis conclusion (p. 270) that, be- 
cause Zoroaster is placed by the Avesta and by later 
traditions in Arran, or the western provinces, he could 
not possibly be the author of the Avesta, a literary 
pi'oduction which would appear to belong exclusively 
to the eastern jM’ovinces. The very tradition to which 
Dr. Spiegel appeals represents Zoroaster as migrating 
from Arran to Balkh, to the court of Gustasp, the son 
of Lohrasji ; and, as one tradition has as much value as 
another, we might well admit that the work of Zoroas- 
ter, as a religious teacher, began in Balkh, and from 
thence extended still further east. But admitting 
that Arran, the country washed by the Araxes, was 
the birtlii)lace of Zoroaster, can we possibly follow Dr. 
Spiegel when he says, Arran seems to bo identical with 
Ilaran, the starting-point of the Hebrew people?* 
Does he mean the names to be identical ? Then how 
are the aspirate and the double r to be explained? how 
is it to be accounted for that the late mediaeval corrup- 
tion of Airyana vaeya, namely, Arran, should appear 
in Genesis ? And if the dissimilarity of the two names 
is waived, is it jwssible in two lines to settle the 
much contested situation of Haran, and thus to deter- 
mine the ancient watershed between the Semitic and 
Aryan nations? The Abbe Banier, more than a hun- 

1 Sc'i Spi.'gcl, 274. “Der Au«"an 2 :’==pnnct de'; Ilpbraischen 

Volkc*;, auf tlcii seine Gc-cimlite hinwewt, i>t Ilaran, welfhes Land 

mit Arran, (I i.Aii^aua vaeilscba itlenti-ch zu sein =elieint.” Professor 
bpiep;el, in aii-swer to iny remark*, Ims doelaretl that by Ilaran lie did not 
mean tlie land <if Ilaran. or more coirectly <’haran, wliere Terah died (sup- 
posed to 1)0 the saint' as tin' tlieok Iv.Tjpai), but Ilaran, tlie ■'On of Terah, the 
father of Lot, ^vlio tiled in the land of his nativity, in TTr of tlie Chaldees 
(Gene^is xi. 28). 1'hat -omo of the personal names in Genesis represent 
town* or place* ratiicr than in'Iividuals, is clear enouffli, but with regcf jd to 
Haran, the son of Terali, the case is more than doubtful. 
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tired years ago, pointed out that Haraii, wliitlier Abra- 
liam repaired, teas the metropolis of Sabism, and tliat 
Magism was praticed in Ur of the Chaldees (“ Jly- 
thologv exjdained by Ilistorv,’ vol. i. book iii. caj). 3), 
but tlie time for such vague idoutihcations lias surely 
])assed. Dr. Sjaegel having, as he believes, established 
the most ancient meeting-point between Abraham and 
Zoroaster, proceeds to argue that whatever ideas are 
shared in common by Genesis and the Avesta must be 
referred to that very ancient period when personal in- 
tercourse was still possible between Abraham and Zo- 
roaster, the prophets of the Jews and the Iranians. 
Now here the counsel for the defense would remind 
Dr. Spiegel that Genesis was not the work of Abra- 
ham, nor, according to Dr. Spiegel’s view, was Zoro- 
aster the author of the Zend-Avesta ; and that there- 
fore tlie neighborly interconrse between Zoroaster 
and Abraham in the country of jVri'an had nothing to 
do witli the ideas shared in common by Genesis and 
the Avc'ta. Bat even if we admitted, for argument’s 
sake, that as Dr. Spiegel puts it, the Avesta contains 
Zoroastrian and Genesis Abrahaniitic ideas, surely 
there was ample opjiortnnity fjr Jewish ideas to find 
admission into what we call the Avesta, or fu’ Iranian 
ideas to find admission into Genesis, after the date of 
Abraham and Zoroaster, and before the time when we 
find the first MSS. of Genesis and the Avesta. The 
Zend MSS. of the Avesta are verv modern, so are the 
Ilebr ew MSS. of Genesis, which do not carry us 
beyond the tenth century after Christ. The text of 
the Avesta, however, can be checked bv the Pehlevi 
translation, which was made under the Sassanian dy- 
nasty (22<3-G.31 A. D.), just as the text of Genesis can 
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be oliecked by tlie Septua^int translation, which was 
made in the third centniy before Christ. Xow, it is 
known that about tlie same time and in tlie same place 
— namely at Alexandria — where the Old Testament 
was rendered into Greek, the Avesta also was trans- 
lated into the same lan<rna<re, so that we have at Alex- 
andria in the third century li. c. a well established his- 
torical contact between the believers in Genesis and 
the believers in the Avesta, and an easy opening for 
that exchange of ideas which, according to Dr. Spiegel, 
could have taken jdacc nowhere but in Arran, and at 
the time of Abraham and Zoroaster. It might be ob- 
jected that this was wrangling I'or victory, and not 
arguing I'or truth, and that no real scholar would 
admit that the Avesta, in its original form, did not go 
back to a much earlier date than the third century 
before Christ. Yet, when such a general principle is to 
bo laid down, that all that Genesis and the Avesta share 
in common must belong to a time before Abraham had 
started for Canaan, and Zoroaster for Balkh, other 
possible means of later intercourse should surely not 
be entirely lost sight of. 

For wdiat ha]ipen3? The very ^lr^t tradition that 
is brought forward as one common to both these an- 
cient works — namely, that of the Four Ages of the 
World — is confe-.sedU' f>und in the Liter writings only 
of the Parsis, and cannot be traced back in it^ definite 
shape bevond the time of the Sa-'-anl.ins ( "Fran,” p. 
27.3)b Indications of it are said to be fiund in the 

1 I’rore5«or Spiotct'l in lii^ fs-ay (IS'i'^) u : “It is an error if 

Muller lieliovcs tliat the division into four npies <-:mnot he tr.u ed in the an- 
cient w rifinic*. The pcri.id of 12,000 ye.irs nn nl.on< d s.‘\ ural timi'', and 
it IS cayv to show that tlie Ave'-ta conceives the di-sfrdnitmn of that period 
'into four a^G-s) exactly ir. ilic f-ame manner 3*5 the later liec ic legend, oi 
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earlier wi’itii)a;s, but fliese inclicatious are cxtrcinely 
vague. But ve iiui^t atlvaiice a .‘^tep furtlier, and after 
reading verv earefullv tlio tlireo pages devoted to tliis 
subject by Dr. Sjiiegel, vc must confess vc .see no 
similarity -wliatever on that point betveen Genesis and 
tlie Avesta. In Genesis, tlio Fotir Ages have never 
a.ssutncd the form of a theory, as in India, I’ersia, or 
perhaps in Greece. If we say that the periotl from 
Adam to Xoali is the first, that from Xoah to Abraham 
the second, that from Abraham to the death of Jacob 
the third, that beginning with tlie exile in Egypt the 
fourth, we are transferring our ideas to Genesis ; but 
we cannot say that the writer of Genesis himself 
laid a peculiar stress on this fourfold division. The 
Parsis, on the contrary, liave a definite .sy.stcm. Ac- 
cording to them the world is to la.st 12.000 years. 
During the first jieriod of 3,000 years, the \\orld was 
created. During the seceiiil j-jeriod Gayo-maratan, the 
fir.'t man. live<! by hlimelf, without sulh'ring from the 
attacks (if evil. During the ihiial jieriod of 3,000 
years tlie war between good and e\ il, between Grmuzd 
and Aliriinan, began with the utmost fierceness ; and it 
will gradually abate duj'ing the fiiurth ])eriod of 3,000 
years which is still to elajisc before the final victory of 
good. Whore here is the similarity between Genesi.s 
and the Avesta ? We are referred by Dr. Spiegel to 
Dr. Windischmann’s “ Zoroastrian Studie.s,” and to 
his (liscoverv that there are ten generations between 
Adam and Xoah, as there are ten generations between 
1 ima and Thraetaona ; that there are twelve gonera- 
lion.s between Shem and Isaac, as there are twelve be- 

so cojicvive it." All depend- on chapter and verse in the Zeml-AvesU 
where Dr. Spiegel can show that the four are definitely mentioned. 
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tween Thraetaona and ]\Ianus7ntra ; and tliat lliere 
are thirteen generations between I^aae and David, as 
tliero are tliirteen between jMannsAitra and Zaratlius- 
tra. What has the learned counsel for the defense to 
say to this ? First, that the name of Shein is put bv 
mistake for that of Noah. Secondly, that lima, who 
is here identified with Adam, is never rej)resented in 
tlio Avesta as the first man, but is preceded there 
by numerous ancestors, and surrounded by numerous 
subjects, who are not his ofF-,pring. Thirdly, tliat 
in order to establish in Genesis three periods of 
ten, twelve, and thirteen generations, it is necessary 
to count Isaac, who clearly belongs to the lliird, as 
a member of the second, so that in reality the 
number of generations is the same in one only out of 
tlio three periods, which surely jiroves nothing.^ As to 
any similarity between the Four Yngas of the Brah- 
mans and the Four Ages of the Parsis, we can only 
say that, if it exists, no one has as yet brought it out. 
The Greeks, again, who are likewise said to share the 
primitive doctrine of the Four Ages, believe really in 
five, and not in four, and separate them in a manner 
which does not in the least remind ns of Hindu Yngas, 
Hebrew patriarchs, or the battle between Ormui'd and 
Ahriman. 

We proceed to a second point — the Creation as re- 
lated in Genesis and tlie Avesta. Here we certainly 
find some curious coincidences. The world is created 
in six days in Genesis, and in six jieriocK in the Avesta, 
which six jieriods together firm one year. In Genesis 

Dr. Spifs?-'’! ‘•ays in bis defen^Je that the and the Yiilif.ite 

»dd one more gentTation after Arpliaxa«l; but see Ihni't'irs remarks on 
this intei])olation in his BtbthcQvky Geneva xi 22. 
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the creation ends witli the creation of man, so it does 
in tile Avesta. On all other jioiiits Dr. Spiegel admits 
the two accounts differ, but they are .said to agree 
again in the temptation and the fall. As Dr. Spiegel 
has not given the details of the temptation and the fall 
from the Avesta, we cannot judge of the points which 
ho considers to be borrowed by the Jews from the Per- 
sians ; but if wo considt M. Dreal, v ho has treated the 
same subject more fully in his “Hercule et Cacus,” we 
find there no more than this, that the Dualism of the 
Avesta, the struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman, or 
the princijiles of light and darkness, is to be considered 
as the distant reflex of the grand struggle between 
Indra, the god of the sky, and Vritra, the demon of 
night and darkness, which form the constant burden of 
the hymns of the Kig-veda. In this view there is some 
truth, but we doubt whether it fully exhibits the vital 
principle of the Zoroa.-trian religion, which is founded 
on a solemn protest against the whole worship of the 
powers of nature invoked in the Vedas, and on the 
recognition of one supreme {)ower, the God of Light, 
in every sense of the word — the sjiirit ^Vlmra, who 
created the world and rides if, and defends it against 
the jiower of evil. That power of evil uhleh in the 
most ancient portions of the Avesta has not yet re- 
ceived the name of “Ahriman ” (/. e. angro mainvus), 
may afterwards have assumed some of the ejiithets 
which in an early period were bestowed on Vritra and 
other enemies of the bright gods, and among them, it 
may have assumed the name of serpent. But does it fol- 
low, because the principle of evil in the Avesta is called 
serpent, or “ azhi dalulka,” that therefore the serpent 
mentioned in the third chapter of Genesis must be 
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borrowed from Persia ? Neitiicr in the VetLi nor in 
the Avesta does tlie serpent ever assume that suhtilo 
and insinuating form wliicli it wears in Genesis ; and 
the curse pronounced on it, “ to bo cursed above all 
cattle, and above every beast of the field,'’ is not in 
keeping with the relation of Vritra to Indra, or Ahri- 
man to Ormuzd, who face each other almost as equals. 
In later books, such as 1 Chronicles xxi. 1, where 
Satan is mentioned as provoking David to number 
Israel (the very same provocation which in 2 Samuel 
xxiv. 1 is ascribed to the anger of the Lord moving 
David to number Isnael and Judah), and in all the jias- 
sages of the New Testament where the jiower of evil 
is s])oken of as a person, wo may admit the influence 
of Persian ideas and Persian oxi)rossions, though even 
here strict proof is by no means ca'^y. As to the ser- 
pent in I’aradise, it is a concejjtion that might have 
sprung up among the Jews as well as among the Brah- 
mans ; and the serpent that beguiled Eve seems 
hardly to invito comparison with the much grander 
conceptions of the terrible power of Vritra and Ahri- 
man in the Veda and Avesta. 

Dr. Spiegel next discusses the similarity between the 
garden of Eden and the Paradise of the Zoroastrians, 
anJ though he admits that here agaiji he relies chiefly 
on the ISundehesh, a work of the Sa^^anian period, he 
maintains that tint work may well be comjiared to 
Genesis, becaU'C it contain-! none but re;iliy ancient 
traditions. IVe do not for a moment deny that this 
may be so, but in a case like the present, where every- 
thing depends on exact dates, we decline to li.sten 
to such a plea. V’e value Dr, Spiegel's tran^lation3 
from the Bundehesh most highly, and we believe with 
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him (p. 283) that tlierc is little doubt as to tlie Pishon 
being the Indus, and tlie Gihon tlie Jaxartes. The 
identification, too, of tlie Per.-ian river-name Ranha 
(the Yedic Rasa) with the Araxcs, the name given 
by Herodotus (i. 202) to the Jaxartes, seems very in- 
genious and well established. But wo should still like 
to know whv and in what language the Indus was first 
called Pishon, and the Jaxartes, or, it may bo, the 
O-xus, Gihon. 

We next come to the two trees in the garden of 
Eden, the tree of knowledge and the tree of life. Dr. 
Windischmann has shown that the Iranians, too, were 
acquainted with two trees, one called “ Gaokerena,” 
bearing the white Haoma, the other called the Pain- 
less tree. We are told first that these two trees are 
the same as the one fy-tree out of wliich the Indians 
believe the world to have been created. Now, fiist of 
all, the Indians believed no such thing, and secondly, 
there is the same difterenco between one and two trees 
as there is betueeii Xorth and South. Rut we confess 
that until we know a good deal mitre about these two 
trees of the Iranians, we feel no inclination whatever to 
compare the Painless tree ami the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, though pcrhajis the white Ilaoma tree 
might remind us of the tree of life, considering that 
Haoma, as well as the Indian Soma, was stipposed to 
give immortality to those who drank its juice. We 
likewise consider the comparison of the Cherubim who 
kfjc]) the wav of the tree of life and the guardians of tiie 
Soma in the Veda and Avesta, as deserving attention, 
and we should like to see the etvmological derivation 
of *• Cherubim ” from ypi'</)£ 9 , Greifen, and of “ Sera- 
phim ” from the Sanskrit “sarpa,” seiqtents, either 
confirmed or refuted. 
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The Deliifre is not mentioned in tlie sacred writing 

o o 

of the Zoroastrians, nor in the hymns of the Ilig-veda. 
It is mentioned, however, in one of the latest Trah- 
matias, and the carefully balanced arguments of Bur- 
nouf, who considered the tradition of the Deluge as 
borrowed by the Indians from Semitic neighbors, seem 
to us to be strengthened, rather than weakened, by the 
isolated appearance of the story of the Deluge in this 
one })assage out of the whole of the Vedic literature. 
Nothing, however, has yet been ])ointed out to force 
us to admit a Semitic origin for the story of the Flood, 
as told in the Natajiatha-br;'ihma?ia, and afterwards re- 
peated in the Mahabharata and the Puranas : the num- 
ber of days being really the only point on which the 
two accounts startle us by their agreement. 

That Noah’s ark rested upon the mountain of Ararat, 
and that Ararat may admit of a Peivian etymology, is 
nothing to the point. The etymology itself is inge- 
nious, but no more. The same remark ap])lics to all 
the rest of Dr. Spiegel’s arguments. Tliractaona, who 
has before been compared to Noah, divided his land 
among his three sons, and gave Iran to the youngest, 
an injustice which exas))erated his brothers, who mur- 
dered him. Now it is true that Noah, too, had three 
sons, but here the similarity ends ; for that Terah had 
three sons, and that one of them only, Abram, took 
possession of the hmd of jiromise, and that of the two 
sons of Isaac, the youngest became the heir, is again 
of no conseipience for our immediate purpo-e, though 
it may remind Dr. Sjnegel and others of tine history of 
Thraetaona. We agree with Dr. S])ieg>d, that Zoroas- 
ter’s charai'ter resembles most closely the true Sianitic 
nothm of a prophet. lie is considered worthy of per- 
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sonai intercourse witli Ormiizd ; iie receives from Or« 
muzd every word, tlioiigli not, as Dr. Sjiiegiil says, 
every letter of the law. But if Zoroaster was a real 
character, so was Abraham, and their being like each 
other proves in no way that they lived in the same 
place, or at the same time, or tliat they borrowed 
aught one from the other. What Dr. Spiegel says of 
the Persian name of the Deity, “Ahura," is very 
doubtful. Ahura, he says, .as well as ahu, means 
lord, and must be traced back to the root ah, the 
Sanskrit as, which means to bo, so that Ahura would 
signify the same as Javhc, “ he who is.” The root 
“ as ” no doubt means to be, but it has that meaning 
because it originally meant to breathe. From it, in its 
original sense of breathing, the Hindus formed “ asu,” 
breath, and “ asura,” the name of God, whethci’ it meant 
the breathing one, or flic, giver of breatli. This asura 
became in Zend “ahura,” and if it assumed the general 
meaning of Lord, tliis is as much .a .secondary mean- 
ing as the meaning of demon oi' (n il spirit, v Inch a.sura 
assumed in the later Sanskrit of the Ih’alnmuias. 

After this, Dr. Spieg(d jiroceeds to sum up his evi- 
dence. He has no more to .say, iiut he believes that he 
has proved the following points; ,a very early inter- 
course between Semitic and Aryan nations ; a common 
belief shared by both in a paradi.se situated near the 
sources of tiie Oxus and Ja.vartc.s ; the dwelling to- 
getlier of Abr.aham and Zoroa.ster in Haran, Arran, or 
Airyana vaeya. Semitic and Aryan nations, ho tells 
us, still live together in those parts of the world, and so 
ii was from the beginning. As the form of the Jewish 
traditions conies nearer to the Per.'.ian than to the In- 
dian traditions, we are asked to believe that these two 
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races lived in the closest contact before, from this an- 
cient hearth of civilization, they started towards the 
West and the East — that is to say, before Abraham 
migrated to Canaan, and before India was peopled by 
the Brahmans. 

IVe have given a fair account of Dr. Spiegel’s argu- 
ments, and we need not say that we .should hav'c hailed 
with equal pleasure any solid facts by which to estab- 
lish either the dependence of Genesis on the Zend- 
Avesta, or the de])endence of the Zend-Avesta on 
Genesis. It would be absurd to re.sist facts where 
facts exist; nor can we imagine any reason why, if 
Abraham came into per.sonal contact with Zoroaster, 
the Jewish ])atriarch should have learnt nothing from 
the Iranian ]irophet, or rdv versa. If such an inter- 
course cotdd be established, it would but serve to 
strengthen the historical character of the books of 
the Old Testament, and would bo worth more than 
all the elaborate theories that have been started on 
the jmrely miraculous origin of these books. But 
though wo by no means deny that some more tan- 
gible points of resemblance may yet be discovered be- 
tween the Old Testament and the Zend-Avesta, we 
must protest against having so interesting and so im- 
portant a matter handled in such an unbusiness-like 
manner. 


Aprils 1864 . 
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I. 

It is not fair to speak of any religious sect by a 
name to which its membei's object. Yet tlie fasliion of 
speaking of the followers of Zoroaster as Fire-worship- 
pers is so firmly established that it will probably con- 
tinue long after the la.^t believers in Ormuzd have dis- 
appeared from the face of tlie earth. At the present 
moment, the number of tlie Zoroastrians has dwin- 
dled down so much tliat they hardly find a place in the 
reliirious statistics of the worhl. llerHiaus in his 
“Physical Atlas” gives the following division of the 
human race according to religion : — 

Buddhists .... S1.2 ])or cent. 

Christians .... SO. 7 “ 

Mohammedans . . . 15.7 “ 

Brahmanists . . . 13.4 “ 

Heathens .... 8.7 “ 

Jews .... 0.3 “ 

He nowhere states the number of the Fire-worship- 
pers, nor does he tell us under what head they are 
comprised in his gener.al comjmtation. The difficulties 

1 The Manners and Customs of the Parsets, 1>y DaJiibliai Xauroji Ea"}. 
Liverpool, 1861. 

The Parsee Religicn. B/ Dadabhai Xaoroji, Esq. Liverpool, 1861. 
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of a religious census are very great, particularly when 
we have to deal with Eastern nations. About two 
hundred years ago, travellers estimated the Gabars (as 
they are called in Persia) at eighty thousand families, 
or about 400,000 souls. At present the Parsis in 
Western India amount to about 100,000, to which, if 
we add 5,500 in Yezd and Kirman, we get a total of 
] 0.5,500. The number of the Jews is commonly esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 ; and if they represent 0.-3 j)er cent, 
of mankind, tlie Fire-worshippers could not claim at 
present more than about 0.01 per cent, of the whole 
population of the earth. Yet there wei'e periods in the 
history of the world when the worshi[) of Ormuzd 
threatened to rise tiaumphant on the ruins of the tem- 
ples of all other gods. If the battles of l\Iarathon and 
Salamis had been lost, and Greece had sneenmbed to 
Persia, the state religion of the em])ire of Cyru.s, 
which was the worship of Ormuzd, might have become 
the I’eligion of the whole civilized world. Persia had 
absorbed the Assyrian and Babylonian empires ; the 
Jews were either in Persian captivity or under Persian 
sway at home ; the sacred monuments of Egj’pt had 
been mutilated by the hands of Persian soldiers. The 
edicts of the groat king, the king of kings, were sent 
10 India, to Greece, to Scythia, and to Egypt ; and if 
“by the grace of Ahnraniazda ” Darins had crushed the 
liberty of Greece, the purer faith of Zoroaster might 
easily have superseded the Olympian fables. Again, 
under the Sassanian dynasty ( 225-051 a. n.) the re- 
vived national faith of the Zoroastrians assumed .such 
vigor that Shapur II., like another Diocletian, could 
aim at the extirpation of the Christian faith. The 
sufferings of the persecute! Christians in the East 
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were as terrible as tiiey bad ever been in tlio West; 
nor was it by tlie wea|)ons of Koinan eniiierors or by 
the arguments of Cbri-'tian divines tliat the fatal blow 

C 

was dealt to the throne of Cyrus and the altars of 
Onunzd. The power of Persia was broken at last by 
the Arabs ; and it is due to them that the religion of 
Oi'inuzd, once the terror of the world, is now, and has 
been for the last thonsand years, a more curiosity in the 
eyes of the historian. 

The sacred writings of the Zoi'oastrians, commonly 
called the Zend-Avesta, have for about a century 
occupied the attention of European scholars, and, 
thanks to the adventurous devotion of Anquetil Dujier- 
ron, and the careful researches of Rask, Burnouf, 
Westergaard, l^piegel, tind Ilaug, we have gradually 
been enabled to read and interpret what remains of the 
ancient language of the Persian religion. Tlie jirob- 
lem was not an easy one. tind lun! it not been for 
the new light which the science of iatiguage has shed 
on the laws of human sjteech, it would have been as 
impo-sible to Burnouf as it was to Hyde, the celebrated 
Professor of Hebrew ;ind Arabic .at O.xhjrd, to inter- 
jiret with grammatiejd accuracy the iincient remnants 
of Zoroaster's doctrine. How that pi-oblein was solved 
is well known to all who take an interest in th.e ad- 
vancement of modern .scholarship. It was as great an 
achievement as the deciphering of the cuneiform edicts 
of Darius ; and no greater compliment could have 
been j)aid to Burnouf and his fellow-laborers than that 
scholars, without inclination to test their method, and 
without lei.-ure to follow the.se indefatigable pioneers 
through all the intricate paths of their researche.s, 
shoidd have pismounced the deciphering of the ancient 
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Zend as w(dl as of the ancient Persian of tlie Achte- 
menian period to ho impossible, incredible, and next to 
miraculous. 

While the scholars of Europe are thus eneaeed in 
disinterring the ancient records of the religion of 
Zoroaster, it is of interest to learn what has become of 
that religion in those few settlements where it is still 
professed by small communities. Though every relig- 
ion is of real and vital interest in its eai'liest state 
only, yet its later development too, with all its misun- 
derstandings, faults, and corruj)tions, offers many an 
instructive lesson to the thoughtful student of history. 
Here is a religion, one of the most ancient of the world, 
once the state religion of the mo.st jiowerful empire, 
driven av ay from its native soil, deprived of jiolitical 
influence, without even the prestige f>f a jxiwerthl or 
enlightened prie.''thood, and yet professed by a handful 
of exiles — men of wealth, intelligence, and moral 
worth in Westerji India — with an unhesitating fer- 
vor such as is seldom to be found in larger religiou.s 
communities. It is well worth the earnest endeavor 
cf the philosopher and the divine to discover, if possi- 
ble. the sjiell by which this apjiareiitly effete religion 
continues to command the attachment of the enliglit- 
ened Parkis of India, and makes them turn a deaf ear 
to the allurements of the Brahmanic wor-liip and the 
earnest appeals of CIuTtian mi^ionaries. We believe 
that to many of our readers the two [lainphlets, lately 
jjubllshed by a distinguished member of the Pars! com- 
munitv, -Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Professor (;f Guzerati 
at University College, London, will open many prob- 
lems of a more than 2)assing interest. Cue is a Paper 
read before the Liverpool Philomathic Society, “ On 

VOL. I. 11 
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the Manners and Customs of the Pavsees ; ” the other 
is a Lecture delivered before the Liverj ool Lilerarj 
and Pliilobopliical Society, “On tlie Parsee Pelision.” 

In the first of fliese jiamphlets, we are told that the 
small community of Parsis, iii Western India, is at the 
present moment divided into two jiarties, the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals. Poth are equally attached to 
the faith of their ancestors, but they differ from each 
other in their modes of life: the Conservatives cling- 
ing to all tliat is established and customaiy, however 
absurd and mischievous; the Liberals desiring to throw 
off the abuses of former ages, and to avail themselves, 
as much as is consistent with their religion and their 
oriental character, of the advantages of European civ- 
ilization. “ If I say,” writes our informant, “ that the 
Parsecs use tables, knives and forks, etc., for taking 
their dinners, it would bo true with regard to one por- 
tion, and entirely untrue with regard to another. In 
one house you see in the dining-room the dinner table 
fnrmMicd with all the EnghMi ajiparatus for its agreeable 
pnrjtosi.s ; next door, perhajts, you see the gentleman 
perfectly satisfied with his primitive good old mode of 
squatting on a ])iece of mat, with a large brass or 
copjter ]>late (round, and of the size of an ordinary 
tray) before him, containing all the dishes of his din- 
ner, .spread on it in small heaps, and j)laccd upon a stool 
about two or three inches high, with a small tinned 
copjier cup at his .side for his drinks, and his fingers for 
hij knives and forks. He does this, not because he 
'annot affird to have a table, etc., but because he 
would not have them in preference to his ancestral 
mode of life, or, perha])s, the thought has not occurred 
to him that he need have anything of the kind.” 
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Instead, therefore of giving a general description of 
Parsi life at present, Mr. Dadubhai Xaoroji gives us 
two distinct accounts — first of the old, secondly of the 
new school. He describes the incidents in the daily 
life of a Parsi of the old school, fi'oni the moment he 
gets out of bed to the time of his going to rest, and the 
princijial ceremonies from the hour of his birth to the 
hour of his burial. Although wc can gather from the 
tenor of his writings that the author himself belongs to 
the Liberals, we must give him credit for the fairness 
■with which he describes the party to which he is op- 
posed. There is no sneer, no e.xpression of contempt 
anywhere, even when, as in the case of the Xirang, the 
temptation must liave been considerable. What this 
Xirang is wo may best state in the words of the writer; 

“ The Xirang is the urine of cow, ox, or she-goat, 
and the rubbing of it over the face and hands is the 
second thing a Parsee does after getting out of bed. 
Either before applying the Xirang to tlie face and 
hands, or while it remains on the hands after being 
applied, he should not touch anything directly with his 
hands ; but, in order to wash out the Xirang, he either 
asks somebody else to pour water on his hands, or re- 
sorts to the device of taking hold of the pot through the 
intervention of a piece of cloth, such as a handkerchief 
or his Sudra, i. c. his blouse. He first pours water on 
one hand, then takes the pot in that hand and washes 
his other hand, face, and feet.” 

Strange as this process of purification may appear, 
it becomes perfectly disgusting when we are told that 
women, after chiklbirtb, have not only to undergo this 
sacred ablution, but have actually to drink a little of 
the Xirang, and that the same rite is imposed on chil- 
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dren at the time of tlieir investiture with the Sudni and 
ivListi, tl'.e h-ad"os of the Zoroastrian faith. The Liberal 
partv liave comjiletelv .surrendered this objectionable 
custom, but tile oIlI school .still keep it up, though their 
faith, as Dadabhai Xaoroji .says, in the efhcacy of Xi- 
rang to drive away Satan may he .shaken. “ The Ile- 
foriners,” our author writes, “ maintain, that there i.s 
no authority whatever in tlio original books of Zur- 
thosht for the observance of this dirty jiractice, but 
that it is altorrether a later introduction. The old 

O 

adduce the authority of the works of some of the 
priests of former days, and say the jiractice ought to 
be observed. They quote one passage from the Zend- 
Avesta corroborative of their opinion, which their op- 
ponents deny as at all bearing upon the point.” Here, 
whatever our own feelings may be about the Xirang, 
truth obliges us to side with the old scliool, and if our 
author lind considted the ninth Fasgard of the Vemiidad 
(page 120, hue 21, in Lrockhaus’ edition^ he would 
have seen that both the drinking and the rubbing in of 
the so-called “ Gaomaezo ” — /. c. Xirang — are clearly 
enjoined by Zoroa.stcr in certain pm-ilicatorv rites. 
The custom rests, therefore, not only on the authority 
of a few priests of former days, but on the ipsiasima 
verba of the Zend-Avesta, tlie revealed word of Or- 
muzd; and if, as Dadabhai Xaoroji writes, the Reform- 
ers of the day will not go beyond abolishing and dis- 
avowing the ceremonies that have no authoi-itv in the 
original Zend-Avesta, we are afraid that the washing 
widi Xirang, and even the drinking of it, will have to 
be maintained. A pious Parsi has to .say In’s prayers 
sixteen times at least every day — first on getting out 
of ted, then during the Xirang operation, again when 
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he tiikos his bath, agahi wlien he cleanses liis teeth, and 
when lie has fiiiislieil In’s morning ablutions. The same 
prayers are rejjeated whenever, during the day, a Farsi 
has to wash his hands. Every meal — and thei’e are 
three — begins and ends vith prayer, besides the grace, 
and before going to bed the work of the dav is closed 
by a prayer. The most extraordinary thing is that 
none of the Parsis — not even their priests — under- 
stand the ancient language in which these prayers are 
composed. We must quote the words of onr author, 
who is himself of the j>riestly caste, and who says : — 

“ All prayers, on eyery occasion, are said, or rather 
recited, in the old original Zend language, neither the 
reciter nor the peo[>le around intended to he edified, 
understanding a word of it. Tliere is no jndjiit among 
the Fai’sees. On several occasions, as on tlie oceasion 
of the Ghumhars, the himestral holidays, the third day’s 
ceremonies for the dead, and other religious or special 
holidays, there are assemblages in the teinjile ; prayers 
are repeated, in which more or less join, but there is no 
discourse in the vernacular of the peoj)le. Ordinarily, 
every one goes to the firc-tcmplc whenever he likes, or, 
if it is convenient to him, recites his prayers himself, 
and as long as he likes, and gives, if so inclined, some- 
thing to xhe j)riests to pray for him.’’ 

In another pU'-age our author says : — 

“ Far from being th.e teachers of the tiaie doeti’ines 
and duties of their religion, the ja'ie'.ts are generally 
the iwjst bigoted and sujicrstitious. and exercise much 
injurious influence over the women eNperially, who, 
until hitelv, received no education at all. The priests 
have, however, now begun to feel their degraded jiosi- 
’■hxn. i\Ianv of them, if they can do so, bring up their 
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sons in anv otlior profession but tlicir own. Tlier* 
aie, jierliaps, a dozen ainonn; the whole body of profeii- 
sional jjriests who iav claim to a knowledge of tiie 
Zend-Avesta; but tlie only re-s[)ect in whicli they are 
superior to their brethren is, that they have learnt the 
meaninos of the words of the books as they are tanyiit, 
without knowing tlie lan^nao-e, either phikjsophieally 
or grannnatic.dly.” 

j\Ir. Dadabhai Xaoroji proceeds to give a clear and 
graphic description of the ceremonies to be observed at 
the birth and the investiture of children, at the be- 
trothal of children, at marriages and at funerals; and 
he finally discusses some of the distinffuishine; features 
of the national character of the Parsis. The Parsis 
are monogamists. They do not eat anything cooked 
by a person of another religion ; they object to beef, 
pork, or ham. Their jiriosthood is hereditary. K'niie 
but the son of a priest can be a jirio'-t, but it is not obli- 
gatory tor the son of a priest to take ordius. Tlie high- 
priest is called Dustoor, the others are called IMobed. 

The principal ])oin ts llir which the Liberals ainonf 
the Parsis are, at the present moment, contending, 
are tlie abolition of the filthy purifications hy means of 
Xirang, the reduction of tiie large niimherof obligatory 
prayers ; the prohibition of early betrothal and mar- 
riage ; the suppression of extrayagaiice at weddings 
and funerals ; the education of women, and their ad- 
mission into general society. A society has been 
fonnod. called ‘‘ the Ibdianmnaeo ifazdiaslina,” i. e. the 
Guifle ot the Woi>hI[)pers of God. Meetings are 
held, speeches made, tracts distributed. A counter so- 
ciety, too, has been started called “ the True Guides 
ind we readily believe what Mr. Dadabhai Xaoroji 
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tells us — that, as in Europe, so in India, the Reform- 
ers liave found tliemselves strengtlicncd by the intoler- 
ant bigotry and the weakness of the arguments of their 
opj)onents. The Liberals have made considerable prog- 
ress, but their work is as yet but half done, and tliey 
will never be able to carry out their religious and social 
relorms successfully, without hrst entering on a critical 
study of the Zend-Avesta, to which, as j-et, they profess 
to appeal as the highest authority in matters of faith, 
law, and morality. 

We propose, in another article, to consider the state 
of religion among the Parsis of the present day. 

August, t8G2. 


II. 

The so-called Fire-worshippers certainly do not 
worship the fire, and they naturally object to a name 
which seems to place them on a level with mere idola- 
ters. All they admit is that in their youth they are 
taught to fitce some luminous object while worshipping 
God (p. 7), and that they regard the fire, like other 
great natural phenomena, as an emblem of the Divine 
power (]>. 26). But they assure us that they never 
ask assistance or blessings from an unintelligent ma- 
terial object, nor is it even eoiisidereil necessary to 
turn the face to any emblem whatever in jiraving to 
Ormuzd. The most honest, however, among the Par- 
sis, and those who would most emphatically protest 
against the idea of their ever paying divine honors to 
the sun or the fire, admit the existence of some kind 

national instinct — an indescribable awe felt by 
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every Pars! witli regard to light and fire. Tlio fact 
tliat the Parsis are tlie only Eastern 2)eni'lo ■" ho en- 
tlrelv abstain from smokin<>' is verv .si'’’nitieant ; and 
■\ve know that ino-^t <>f them would rather not blow 
out a candle, if thev could helj) it. It is difiicult to 
analyze .such a feeling, but it seems, in some rcs])ects, 
similar to tliat wliieli many Christians ha\'o about the 
cross. Thev do not worshi]) the cro.ss, but they have 
lieculiar tbelings of reverence lor it, and it is intimately 
connected with some of their most sacred rites. 

But although most Parsis \\ould be very ready to 
tell us what they do not worship, there are but few 
who could give a straightforward answer if asked what 
they do worship and believe. Their jiriests, no doubt, 
would say that they worship Ormuzd and believe in 
Zoroaster, his jirophet ; and they would appeal to the 
Zend-Avesta, as containing the Word of God, revealed 
by Orinuz l to Zoroaster. If more closely [iressed, 
]iowe\'er, they Auudd have to adudt that they cannot 
understand one word of the .sacivd writings in which 
they jirofess to believe, noi- couM they give any rea- 
son why they believe Zoroaster to liave been a true 
prophet, and not an impostor. As a body,"’ sa^’s Mr. 
Dadabhai Xaoroji, “ the priests are not only ignorant 
of the duties and objects of their own jirofession, hut 
are entirely uneducated, except that they are able to 
read and write, and that, also, often very imjierfectly. 
They do not understand a single word of their 
[irayors and recitations, wliicli are all in the old Zend 
language.’’ 

M'jiat, then, do the laity know a’cout religion ? What 
makes the old teaching of Zoro.astcr so dear to tliein 
that, in spite of all differences of opinion among them- 
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selves, young and old seem equally determined nevei 
to join any other religious community ? Incredible as 
it may sound, we are told by the best authority, bv an 
enlightened yet strictly orthodox Parsi, that there is 
hardly a man or a woman who could give an account of 
the faitli that is in them. “ The whole religions edu- 
cation <jf a Parsi child consi-^ts in ])reparing hy rote 
a certain number of ])raycr.s in Zend, without under- 
standing a word of them — the knowledijo of the doc- 
trines of their religion being left to be ])icked up from 
casual conversation.” A Parsi, in fact, hardly knows 
what his faith is. The Zend-Avesta is to him a sealed 
hook ; and though there is a Giizerati trau'lation of it, 
that translation is not made from the original, but from 
a Pehlevi jiaraphrasc, nor is it recognized by the judests 
as an autliorized version. Till about hve-and-twenty 
years ago, there was no book from which a Parsi of an 
inquiring mind could gather the priiicijtles of his relig- 
ion. At that time, and, as it would seem, chiefly in 
order to counteract the influence of Cliristian mission- 
aries, a small Dialogue was written in Guzerati — a 
kind of Catechism, giving, in the form of questions and 
answers, the most iin])ortant tenets of Parsiism. IVe 
shall quote some passages from this Dialogue, as trans- 
lated by iJlr. Dadabhai Kaoroji. The subject of it is 
thus described : — 

4 few Questions ami Ansu'erg to arqiiaiiit the Children of 

the hoJij Zarthogti Commioiif^ v:ith the Subject of the 

Mazdiashna Relijion, i. e. the A'orghip of God. 

Qiiegtion. Whom do we, of the Zarthosti community, 
believe in ? 

dnsH'tr. We believ^ in only one God, and do not 
•■'clieve in any besides Him. 
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Q. Who is that one God ? 

A. Tile God wlio created the heavens, tlie earth, the 
angels, the stars, the sun, tlie moon, tlie fire, tlic water, 
or all the four elements, and all tilings of the two 
worlds ; that God wo believe in. Him we worship, 
him we invoke, him we adore. 

Q. Do we not believe in anv other God? 

A. Whoever believes in any other God but tl'.is, is 
an infidel, and shall suffer the punishment of hell. 

Q. What is the form of our God ? 

A. Our God has neither face nor form, color nor 
shape, nor fixed [ilacc. There is no other like him. 
He is himself singly such a glory that we cannot praise 
or describe him ; nor our mind comprehend him. 

So far, no one could object to this Catechism, and it 
must be clear that the Dualism, vhich is generally 
mentioned as the distinguisliing feature of the Tei'sian 
religion — the belief in two Gods, Onnnzd, tlie jirinci- 
ple of good, and Ahrinian, the jirincijile of evil — is 
not countenanced by the modern Tarsis. Whether it 
e.xists in the Zend-Avesta is another question, which, 
however, cannot bo discussed at present.' 

The Catechism continues: — 

Q. What is our religion ? 

A. Our religion is “ Woi-ship of God.” 

Q. Whence did we receive our religion ? 

-d. God's tine projihet — the true Zurthost (Zoro- 
aster) Asphantainan Anoshirwan — brought the relig- 
ion to us from God. 

Here it is curious to observe that not a single ques- 

'■ See page 137. 
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tion is asked as to the claim of Zoroaster to be con- 
sidered a true prnjdiet. He is not treated as a divine 
being, nor even as the son of Orinuzd. Plato, indeed, 
speaks of Zoroaster as tlie son of Oromazes (“Ale.” i. p. 
122 a), but this is a nii>takc, not countenanced, as far 
as we are aware, by any of the Parsi writings, wliether 
ancient or modern. With tlio Pai^is, Zoroaster is sim- 
ply a wise man, a jn-opliet fivored bv God, and ad- 
mitted into God's immediate jnesence ; but all this, on 
his own showing only, and witliout an}’ supernatural 
credentials, except some few miracles recorded of him 
in books of doubtful authority. This shows, at all 
events, how little the Par-is have been exposed to con- 
troversial discussions ; for as this is so weak a ])oint 
in their system that it would have invited the attacks 
of every opponent, we may be sure that the Dustoors 
would have framed some argument in defense, if such 
defense liad ever been needed. 

The next extract from the Catechism treats of tlie 
canonical books : — 

Q. What religion has our prophet brought us from 
God ? 

A. The disciples of our prophet have recorded in 
several books that religion. iMany of these books 
were de>troved during ..Vlexander s coiKjue't ; the re- 
mainder of the boiiks were pre-erved ith great care and 
respect bv tlie Sa—anian king-'. Of the-e again, the 
greater portion were de.-troveil at the Mohanmu'dan 
coiupicst bv Ivhalif ( bnar, so that veliavc now very 
few books remaining ; namely, the N endidad, the 
Yazashne, the Visjiered, the Ivhordeh Ave^ta, the 
Vistasp Xiisk, and a few Pehlevi bo iks. lle-.ting our 
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faitli upon tliese few books, we now remain devoted 
to our (rood Mazdiaslina rebriion. We consider tliese 
books as lieavenly books, because God scut tJie tidings 
of these books to us tiirougli tlie Iioly Zurtho‘-t. 

Plere, again, we see tlieological science in its infancy. 
“ consider tlic'C boohs as lieavenh' books la'cc.n-'O 
God sent the tidings of lliese books to us throiigli the 
lioIy Zurthust, ” is not verv poweilul logic. It would 
liave been more simjjlo to s.ay, “ IW- consider tliem 
lieavenly books because we consider tliem heavenly 
books.” However, whether lieavenly or not, these 
few bonks e.xist. They form the only basis of the 
Zoroastriaii religion, and the principal source from 
which it is possible to derive any authentic information 
as to its origin, its history, and its real character. 

That the Tai'sis are of a tolerant character with re- 
gard to such of tlieir doctrines as are not of vital iin- 
jiortance, may be seen li-oiii tiie fidlouing e.xtraet : — 

Q. H'liose dcNeeiidaiils we are? 

A. Of Gayoiiiars. iiy liis pivigeny was Persia pop- 
ulated. 

Q. IVas Gayoinars the (ir^t man ? 

A. According to oiir religion lie was so, but the 
wise men of our eoiiimiiiiitv, of the Cliineso, the Hin- 
dus, and several otlier nations, dispute the assertion, 
and say that there was human population on the earth 
before G.ayoinars. 

Tlic mor.al precepts wlneli are embodied in this 
Catecliisiii do the highest credit to the Parsis : — 

Q. What commands has God sent us through his 
prophet, the e.xalted Zurthost ? 
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A. To know God as one ; to know tlie pro])]ict, the 
exalted Zurtliost, as flie true propliet ; to believe the 
religion and the Avesta brought bj liim as true bej-ond 
all manner of doubt ; to believe in the goodness of 
God ; not to disobey any of tbe commands of the 
Mazdiashna religion ; to avoid evil deeds ; to exert 
oneself in good deeds; to pray five times in the day; 
to believe on the reckoning and justice on the fourth 
morning after death ; to hoj)0 for heaven and to fear 
hell ; to consider doubtless the day of general destruc- 
tion and resurrection ; to remember always that God 
has done what he willed, and shall do what ho wills ; 
to face some luminous object while worshijping God. 

Then follow several paragraphs wliich are clearly 
directed against Christian missionaries, and more par- 
ticularly against the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice and 
prayer : — 


“Some deceivers [the Catechism says], with the 
view of acquiring exaltation in this world, have set 
themselves up as projthcts, and, going among the labor- 
ing and ignorant jieojile, have jsersiiaded them that, 
‘If voii commit sin, I shall intercede for you, I shall 
plead for you, I shall save you,’ and thus deceive 
them ; but the wise among the people know the de- 

'i. ” 

celt. 

This clearlv refers to Christian missionaries, but 
whether Toman Catholic or Protestant is difficult to 
sav. The answer given by the Parsis is curious and 
significant ; — 
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“ If any one commit sin,” they reply, “ iiiuler tho 
belief that he sliall be saved by someboily, both the de- 
ceiver as well as tlie deceived shall be damned to the 

day of Kasta Khez There is no savior. In 

the other world you shall receive the return according 

to your actions Your savior is your deeds, 

and God himself. He is the pardoner and the givei’. 
If you repent your sins and reform, and if the Great 
Judge consider you worthy of pardon, or would be mer- 
ciful to you. He alone can and will save you.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the whole 
doctrine of the Parsis is contained in the short Guzc- 
rati Catechism, translated by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji ; 
still less can it be comprised in the fragmentary ex- 
tracts here given. Their sacred writings, tho Yasna, 
Vispered, and Yendidad, the productions of much 
earlier ages, contain many ideas, both religions and 
mythological, which belong to tho ]'ast, to the child- 
hood of our race, and which no educated Paisi could 
honestly jirofess to believe i)i now. This difficulty of 
reconciling the inoi-e enlightened faith of tho jiresent 
generation with the mythological ])hraseology of their 
old sacred writings is solved by the Parsis in a very 
simple manner. They do not, like Roman Catholics, 
prohibit the reading of the Zend-Avesta ; nor do they, 
like Protestants, encourage a critical study of their 
sacred texts. They simply ignore the oi-iginals of their 
sacred writings. They repeat them in their pi’ayers 
without attempting to understand them, and they ac- 
knowledge the iiiMifficiencv of every translation of the 
Zend-Avesta that has yet been made, either in Pehlevi, 
Sanskrit, Guzerati, French, or German. Each Parsi 
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has to pick up liis religion as best lie may. Till lately, 
even the Catechism tlid not form a necessary j)art of a 
chikl's religious ctlucation. Thus the religious belief 
of the present Parsi coinmnnities is reduced to two or 
three fundamental doctrines ; and these, though pro- 
fessedly resting on the teaching of Zoroaster, receive 
their real sanction from a much higher authority. A 
Parsi believes in one God, to wliom he addresses his 
prayers. Ills morality is comprised in these words, 
— jnire thoughts, pure words, j)ure deeds, llelieving 
in the punishment of vice and the reward of virtue, ho 
trusts for ]>ardon to tlie mercy of God. There is a 
charm, no doubt, in so short a creed ; and if tlie wliole 
of Zoroaster's teaching were confined to this, there 
would be some truth in what his followers say of their 
religion, namely, that “ it is for all, and not for any 
particular nation.” 

If now we ask again, how it is that neither Chris- 
tians, nor Hindus, nor Mohammedans have had any 
considerable success in converting the Parsis, and why 
even the more eidightened members of that small com- 
munity, though fully aware of the many weak points 
of their own theology, and deeply impressed with the 
excellence of the Christian religion, morals, and gen- 
eral civilization, scorn the idea of ever migrating from 
the sacred ruins of their ancient faith, we are able to 
discover some reasons; though they are hardly suffi- 
cient to account for so extraordinary a fact. 

First, the very compactness of the modern Parsi 
creed accounts fjr the tenacity with which the exiles of 
W ostern India cling to it. A Pars! is not troubled 
with many theological jtroblems or difficulties. Though 
he professes a general belief in the sacred writings of 
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Zoroastei’, lie is not asked to profess any belief in tlie 
stories incidental! v mentioned in tlie Zend-Avesta. If 
it is said in tlie Ya-sn.a tliat Zoroaster was once visited 
b\' Ilonia. V lio ajipcared before liiin in a brilliant 
supernatural bodv, no doctrine is laid down as to tlie 
exact nature of Hoina. It is said that Homa was wor- 
sliijiped by certain ancient sages, Vivaidivat, Atliwya, 
and Tlirita, and that, as a reward for their worshi]), 
great heroes were born as their sons. The fourth who 
worshijiped Iloma was Pourusha.s-pa, and he was re- 
warded by the birth of his son Zoroaster. Now the 
truth is, that Iloina is the .same as the Sanskrit Soma, 
well known from the Veda as an intoxicating beverage 
used at the great sacrifices, and afterwards rai.sed to 
the rank of a deity. The Parsis are fully aware of 
this, but they do not seem in the least disturbed by the 
occurrence of such “ fables and endless genealogies.” 
They would not be shocked if they wore told, what is 
a fact, that mo^t of tlie'C old wives’ lables have their 
origin in the I’cligion which thev most detc't, the re- 
ligion of the ^h‘da, ami tliat flic heroes of the Zend- 
Ave.sta are the same who, vith slightly changed names, 
ajijiear again as .Jenishid, Periilun, Gerslia-'j), etc., in 
the cjiic jioetry of Firdusi. 

Another firct which accounts for the attachment of 
the Parsis to their religion is its remote antiquity and 
its former glory. Though age has little to do with 
truth, the length of time for which any svstom has 
lasted seems to offer a vague argument in fiivor of its 
strength. It is a feelino- which the Parsi shares in 
common with the Jew and the Brahman, and which 
even the Christian missionarj' appeals to when con- 
fronting the sj stems of later prophets. 
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Tliirdly, it is felt by the Parsis that in changing 
their religion, they would not only relinquish the heir- 
loom of their remote forefathers, hut of their own 
fathers ; and it is felt as a dereliction of filial piety to 
give up what was most jn’ecious to those whose mem- 
ory is most precious and almost sacred to themselves. 

If in spite of all this, many jieople, most competent 
to judge, look forward with confidence to the conver- 
sion of the Parsis, it is because, in the most essential 
points, they have already, though unconsciously, ap- 
proached as near as possible to the pure doctrines of 
Christianity. Let them but read the Zend-Avesta, in 
which they ])rofess to believe, and they will find that 
their faith is no longer the faith of the lasna, tlie 
Vendidad, and the Vis])ered. As liistnrical relics, 
these works, if critically interpreted, will always retain 
a prominent jilace in the great library of the ancient 
world. As oracles of religious faith, they are defunct, 
and a mere anachronism in the age in which we 
live. 

On the other hand, lot missionaries read their Bible, 
and let them j)reach that Christianity which once con- 
quered the world, — the genuine and unshackled gos- 
pel of Christ and the Apostles. Let lliem respect 
native prejudices, and he tolerant with regard to all 
that can be tolerated in a Christian community. Let 
them consider that Christianity is not a gift to be 
pressed on unwilling minds, but the highest of ah 
privileges which natives can receive at the hands ot 
their present rulers. Xativos of independent and 
honest character cannot afford at ])resent to j’oin the 
ranks of converts without losing that true caste which 
no man ought to lose, namely, self-respect. They are 
12 
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driven to prop np tlieir tottcrin<; relio;ions, rather 
tlian profess a faith ■v\]iicli seems dictated to them by 
tiieir conquerors. Sncli feelings onglit to be respected. 
Finally, let missionaries study the sacred writings on 
which the faith of the Parsis is professedly founded. 
Let them examine the bulwarks which they mean to 
overthrow. They will find them less formidable from 
within than from without. But they will also discover 
that they rest on a foundation which ought never to be 
touched, — a faith in one God, the Creator, the Ruler, 
and the Judge of the world. 


Aufftulf 1862 . 


IX. 


BUDDHISM.* 


If the words of St. Paul, “ Prove all things, hold fast 
that wliicli is good,” may ho supposed to refer to 
spiritual things, and, more especially, to religious doc- 
trines, it must he confessed that few only, whether 
theologians or laymen, have over taken to heart the 
Apostle's command. How many candidates for holy 
orders are there who could jiive a straiirhtforward 
answer if asked to enumerate the principal religions 
of the world, or to state the names of their founders, 
and the titles of the works which are still considered hy 
millions of human heings as the sacred authorities for 
their religious helief? To study such hooks as the 
Koran of the Mohammedans, the Zend-Avesta of the 
Parsis, the Kings of the Confucians, the Tao-te-King 
of the Tauists, the Vedas of the Brahmans, the Tripi- 
taka of the Buddhists, the Sutras of the Jains, or the 
Granth of the Sikhs, would he considered hy many 
mere waste of time. Yet St. Paul's command is very 
clear and simi>le ; and to maintain that it referred to 
the heresies of his own time only, or to the philosophical 
systems of the Greeks and Romans, would he to narrow 

1 Le B'mddhn et sa ReJlqion. Par J. Barth<?lemy Saint-IIlUire, Membrt 
de PInstitut Paris. 1860 
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the liorizon of the Apostle's mind, and to destroy the 
general ai)[)licability of liis teaching to all times and to 
a'! countries. i\fany will ask what j)osiib]e good could 
be derired fi'oni the works of znen wlio must liavc been 
either deceived or deceivers, nor w'ould it bo difficult to 
([note some jja^ages in ordiT to show the utter absurd- 
ity and worthlesMiess of the religious bof)ks of the 
Hindus and Chinese. I5ut this was not the spii-it in 
wliich the Ajiostle of the Gentiles addressed liimself to 
the Epicureans and Stoics, nor is this the feeling with 
which a thoughtful Christian and a sincere believer 
in the divine government of the world is likely to rise 
from a perusal of any of tlie books which ho know's to 
be or to have been the only source of spiritual light and 
comfort to thousands and thousands among the dwellers 
on earth. 

Many arc the advantages to he derived from a care- 
ful study of other religions, but the greatest of all is that 
it teaches us to apjireciate more ti'uly wliat we ])0^ses3 
in our owji. Wlieu di) we feel the blessings of our 
own country more warmly and tridy than when we 
return from abroad ? It is the .same with regard to re- 
ligion. Let us see what other nations have had and 
still have in the place of religion ; let us examine the 
pr.aycrs, the W'orship, the theology even of the most 
Iiighly ci rilked races, — the Greeks, the Roman.s, the 
Hindus, the Poi’sians, — and we shall then understand 
more thoroughly wdiat blessings are vouch.safed to us in 
being alhjwed to breathe from tlie first breath of life the 
])urc air of a land of Christian liglit and knowdedge. 
\Ce are too ajit to take the greatc.st blessings as mat- 
ters of course, and even religion form.s no exception. 
W (2 have done so little to gain our religion, we have 
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sufFereJ so little in the cause of truth, tliat however 
highlj wo prize our own Christianity, we never prize 
it highly enough until rve have comiuired it with tlie 
religions of the rest of the world. 

Tin's, however, is not the oidy advantage ; and we 
think that M. Barthelemy Saint-IIilaire has fnaned too 
low an estimate of the benefits to bo derived from a 
thouglitful study of the religions of mankind when he 
writes of Buddhism . “ Lc soul, mais immense service 
que lo Bouddhisnie pui^se nous reiidre, e’est ])ar son 
triste contrasiO do nous fairo a])prccier mieux encore la 
valour inestimable do nos croyanccs cn nous montrant 
tout ce qu il eu couto a riiumanite qiii no les jiartago 
point.” This is not all. If a knowledge of other 
countries, and a study of the manners and customs 
of foreign nations, teach us to aj)]ireciato tshat we have 
at home, they likewise form tlie best cure of that na- 
tional conceit and want of sympathy with which wo are 
too apt to look on all that is strange and foreign. The 
feeling which led the Hellenic races to divide the whole 
world into Greeks and Barbarians is so deeply engrained 
in human nature that not even Christianity has boon 
able altogether to remove it. Thus when we cast our 
first glance into the labyrinth of the religions of the 
world, all seems to us darkness, solf-deceit, and vanitv. 

It sounds like a degradation of the A'erv name of re- 
ligion to ajiply it to the nild ravings of Hindu Yogins 
nr the blank blasjdiemies ol" Chine-e Buddhists. But 
as we slowly and patientlv wend our wav through the 
dreary prisons, our own eves seem to expand, and we 
perceive a glimmer of light where all was darkness at 
first. \Ve learn to understand the saying of one who 
more than anybody had a right to spi'ak vith antlioritv 
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on this subject, tliat “ there is no religion whicli does 
not contain a .spark of truth.” Tliose who would limit 
the riches of God's goodness and forbearance and long 
suffering, and wouhl hand over the largest portion of 
the liinnan race to inevitable perdition, have never ad- 
duced a tittle of evideiice from the gospel or from any 
other trustworthy source in snjtport of so unhallowed a 
belief. They have generally appealed to the devilries 
and orgies of heathen worship ; they have quoted the 
blasphemies of oriental Sufis and the immoi'alities 
sanctioned by the successors of Mohammed ; but they 
have seldom, if ever, endeavored to discover the true 
and original character of the strange forms of faith and 
worship which they call the work of the devil. If the 
Indians had formed their notions of Christianity from 
the soldiers of Cortez and Pizai’ro, or if the llindu.s had 
studied the ])rinciples of Christian morality in the lives 
of Clive and M'arreii Hastings ; oi', to take a less cx- 
treme case, if a Mohanmicdan, .settled in England, 
were to test the practical working of Christian charity 
by the .spii'it disj»|ayed in the j'onrnals of our religions 
parties, their notions of Chi istianity wotdd bo about 
as correct as the ideas which thousands of educated 
Christians entertain of the diabolical character of 
heathen religion. Even Christianity has been de- 
praved into Jesuitism and Mormonism, and if we, as 
Pi’otestants, claim the right to appeal to the go.spol as 
the only test by which our faith is to be judged, we 
must grant a similar privilege to Mohammedans and 
Buddhists, and to all wlio possess a written and, as they 
believe, revealed authority for the articles of their faith. 

But though no one is likely to deny the necessity of 
studying each religion in its most ancient form and 
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fi'om its original documents, before we venture to pro- 
nounce our verdict, the difficulties of this task are such 
that in them more tlian in anything else, must be 
sought the cause why so few of our best tliinkers and 
writers have devoted tlicmselves to a critical and his- 
torical study of the religions of the world. All im- 
portant religions have sprung up in the East. Their 
sacred books are written in Eastern tongues, and some 
of them are of such ancient date that those even who 
profess to believe in them, admit that they are unable 
to understand them without the help of translations and 
commentaries. Until very lately the sacred books of 
three of the most important religions, those of the 
Brahmans, the Buddhi-ts, and the Barsis, were totally 
unknown in Euro|)o. It was one of the most ini])or- 
tant results of the study of Sanskrit, or the ancient 
language of India, that through it the key, not only to 
the sacred books of the Brahmans, the Vedas, but like- 
wise to those of the Buddhists and Zoroastrians, was re- 
covered. And nothing shows more strikingly the rapid 
progress of Sanskrit sclsolarship than that even Sir 
William Jones, whose name has still, with many, a 
more familiar sound than the names of Colebrook, 
Burnnuf, and Lassen, should have known nothing of 
the Vedas ; that he should never have read a line of 
the canonical books of the l)uddhi-.ts. and that he ac- 
tually expressed hi' belief that Buddha was the same 
as the Teutonic deity Wodan or Odin, and Aakya, 
another name of Buddha, the same as.Shi'hac, king of 
Egypt. The same di-tingTiished scholar never per- 
ceived the intimate relation'hi]i between the language 
of the Zend-*V vesta and Sanskrit, and he declared the 
whole of the Znroastrian writings to be modern for 
gcrics. 
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Even at present we are not yet in possession of a 
complete edition, imicl) Jess of any tj'iistwortliy transla* 
tion, of tlie Vedas ; we only possess tlio oriiiinals of a 
few booivs of tlie Eiuldliist canon ; and though the 
text of tlie Zend-Avesta lias Ijeen edited in its entirety, 
its interjiretation is Jieset ■\\ ith greater difficulties than 
that of the Vedas rr the Tri[)i/aka. A study of the 
ancient religions of C'hina, those of Confucius and 
Laotse, presupposes an acquaintance with Chinese, a 
language whicli it takes a life to learn thoroughly; 
and even the religion of i\Iohannued, though more ac- 
cessible than any other Eastern religion, cannot be 
fully examined exeejit by a master of Arabic. It is 
less surprising, therefore, tlian it might at first ajipear, 
tliat a comjn'ehensi\-e and .'cholarlike treatment of tlie 
religions of the world should still bo a desideratum. 
Scholars who have gained a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and thereby free access to original documents, 
find so much work at hand whicdi none but themselves 
can do, that they grudge the time for collecting and 
arranging, for the benefit of the jmblic at large, the 
results which they have obtained. Nor need wo won- 
der that critical hi--torians .should rather abstain from 
the study of the religions of antiquity than trust to 
mere translation.s and second-hand authorities. 

Under these ciiTum.stances we feel all the more 
thankful if we meet with a writer like j\I. Barthelemv 
Saint-Hilaire, who has acquired a knowledge of East- 
ern langiiage.s .sufficient to enable him to con.sult original 
fe.xts and to control the researches of other .scholars, 
and u'ho at the .same time commands that wide view of 
the histoi'y of human thought which enables him to 
assign to each .system its proper place, to perceive its 
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most salient features, and to di.stinf;u eli bef.vcen what 
is really important and what is not, in the lengthy 
lucubrations of ancient poets and prophets. IM. Bar- 
theleiny Saint-Hilaire is one of the most accomplished 
scholars of France ; and his reputation as the trans- 
lator of Aristotle has made us almost forget that the 
Professor of Greek Philoso[)hy at the College do 
France ^ is the same as the active writer in the 
“ Globe ” of 1827, and the “National” of 1830; the 
same who signed the protest against the July “ ordou- 
nances,” and who in ISIS was Chief Secretary of the 
Provisional Government. If such a man takes the 
trouble to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit, and to at- 
tend, in the same college where he was professor, tho 
lectures of his own colleague, the late Eugene Bui’- 
nonf, his publications on Hindu philosophy and religion 
will naturally attract a large amount of public interest. 
The Saii'krit scholar by profe.'sion voi’ksand ]iublishes 
chiefly for the benefit of other Sanskrit scholars. He 
is satisfied with bringing to light tho ore which he has 
extracted by patient labor from among the dusty ilSS. 
of the East India House. lie seldom takes the trouble 
to separate tho metal from the ore, to purify or to 
strike it into current coin. He is but too often apt to 
forget no la-ting addition is ever made to the treasury 
of human knov ledge unle.ss tho results of sj)ocial re- 
search are tran.-lated into the univei'sal language of 
science, and rendered available to every person of in- 
tellect and education. A divi^ion of labor seems 
'most conducive to this end. We want a class of in- 

r.\rtin l>'niy Sainl-Tliicurc re*'ijcn«’<l the c’lair of Gn-ck litjrafure at 
the Ct'IK’ije iln Fiance after the couptCdat of ISol. Icciinin^ tf ♦ake th# 
oath of allegiance to the existing governiuent 
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terpreters, men sucli as M. Bartln^Iemy Sal it-Hilaire, 
w]io are fully coinjietcnt to follow and to control the 
researches of professional students, and who at the 
same time liave not forgotten the language of the 
world. 

In his work on Buddhism, of whicli a second edition 
lias just ap]ieared, M. Bartheleiny Saint-Hilaire has 
undertaken to give to the world at large the really 
trustworthy and important results which have been ob- 
tained by the laborious researches of oriental scholars, 
from the original documents of that interesting and 
still mysterious religion. It was a task of no ordinary 
difficulty, for although tliese researches are of very 
recent date, and belong to a period of Sanskrit .scholar- 
ship posterior to Sir W. Jones and Colcbrook, yet such 
is the amount of evidence brought together by the 
combined industry of Hodgson, Tumour, Csoma de 
Kbrbs, Stanislas Julien, Foucaux, Fausboll, Spence 
Hai'dy, but above all, of the late Eugene Burnouf, 
that it ri'ipiired no common patience and discrimina- 
tion to compose from such materials .so accurate, and at 
the same time so lucid and readable a book on Bud- 
dhism as that which we owe to 1\I. ifarthelemy Saint- 
Hilaire. The greater part of it appeared originally in 
the “ Journal des Savants,” the time-honored organ of 
the French Academy, wliich counts on its staff the 
names of Cousin, Flourcns, Villomain, Biot, Mignet, 
Littrd, etc., and admits as contributoi’s sixteen only of 
the most illustrious members of that illustrious body, 
la cn'me de la eremc. 

Though much liad been said and written about 
Buddhism. — enough to frighten priests by seeing 
themselves anticij)ated in auricular confession, beads, 
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and tonsure by tlie Lamas of Thibet,^ and to discon- 
cert plulosoplicrs by finding tlieniselv'cs outbid in posi- 
tivism and nihilism by the inmates of Chinese monas- 
teries, — tlie real befrinniniT of an liisforical and crit- 
ical study of the doctrines of Buddiia dates from the 
year 1821. In that year Mr. Hodgson announced the 
fact tliat tlie original documents of the Buddhist canon 
had been preserved in Sanskrit in the monasteries of 
Nepal. Before that time our information on Buddhism 
had been derived at random from China, Japan, Bur- 
mah, Thibet, Mongolia, and Tartary ; and though it was 
known that the Buddhist literature in all these coun- 
tries professed itself to be derivccl, directly or indi- 
rectly, from India, and that the technical terms of that 
religion, not excepting the very name of Buddha, had 
their etymology in San-krit only, no hope was enter- 
tained that the originals of these various translations 
could ever bo recovered. IMr. Hodgson, who settled 
in Nepal In 1821, as political resident of the East India 
Company, and whoso eves wore always ojicn, not only 
to the natural history of that little-exjilored country, 
but likewise to its antiquities, its languages, and tradi- 
tions, was not long before be discovered that his friends, 

1 The Idte Al'btMInc pointoJ otit the siinilaritie^ h*Hu-ct'n the r>u(hUii-t 
amt ndiiian (’atlmlic cen-mnUMl' ''ith such th;H. tn ]i!< he 

toiUid his d( li: 2 h(iul Tniiuls lu 1 iiVjlI plat otl-t.u tlie' “On ne 

peut sh'mi)C*i.her il'etie Jrajirtr," he “ de K-nr ra|i|i'irt avee le 

Caih'jlu HJiie lai la luiiie, l.i dahnnt.'jiif'. la ihaj o 'ii phn i,il. quo 

le^ ^laiuU lauiia-- lji \(i\ a*;*-, ou hir'qii il- tout qiKM.jiU' tt rt’iiionie 

hui.-’ till ioiui)!i' ; 1 *'|1 m e a (h-iix Ohm in'-, la 'h»‘, iv e\ iL’^nirs, I'en- 

ceii'-ti.r "oul'Mui pal t. inq ••liaiiie-, 1 1 |>nii\ an* rir rt '•e }\ rmer a vnlont^ ; 
le5 la 111 du Iinii> thuiin't s ))ai )■ - I ama- en iTeMiI.nit 1 1 niani ilinite sur la 
letch- - il I eh - : ie Oiapeh t, h- » i 1 hit ei > h -H'-f iq.i.-, 1< •- rrti aitf - --I'ii inn lies, 
le ca'td tie- -an-t-, h-- jLi'im h ■- I'lm e-.-mn', h". |,:aim I'ea i h' liite : voila 
aulact lie lajipmt' ijue Its Ihniddhi-tes out avec nous.” He nii^lit hava 
added ton^uie, reiie.-, and the coafessiunal. 
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the priests of Nepal, possessed a complete literature of 
their own. That literature was not written in the 
spoken dialects of the country, but in Sanskrit. Mr. 
Hodgson procured a catalogue of all the works, still in 
existence, which formed the Buddhist canon. He 
afterwards succeeded in procuring copies of these 
works, and he was able in 1821 to send about sixty 
volumes to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. As no 
member of that society seemed inclined to devote him- 
self to the study of these MSS., i\[r. Hodgson sent two 
complete collections of the same MSS. to the Asiatic 
Society of London and the Sociotd Asiatique of Paris. 
Before alluding to the brilliant results which the last- 
named collection produced in the hands of Eugene 
Burnouf, we must mention the labors of other stu- 
dents which preceded the publication of Burnouf’s 
researches. 

IMr. Hodgson himself gave to the world a number 
of valuable essays written on the sjiot, and afterwards 
colli'cte(.l under the title of “ Illustrations of the Lit- 
erature and Religion of the Buddhists,” Serampore, 
1841. He established the im])ortant iiict, in act'ordanco 
with the traditions of the jiriests of Xej'al, that some 
of the Sanskrit documents which ho recovered had ex- 
isted in the monasteries of Nepal ever since the second 
century of our era, and that the whole of that collec- 
tion had, five or -six hundred years later, when Bud- 
dhism became definitely established in Thibet, been 
translated into the language of that country. As the art 
of j)rinting had been introduced from China into Thibet, 
there was lo'S difficulty in procuring comjilete copies of 
the Thibetan translation of the Buddhist canon. The 
real difiimilty was to find a persor acquainted with the 
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Iane:ua<xe. By a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, 
however, it so liappened that about the same time when 
Mr. Hodgson's discoveries began to atti-act the atten- 
tion of oriental scliolars at Calcutta, a Hungarian, of 
the name of Alexander Csoma de Kurds, arrived there. 
He had made his wav from Hungarv to Thibet on foot, 
without anv means of his own, and with the sole ob- 
ject of discovering somewhere in Central Asia the na- 
tive home of the Hnngarians. Arrived in Thibet, his 
enthusiasm found a new vent in acquiring a language 
which no European before his time had mastered, and 
in exploring the vast collection of the canonical books 
of the Buddhists, preserved in that language. Though 
he arrived at Calcutta almost without a penny, he met 
with a hearty Welcome from the members of the Asiatic 
Society, and was enabled with their as^i>tanco to pub- 
lish the results of his extraordinary researches. People 
have complained of the length of the sacred books of 
other nations, but there are none that approach in bulk 
to the sacred canon of the Thibetans. It consists of two 
collecti{)ns, commonly called the “Kanjur” and “ Tan- 
jur.'’ The proper S])elling of their names is Bkah- 
hgvur, pronounced Kah-gyur, and Bstan-hgyur, pro- 
nouncctl Tan-gvur. The Kanjur consists, in its dif- 
ferent editions, of 100, 102, or 108 volumes folio. It 
coinjjri'cs l,08d distinct works. The Tanjur consists 
of 22-3 volumes folio, each weighing from four to five 
pounds in the edition of Peking. Editions of this 
colossal code were printed at Peking, Lhassa, and 
other places. The edition of the Kanjur jinhlislied at 
Peking, bv command of the Emi>eror Kliian-Lung, 
sold for TdOtt. A co]>v of the Kanjur was bartered 
for 7,000 oxen by the Buriates, and the same tribe paid 
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1,200 silver rubles for a complete cnjiy of the Kanjur 
and Tanjur togetliei'd Such a jungle of religious 
literature — the most excellent hiding-place we should 
think, for Lamas and D.alai-Lamas — was too much 
even fiir a man wlio could travel on foot from Hun- 
garv to 'rhibet. The Hungarian enthusiast, however, 
though ho did not tran.datc the whole, gave a mo-t val- 
uable analysis of this immense bible, in the twentieth 
volume of the “ Asiatic Ilesearchcs,” sufficient to 
establish the fact that the princiiial ])ortion of it was a 
translation from the same Sanskrit originals which had 
been discovered in Nepal by Mr. Hodgson. Csoina 
do Korbs died soon after he had given to the world 
the first fruits of his labors, — a victim to his heroic 
devotion to the study of ancient languages and re- 
ligions. 

It was another fortunate coincidence that, contem- 
porancou>Iy '"'ith the discoveries of Hodgson and 
Csoina de Kiii'II,-:, another scholar, Schmidt of St. 
Peter'burg, had so f.ir advanced in the .studv of the 
Mongolian language, as to be able to translate jiortions 
of the IMougolian version of the Budillii.st canon, and 
thus forward the elucidation of .some of the problems 
connected with the religion of Biuhlha. 

It never rains but it pours. Whereas for years, 
nay, for centuries, not a single original document of 
the Buddhist religion had been accessible to the 
scholars of Europe, we witness, in the small sjiace of 
ten years, the recovery of four complete Buddhist lit- 
eratures. In addition to the discoveries of Hodgson 
in Ne[)al, of C.soma de Korbs in Thibet, and of Schmidt 
n Mongolia, the Honorable George Tumour suddenly 

^ Dit RcUgion des Buddha^ von Koppen, vol. ii p 282. 
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presented to tlio -world tlie Buddhist liferaturo (,f Cey- 
lon, composed in the sacred lan"ua"e of that island, tlie 
ancient Pali. The existence of that literature had been 
known before. Siiice 182G Sir Ale.xaiuler JolinstoTi had 
been engaged in collecting authentic cojiies of the Ma- 
havansa, the Rajavali, and tlie Ra^aratnakari. These 
copies were translated at hi.s suggestion from Pali into 
modern Singhalese .and thence into English. The 
juiblication was intrusted to Mr. Edward Upham, and 
the work appeared in ISoO, under the title of “ S.a- 
cred and Historical AVorks of Ceylon,” dedicated to 
William IV. Unfortunately, whether through fraud 
or through mi'under'tanding, the priests uho were to 
have procured an authentic copy of the Pfili originals 
and translated them into the vernacular language, ap- 
pear to have formed a compilation of theii' own from 
various sources. Tlie olhcial tran-iators by whom tliis 
mutilated Singhalese abridgment was to have been ren- 
dered into English, took still greater liberties; and the 
“ Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon ” had hardly 
been published before Burnouf, then a more beginner 
in the study of Pali, was able to prove the utter 
uselessness of that translation. Mr. Tumour, how- 
ever, .soon made up for this disappointment. Ho set 
to work in a more scholarlike spirit, and after acquir- 
ing himself a knowledge of the Pali language, he 
published several important essays on tlie Biuldlii.st 
canon, as preserved in Cevlon. These were followed 
by an edition and translation of the Alahavaiisa, or 
the liistorv of Ceylon, written in the fifth century after 
Christ, and giving an account of the island from the 
earliest timc.s to the beginning of the fourth century 
K. u. Several continuations of that history are in ex- 
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isteiKC, bat ^Ir. Tui'iiour was prevented liy an early 
death from coiitinuinjx his edition beyond the orii;iiial 
portion of tliat elironiele. The exploration of tlio 
Ceylonese literature has since been taken ii[) n^ain 
by the Kev. U. J. Gogerly (died 1802), wliose essays 
are nnfortunatelv scattered about in Sinpialese period- 
icals and little kiKovn in Enrojie ; and by the Ilev. 
Spence Ilardv, for twenty years Wesleyan missionary 
in Ceylon. Ilis two works, “ Eastern jMonachisin ” 
and “ i\Iamial of Buddhism,” arc full of interesting 
matter, l)ut as they arc chiefly derived from Singlialose, 
and even more modern sources, they require to be used 
with caution. 1 

In tlie same manner as the Sanskrit orimnals of 
Nepal were translated by Buddhist missionaries into 
Thibetan, Mongolitin, and, as we shall soon see, into 
Chinese and i\I;uidshu,“ the B;"ili originals of Ceylon 
were carried to Burmah and Siam, and translated there 
into the languages of those countries. Hardly any- 
thing lias as yet been done for exploring the literature 
of these two countries, which open a jiromising fiidd for 
any one ambitions to fiillow in the liiotsteps of Hodg- 
son, Csoina, and Turnoui'. 

A very important collection of Buddhist i\ISS. has 
lately been brought from Ceylon to Eurojic by M, 
Grimblot, and is now dejiosited in the Imjierial Library 
at Paris. This collection, to judge from a report pub- 
lished in 180!) in the “Journal des Savant.s,” by M. 
Bf.rtheieir.y Saint-Hilaire, consists of no less than 

1 The f-anie n'lthor ha^ lately another valuable work, T!t€ 

Leqciids and Theories <f the BuddhUts. London, ISGO. lie died Iq 
IS oS. 

2 Mi!/in^'es Aslu't'pics, vol. ii. p. 373. 
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eighty-seven works; and, as some of tliem are repre- 
sented by more than one co])y, tlie total nnmher of 
MSS. amounts to one hundred and twenty-one. They 
fill altogether 14,000 ])ahn leaves, and ai-e written 
partly in Singhalese, jiartly in Burmese characters. 
Next to Ceylon, Burmaii and Siam would seem to be 
the two countries most likely to yield large collections 
of Pali MSS., and the i\ISS. which now exist in 
Ceylon may, to a considerable extent, be traced back 
to these two countries. At the begimiing of the six- 
teenth century, the Tamil coiKpierors of Ceylon arc 
re})orted to have burnt every Buddhist book they could 
discover, in the hope of thus destroying the vitality of 
that detested religion. Buddhism, however, though 
persecuted, — or, more ]>robably, because ])ersecuted, 
— remained the national reli.ion of the island, and in 
the eig'hteeuth century it had recovered its former as- 
cendency. ^Missions were then sent to Siam to ju'oeure 
authentic eojiies of the .sacred documents ; jiriests ]irop- 
erly ordained were imported from Burmah ; and .se\’eral 
libraries, which contain both the canonical and the 
profane literature of Buddhism, were founded at 
Dadala, Ambagapitva, and other places. 

The sacred canon of the Buddhists is called the 
“ Tri])itaka,’' i. c. the three baskets. The first basket 
contains all that has reference to morality, or Yinaya ; 
the second contains the Sutras, {. c. the discourses of 
Biuhlha ; the third includes all works treating of dog- 
matic idiiloNophy or metaphvsics. The second and 
third baskets are sometimes comprehended under the 
gencial name of Dharma,” or law, and it has become 
usual to a]inly to the third basket the name of “ Abhid- 
harnia," or by-law. The first, and second [)itaka3 
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contain each five separate works; the tliird contains 
seven. M. GriniLlot lias secured MSS. of nearly every 
one of these works, and he has likewise brought home 
co])ies of the famous commentaries of Bnddhaghosha. 
These commentaries are of great importance ; for al- 
though Bnddhaghosha lived as late as 4d0 a. n., he is 
suj)j) 0 'ed to have been the translator of more ancient 
commentaries, brought in 31G n. c. to Ceylon from 
Magadha by iMahinda, the son of Asoka, translated by 
him from Pali into Singhalese, and retranslated by 
Buddhaghosha into Pali, the original langnace both 
of the canonical books and of their commentaries. 
Whether historical criticism will allow to the commen- 
taries of Buddhaghosha the authority due to documents 
of the fourth century before Christ, is a question that 
has yet to be settled. But even as a collector of ear- 
lier traditions and as a writer of the fifth century after 
Christ, his authority would be considerable with regard 
to the solution of some of the most important jirobloms 
of Indian history and (dironologv. Some scholars who 
have wi-itten on the history of Buddhism have clearly 
shown too strong an inclination to treat the statinnents 
contained in the commentaries of Buddhaghosha as 
purely historical, forgetting the great interval of time 
by which he is separated from the evmtts which he 
relates. Xo doubt if it could be proved that Buddha- 
ghosha’s works were literal translations of the so-called 
“Attakathas” or commentaries brought by IMahinda to 
Ceylon, this would considerably enhance their his- 
torical value. But the whole account of these transla- 
tions rests on tradition, and if we consider the extraor- 
dinary precautions taken, according to tradition, by the 
LXX. translators of the Old Testament, and then ob- 
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serve tlie discrepancies between the chronology of the 
Septuagint and that of tlie Hebrew text, we shall be 
better able to appreciate the risk of trusting to oriental 
translations, even to those that pretend to be literal. 
The idea of a faithful literal translation seems alto- 
gether foreign to oriental minds. Granted that jMa- 
hinda translated the original Pali commentaries into 
Singhalese, there was nothing to restrain him from in- 
serting anything that he thought likely to bo useful to 
his new converts. Granted that Biiddhaghosha trans- 
lated these translations back into Pali, why should he 
not have incorporated any facts that were then be- 
lieved and had been handed down by tradition from 
generation to generation? Was he not at liberty, 
— nay, would he not have felt it his duty, to exjdain 
apparent ditfictdtios, to remove contradictions, and to 
correct pal})ablo inistiikes ? In our time, when even 
the contemporaneous evidence of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Livy, or Joniaiides is sifted by the most uncom- 
promising skepticism, wc must not expect a more mer- 
ciful treatment for the annals of Buddhism. Scholars 
engaged in special researches are too willing to ac- 
quiesce in evidence, particularly if that evidence has 
been discovered by tbeir own efforts and comes before 
them witli all the charms of novelty. But, in the 
broad daylight of historical criticism, the prestige of 
sucli a witness as Biiddhaghosha soon dwindles away, 
and his statements as to kings and councils eight lum- 
clrod years before bis time are in truth wortli no more 
than the stories told of Arthur by Geoffrey of IMon- 
nioutli, oi- the accounts we read in Livy of the early 
liistorv of Rome, 

One of the most important works of j\I. Grimblot’s 
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collection, and one tliat we hope will soon bo publislied, 
is a liistoiy of Buddliism in Ceylon, called the “ Dipa- 
vansa.” The only work of the same character which 
has hitherto been known is the “ Mahavansa,” ])ub- 
lished bv the Honorable George Tumour. But this is 
professedly based on the “ Di])avairsa,’’ and is probably 
of a much later date. Malianama, the compiler of the 
‘‘Mahavansa,” lived about 500 a. r). His work was 
continued by later chroniclers to the niiddle of tlie 
eighteenth century. Though Mahanarna wrote to- 
wards the end of the fifth century after Christ, his own 
share of the chronicle seems to have ended with the 
year 302 a. n., and a commentary which he wrote on 
his own chronicle likewise breaks off at that period. 
The exact date of the “ Dij)avansa ” is not yet known ; 
but as it also breaks off with the death of iMuhasenain 
302 A. D., wo cannot a.^cribc to it, for the ])re.sent, any 
higher authority than could bo commanded b}' a writer 
of the fi)urth century after Christ. 

We now return to ]\Ir. Hodgson. His collections 
of Sanskrit iLSS. had been sent, as wo .saw, to the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta from 1S24 to l.S-30, to the 
Royal Asiatic Society in London in 1S33, and to the 
Societe Asiatique of Paris in 1S37. They remained 
dormant at Calcutta and in London. At Paris, how- 
ever, these Buddhist ilSS. fell into the hands of Bur- 
uouf. Unappalled by their size and tediousness, he set 
to work, and was not long before he discovered their 
extreme importance. After seven years of careful 
study, Burnouf ])ubli.shed, in 1844, his “Introduction 
a 1 Hi'toii’e du Buddhisme.” It is this woi'k which laid 
the foundation for a systematic studv of the j-eligion of 
Buddha. Though acknowledging the great value of the 

o o o o 
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researclies made in tlic Buddhist literatures of Thibet, 
China, and Ceylon, Burnout' sliowed that 
Buddhism, beino of Indian origin, ought to be studied 
first of all in the original Sanskrit documents, preserved 
in Nejial. Though be modestly called his work an 
“ Introduction to tlie History of Buddhism,” there 
are few jioints of importance on which his indiistry 
has not brouglit together the most valuable evidence, 
and Ills genius shed a novel and brilliant light. The 
dcatli of Burnoiif in ISol put an end to a work whicli, 
if finished according to the jilan sketched out hy the 
author in the prefiice, would have been the most jier- 
fect monument of oriental scliolar.sliip. A volume 
published after Ids death, in Ibdd, contains a traH'Iation 
of one of the canonical books of Xe]ial, witli notes and 
appendices, the latter (nil of the most valuable informa- 
tion on some of the more intricate questions of Bud- 
dliisin. Thougli nuieli remained to be done, and thougli 
a very small breach only had been made in the vast 
jiile of Sanskrit MSS. jiresentod by Mr Hodgson to 
the Asiastic Societies of Baris and London, no one has 
been bold enough to continue what Bnrnouf left un- 
finished. The only important additions to our knowl- 
edge of Euddhisin since his death are an edition of the 
“ Lalita-\'istara,’' or the life of Buddha, jirepared by 
a native, the learned B.ahu Rajendralal Mittra; an 
edition (.f the Pali original of the Dhammaptidam,’’ 
hv Dr. Fau-'holl, a Dane : and last, not lea-t, tlie ex- 
cellent trail- lation by IM. Stani-las .Tulieii, of the life 
and travels of Hioiieii-Tli'ang. This Chinese jiilgrim 
had vi-ited In lia from tld'.Mo (H-'i A. n., for the jturjiose 
of learning Sanskrit, and tran-lating from Sanskrit 
into Chinese some important Avorks on the religion 
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and pliilosopliy of tlie Ifuddliists ; and liis account of 
the geography, the social, religious, and 2‘>olitical state 
of India at the beginning of the seventh century is in- 
valuable for studying tlie jiractical working of that re- 
ligion at a time n lien its influence began to decline, and 
when it was soon to be supjdantod by motlern Brahman- 
ism and Mohammedanism. 

It was no easy task for M. Bartluilemy Saint-IIilaire 
to make himself acquainted with all those works. The 
study of Buddhism woidd almost seem to be beyond 
the power of any single individual, if it required a 
practical acquaintance with all the languages in which 
the doctrines of Buddha have been written down. 
Burnouf was probably the only man who, in addition 
to his knowledge of Sanskrit, did not shrink from ac- 
quiriug a practical knowlevigo of Tliibetan, Pali, Sin- 
ghalese, and Bui'ineso, in order to prepare himself for 
such a ta-k. The same scholar bad shown, however, 
that though it was impossible for a Thibetan, IMongolian, 
or Chinese scholar to arrive, without a knowledge of 
Saii'krit, at a correct understanding of the doctrines 
of Buddha, a knowledge of Sanskrit was .suflieient for 
entering into their .spirit, for comj)rohcn(ling their origin 
and growth in India, and their modification in the dif- 
ferent countries where they took root in later times. 
Assisted by his familiarity with Sanskrit, and bringing 
into the field, as a new and valuable auxiliary, his inti- 
mate acquaintance with nearly all the systems of phi- 
losopliy and religion of both the ancient and modern 
worlds, M. Barthelemy Saint-IIilaire has succeeded in 
drawing a iiicture, both lively and correct, of the origin, 
the character, the strong as well as weak jioints, of the 
religion of Buddha. lie has become the first historian 
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of Buddllibui. He lias not been carried aivay by a 
temptation which must have been great for one wlio is 
able to read in the past the lessons for tlie present or 
the future. He has not used Buddhism either as a 
buobear or as a Jjeuu ideal. He is satisfied with statin" 
in his jircface that many lessons might he learned by 
modern jiliilosopliers from a study of Buddliism, but 
in the body of tiic v. ork he never jierverts the chair of 
♦he historian into the pulpit of the preacher. 

“ This book may offer one other advanta£rc,” he 
writes, “ and I regret to say that at present it may 
seem to come opportunely. It is the misfortune of our 
times that the same doctrines whicli form the founda- 
tion of Buddliism meet at the hands of some of our 
philosophers with a favor which they ill deserve. For 
some years we have seen systems arising in wliicii 
metempsychosis and transmigration are highly spoken 
of, and attempts are made to explain tlie world and 
man without either a God or a Providence, exactly as 
Biuklha did. A future life is refused to the yearnings 
of mankind, and the immortality of the soul is re])laced 
by the immortality of works. God is dethroned, and 
in His jdacc they substitute man, the only being, we 
are told, in -which the Infinite becomes conscious of 
itself. These theories arc recommended to us some- 
times in tlie name of science, or of hi-tnry, or philology, 
or even of mctajihysics ; and though they are neither 
new or very original, yet fhev can do much injury to 
feeble hearts. This is not the ]iiace to examine these 
theories, and their authors are both too learned and too 
sincere to deserve to be condemned sunimarilv and 
without discussion. But it is well that they should 
know by the example, too little known, of Buddhism, 
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wliat becomes of man if lie dcfiends on Iiimself alone, 
and if Lis meditations, misled by a pride of Avliicb he is 
liardlv conscious, bi’ini^ him to the jJi-ecipico whore 
Cuddha was h>st. I am well aware of all the differ- 
ences, and I am not "oini!; to iiiiult our contenipoi’ary 
[(hilo'-ophers bv confounding them indiscriminately with 
Uuddlia, although addressing to both the .same reproof. 
I acknowledge willinglv all their additional merits, 
which are considerable. But systems of philosophy 
must always be judged by the conchi'ions to which 
tliey lead, whateyer road they may follow in reaching 
tliem ; and their conclusions, thongli obtained by differ- 
ent means, are not therefore less oiijectionable. Bud- 
dha arriyed at his conclusions 2,400 years ago. He 
proclaimed and practiced them with an energy which 
is not likely to he surj)assed, eren if it be equaled. 
He displayed a childlike intrepidity which no one can 
exceed, nor can it he snpposctl that any system in 
our days could again acquire so ]n'>wert’ul iiii ascendency 
oyer the smils of men. It would bo useful, liotyeyer, 
if the autlioi’s of these modern systems tyould just cast 
a glance at the theories and destinies of lluddhism. 
It is not philosophy in the .sense in w hich wo under- 
stand this great name, nor is it religion in the sense of 
ancient Paganism, of Chri.stianity, or of Mohammedan- 
ism ; but it contains elements of all woi'ked up into a 
perfectly independent doctrine which acknowledges 
iiotliing in the uniyerse but man, and obstinately re- 
fuses to recognize anything cdse, though confounding 
man with nature in the miift of which he Iiye.s. Hence 
all tho>e aberi'ations of Buddhi''in which ought to be 
a warnnig to otliei's. Unfortunately, if pcojde rarely 
profit by their own faults, they profit yet more rarely 
by the faults of others.’’ (^“ Introduction,” p. vii.) 
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Blit thoiigli M. Bartlielemy Saint- Hilaire a.ies not 
write InVtorv nierelv for tlie sake of tliose masked 
batteries whieli Fivncli writers have used witli so 
mucli skill at all times, but more particularly during 
the late years of Imjierial sway, it is clear, from the 
remarks just quoted, that our author is not satisfied 
with simply chronicling; the dry facts of Buddhism, 
or turning' into French the tedious discourses of its 
founder. His work is an animated sketch, jriviii" too 
little rather than too mucli. It is just the book which 
was wanted to dispel the erroneous notions about 
Buddhism, which are still current among educated 
men, and to excite an interest which may lead those 
who are naturally frightened by the ajipalling jiropor- 
tions of Buddhist literature, and tlie uncouth sounds 
of Buddhist terminology, to a study of the (piartos of 
Bnrnouf, Tumour, and others. To those who may 
wish for more detailed information on Buddhism, than 
could ho given by H. Bartheleniy Saint-Hilaire, con- 
sistently with the ]ilan of his work, we can strongly 
recommend the work of a German writer, “Die Re- 
ligion des Bnddha,” von Kdjqien, Berlin, 1857. It is 
founded on the same materials as the French work, but 
being written by a scholar and for sclinlars, it enters on 
a more minute examination of all that has been said or 
written on Buddha and Biuldhism. In a second vol- 
ume the same learned and industrious student ha? 
lately imhlished a history of Buddhi-'in in Thibet. 

M. Barthdleiny Saint-llilaire's work i' divideil into 
three portions. The first contains an account of the 
origin of Budilhi-'in, a life of Bnddha, and an examina- 
tion of Buddhist (‘tides and nictajdivsics. In the 
second he describes th.e state of Buddhism in Indus 
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in the seventli centiirv of our era, from the materi- 
als supplied by tlic travels of IIioue^-Th.^ang. The 
tliird gives a descrijitiou of Buddhism as actually ex- 
isting ill Ceylon, and as lately de.'.cribed by an eye- 
witness, the Ilev. Sjience Hardy. U^e shall confine 
ourselves chiefly to the first part, which treats of the 
life and teaching of Buddha. 

.M. Barthcleinv Saint-IIilaire, following the example 
of Burnouf, Lassen, and AVilson, accepts the date of 
the Ceylonese era ;34-'l is. c. as the date of Buddha’s 
death. Though we cannot enter here into long chron- 
ological discussions, uc must remark, that this date 
was clearly obtained by the Buddhists of Ceylon by 
calculation, not by historical tradition, and that it is 
easy to point out in that calculation a imLtake of aliout 
seventy years. The more jdausilde date of Buddha's 
death is 477 ii. c. Fm- the purposes, however, which 
M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire had in view, this differ- 
ence is of small importance. ATe know si) little of 
the hi'tory of India during the si.xth and fifth cen- 
turies II. c., that the stage on which he represents 
Buddha as preaching and teaching would have had 
very much the same background, the same costume 
and accessories, for the si.xth as for the fifth cen- 
tury n. c. 

In the life of Buddha, which extends from pj). 1 to 
79, i\I. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire fo]lo\vs almost e.x- 
clusively the “ Lalita-Vistara.” This is one of the most 
popular works of the Buddhists. It forms part of the 
Budiliiist canon ; and as we know of a translation into 
Chinese, which 1\I. Stanislas Julien ascribes to the year 
<0 .X. D., we may safely refer its original comjiosition to 
an ante-Christian date. It has been published in San- 
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Bkrlt Ly Babu Rajeiiclralal jMittra, and wc owe to j\I. 
Foucaux an edition of the same work in its Tiiibetan 
translation, tlie first Thibetan text printed in Europe. 
From speeiineiis that we have seen, we sliould think it 
would bo hio'ldy desirable to have an accurate transla- 
tion of the Chinese text, such as iJI. Stanislas Julien 
alone is able to giye us.' Few people, however, except 
scholars, would have the patience to read this work 
either in its English or French translation, as may be 
seen from the following specimen, containing the be- 
ginning of Babu Ihijemlralal iMittra's version: — 

“ Oin ! Salutation to all Buddhas, Bodhi-attvas, 
Aryas, /SVavakas, and Pratyeka Buddhas of all times, 
past, present, and future ; who are adored tliroughout 
the furthest limits of the ten quarters of tlio globe. 
Thus hath it been heard by me, that once on a time 
Bliagavat sojourned in the garden of Anathapi?u'?ada, 


1 The to he from (hcfc Chinese translations have 

been pointed out by tSfani-l.is Jiilion. The analytical structure of tiiat 
lanftua^re imparts to Chine'«e tran'lati</ns (he cliaracter almost of a rIoss; 
and tliou^’'h we need not follow implicitly (he interpretations of the San- 
skrit oiiijinaU, adopted hy tlie Chinese tianslators, still their antiquity 'ivould 
naturally impart to them a con-'idcruble value and intere«>t. The following 
specimens were kindly communicated to me by it. ^ta^i'Ias Jubcu. — 

“ Jo Me .s.iis =1 je vons ai communiqu*.' auttefois Ics curieux pU'^a^os f|ui 
suivent: On lit dans le Lotus fran^ai-, p. 271,1. 11, C'c'.t qne c‘c-t une 
cho'e diiilcile ii iTiii ontrer quo la naiy^ance d’mi bouddba, au'M dtihci'e a 
rcnC'iiitiei quo !a tlcur do 1 Udumbara, quo riritr>>dactiou dii col d une tor- 
tile dans roiiviTture d’lin join; forme par le i;ran I oc'bui. 

“ II y a en cliiiiois: mi bouddha cst difhcde a i*TicontnT, <'ommL* les tleun 
Udimib.ira ct Ibilaea; et en outte eoninie 'i une toitue bur^uo voulait ren- 
conticr im iron dans iin bois flottaiit (lut. lo tiuu dTin bois linttant. ) 

“ Lotus iVanqais, p. .qq, i. lio (les creaturu'-b cnflia’in'o'. par U concupi.'^* 
cence coniine ]»ar la queue du Yak, ])crpetu»'lIoiuent aveugkks en ce monde 
par ]e« dc'-ii ellt". ne eheiclu nt j-as le Linldlia. 

“Ilya cn chinois rrofnnil* ment attaehec' aux cinq desirs — Llle* 
ios aiment cnmmc le Yak aime qtieu^*. l*ar la toncupisctmco ut V ^moiir 
il!r« s’avoiiglent elle^'mem^s,’* etc. 
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at (retavi nn, in *Srava^ti, accompanied by a ycnerable 
body of Id.UdO Idiik-Iiuka-^. There ]ikewi-;e accom- 
panied in'ni 42.000 Hodhi.'attya^, all linl;ed togetlier hj 
unity of ca'-ti', and perfect in the yirtne.s of paramitti ; 
•.vhn had made thei;' command oyer Bodhi-attya kiiowl- 
edn'c a jia-time, yei'e illumined with the lie;ht of Bod- 
hi'att\a dhai'auH, ami were ma^ter.s of the dharauis 
tlienwelves ; who were prol’ound in their meditation.*!, 
all Fnbmi.s^I^’e to the lord of Bodhi'attya*!, and jios- 
ses.‘'ed absolute control oyer sainadhi ; oroat in self-com- 
mand, refulii;ent in Bodhisattra forbearance, and re- 
plete with the Bodhi'attya element of perfection. iS’ow 
then, Bhaitayat arririii" in the creat city of (Srarasti, 
spiourned therein, respected, ycnerated, rerered, and 
adored, by the fourfold congregation ; by kings, prince.s, 
their counselor-,, jiriino ministers, and followers; by 
retinues of- k'hati'iy.-is. hrahmnnas, lionseholders, and 
ministers ; hy citizens, f )reigner,s, .vramanas, bnih- 
nuums. ]-ec!u'r''. ami a-cetirs ; and although regaled 
with all 'orts of eihhli-s and sjiuces, the best that could 
b(! jirepared by purveyors, an.l supplied with cleanly 
mendicant a|'parel, hc"^ing pots, coticlies. and jiain-as- 
.sinahig me!lic.'in!enfs, the ixaievolent lord, on whom 
liad been .sliowerec! the |irin!e of gilts and ap])lauscs, 
remained unattached to them all, like water on a lotus 
leaf; and the report of his greatness as the venerable, 
the absolute Buddha, flic learned and well-heliaved, 
the god of happy e.xit, the great knower of worlds, tlie 
valiant, the all-controlling cliariotccr, the teacher of 
gods and men, the quinocnlar lord Buddha fully mani- 
fest spread far and vide in the world. jVnd Bhagavat, 
having by his own power acquired all knowledge re- 
garding this world and the next, comprising devas. 
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mfiras, Lrrilirayas (followers of Bralima), iramanas, 
and braliina/ias, as subjects, that is both j^ods and men, 
sojourned here, iin])artini; iii'-triictions in the true re- 
ligion, and exjiounding the principles of a brahniaZ;arya, 
full anil complete in its nature, holy in its import, pure 
and iiinnaculate in its character, aii'-picious is its be- 
glnninn, aiispieioiis its middle, aus[)icious its end."’ 

The wli'de work is written in a similar style, and 
where fact and legend, prose and poetry, sense and 
nonsense, are so mixed together, the ]ilan adopted by 
M. Barthelemy Saint-IIilaire, of making two lives out 
of one, the one containing all that seems possible, the 
other what seems impossible, would naturally recom- 
mend itself. It is not a safe process, however, to distill 
history out of legend by simply straining the legendary 
through the sieve of physical possibility. Many things 
arc ])ossible, and may yet be the mere inventions of 
later writers ; and many things which sound imitossible 
have been reclaimed as historical, after removing from 
them the thin film of mythological phraseology. We 
believe that the only use which the historian can safely 
make of the “ Lalita-Vistara,” is to emjtloy it, not as evi- 
dence of facts -which actually hap[ioned, but in illustra- 
tion of the popular hedief prevalent at the time when it 
■was committed to writing. Without therefore adopt- 
ing the division of fact and fiction in the life of Buddha, 
as attempted by il. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, we yet 
believe that in order to avoid a repetition of childish 
absurdities, we .shall best consult the interest of our 
readers if we follow his example, and give a short and 
rational abstract of the life of Buddha us handed down 
by tradition, and committed to -writing not later tJian 
the nrst century n. c. 
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IJuJJha, or more correctly, the iJiiJclIia, — for 
Ikitlclha is ail aj>pellative meaning Euliglitened, — ivas 
born at Kajiilava'iii, the eaj)ital of a kingiloin of tlie 
s-ame name, situated at tlie foot of the mountains of 
Nepal, noi'tli of the present t)ude. Ilis father, the 
king of Kapilavastn, -was of liie family of the .Sakyas, 
and belungcil to the clan of the Gantamas. His 
mother eras iMayadevi, daughter of king Snprabnddha, 
and need we say that she was as beautiful as he was 
powerful ami just? Buddha was therefore by birth of 
the Ksliatriya, or warrior caste, and he took the name 
of Nakya from his family, and that of Gautama from 
his clan, claiming a kind of spiritual relationship with 
the honored race of Gautama. The name of Buddha, 
or the Buddha, dates from a later period of his life, and 
so probably does the name Siddhartha (ho whose ob- 
jects have been accomplished), though wo are told 
that it was given him in his childhood. Ills mother 
died seven days after his birth, and the father confided 
the child to the care of his deceased wife's sister, who, 
however, had lieen his wife even before the mother’s 
death. The chikl grew uj) a most beautiful and most 
accomplished boy, who soon knew more than his mas- 
ters could teach him. He refused to take part in the 
games of his jilaymates, and never felt so happy as 
when he could sit alone, lost in meditation, in the deep 
shadows of the forest. It was there that his father 
found him \ihen he had thought him Irst, and in order 
to jirevent the young prince from becoming a dreamer, 
the king determined to marry him at once. When the 
subject was mentioned by the aged ministers to the 
future heir to the throne, he demanded seven days for 
reflection, and convinced at last that not even mam'age 
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conld disturb the calm of liis mind, lie allowed the 
Diim’sfer.s to look out for a princess. The princess se- 
lected wu' the beautiful GojiA, the daiiinhter of Da«da- 
piud. Thous^h her father objected at first to her 
marryino a youno prince who was represented to him 
as deficient in manliness and intellect, he gladly gave 
his consent when he saw the roval suitor distancing all 

V O 

his rivals, both in feats of arms and power of mind. 
Their marriage proved one of the liajipiest, but the 
prince remained, as he had been before, absorbed in 
meditation on the jiroblems of life and death. “ Noth- 
ing is stable on earth,'’ he used to say, “ nothing is 
real. Life is like the sjiark jiroduccd by the friction of 
wood. It is ligdited and is c.xtingiiished, — we know 
not whence it came or whitiicr it goes. It is like the 
sound of a lyre, and the wi'-e man a^ks in vain from 
whence it came and whither it goes. There must be 
some supremo iiitclligencc where we could find rest. 
If I attained it, I could bring light to man ; if I were 
free myself, I could deliver the world.” The king, 
who jierceived the melancholy mood of tho young 
prince, tried everytiiing to divert him from his specula- 
tions : but all wa.s in vain. Three of the most ordinary 
events that could haitpon to any man, proved of the 
utnioit imjiortance in the career of Buddha. 'We quote 
the descrij)tion of these occurrences from i\I. Barthe- 
Icmv Saint-IIilaire : — 

“ One day when the prince witli a large retinue, was 
diB ing through the eastern gate of t!ie city on the 
wav to one of his ])arks, he met on the road an old 
man, broken and decrejiit. One could see the veins 
and muscles over the Mhole of his body ; his teeth chat- 
tered, he was covered with wrinkles, bald, and hardly 
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able to utter holiow and unmelodious sounds. He was 
bent on bis stick, and all liis limbs ami joints trembled. 
•• Who i^ that ni.au 't ’ .said the jirince to Ills coacliman. 
‘He is small and weak, his flesh and his blood are 
dried up, his uiu-cles stick to his skin, his head is 
white, his teeth chatter, bis body is wasted away : leaii- 
iny on his stick he is IiariHv able to w.alk, stunibliiiy at 
everv step. Is there somethin" pecLdiar in his family, 
or is this the common lot of all created beines ? ' 

“ ‘Sir,’ replied the coacliman, ‘that man is sinking 
under old age ; his senses have become obtuse, suffering 
has destroyed his strength, and ho is despised by his 
relations. Ho is without support and useless, and peo- 
ple have abaudonotl him, like a dead tree in a forest. 
But this is not peculiar to his family. In every creat- 
ure youth is defeated by old .age. Your lather, your 
mother, all your relations, all your friends, will come 
to the same state ; this is the appointed end of all creat- 
ures.’ 

*• ‘ Alas ! ’ rcjilied the jirince, ‘ are creatures so 
ignorant, so weak and fboIi,',h, as to be jiroud of the 
youth by which they are intoxicated, not seeing the 
old age which await.s them ! As fir me, I go aw.ay. 
Coachman, turn my chariot rjuickly. What have I, 
the future prey of old age, — what have I to do with 
pleasure ? ’ And the j oung prince returned to the 
city w ithout going to his jiark. 

‘•Another time the prince was driving through the 
southern gate to his jileasurc garden, when he per- 
cei\ed on the road a man .suffering from illnes.s, jiarched 
with fever, his body wasted, covered with mud, with- 
out a friend, without a home, hardly able to breathe, 
and frightened at the sight of himself and the approach 
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of death. Having questioned ijs coachman, and re- 
ceived from him the answer wliicli lie expected, the 
young prince said, ‘Alas! health is but the sport of a 
dream, and the fear of sulFering must take tliis frightful 
form. Where is the wise man who, after havinir seen 
what ho is, could any longer think of joy and jdeas- 
urc ? ’ The prince turned his chariot and returned to 
the city. 

“ A third time lie was driving to his pleasure garden 
through the western gate, when ho saw a dead body 
on the road, lying on a bier, and covered with a cloth. 
The friends stood about, crying, sobbing, tearing their 
hair, covering their heads with dust, .striking their 
breasts, and uttering wild cries. The prince, again 
calling his coachman to witness this jiainful scene, 
exclaimed, ‘ 0 woo to youth, which must be de- 
stroyed by old age ! Woe to health, which must bo 
destroyed by so many diseases ! Woe to this life, 
where a man remains so short a time I If there were 
no old ago, no disease, no death ; if these coidd be 
made ca2)ti\o forever ! ’ Then betraying for the first 
time his intentions, the young prince said, ‘ Let us 
turn back, I must think how to accomjilish deliver- 
ance.’ 

“ A last meeting put an end to his hesitation. He 
was driving through the northern gate on the way to 
his pleasure gardens, when he saw a mendicant who 
appeared outwardly calm, subdued, looking down- 
wards, wearing with an air of dignity his religious 
vestment, and carrying an alms-bowl, 

“ ‘ Who is this man ?’ asked the prince. 

Sir,’ replied the coachman, ‘this man is one of 
those who are called bhikshus, or mendicants. He has 
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renounced all pleasures, all de.sires, and leads a life of 
austerity. lie tries to conquer liiniself. lie lias be- 
come a devotee. Without pas-.ion, w itliout envy, he 
walks about a-'kiny for alms.' 

“ ‘ This is yood iind well said,’ rejlled the jirince. 
‘ The lite of a devotee has always been prai-ed by the 
wise. It will be niy refuye, and the refuye of other 
creatures ; it will lead us to a real lile, to happiness and 
immort:dit\'.’ 

“ I\’ith these words the youny prince turned his 
chariot and returned to the city." 

After having declared to his father and hi? wife his 
intention of retiring from the world, Buddha left his 
jialace one night when all the guards that were to have 
watched him were asleep. j\fter tiuvelliiig the whole 
night, he gave his horse and his oi-naiuents to his groom, 
anil sent him hack to Kapilawisfu. *• ..V monument,” 
remai’ks the author of the “ Lalita-\’istara " ( p. - 70 ), 
“is still to be seen on the spot where the coachman 
turned back."’ Iliouen-Th'ang (II. ddO) sawthesame 
monument at the edge of a large forest, on his road to 
Kusinagara, a city now in i-uins, and situated about fifty 
miles E. .S. B. from (ioralpui'.* 

Buddha first went to Vai.vah, and became the piqiil 
of a famous Brahman, who had gathered round him 
SOO disciples. Having learnt all that the Brahman 
could teach him, Buddha went away disapiiointed. lie 
had not found the road to .salvation. He tUcn tried 
another Brahman at Rac/agriha, the capital of iMagadha 

1 TIh' (tf riiili.iat the time of BatMlia. anil later at tiie time 

of la'iiuii ainl I latitun-’i h'•anE^ Jia-s been adiniiablv truafud bv M L. 
Vhirn (if Sji I n t-M;i i { in. in lii-s J/fwif/zc Annl^tlque s>/}' hi C'l'iit ch‘ t 
Centrole l( ile I'InrIt', in tlie ihinl volume of iM. Stanislas Julwn’s PtleHni 
Boudd/iiitti. 
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or Bchar, wlio had 700 disciples, and there too he 
looked in vain for the means of deliverance. He left 
him, followed by five of his fellow-stndents, and for six 
years retired into solitude, near a village named Ui'U- 
vilva, subjecting himself to the most severe penances, 
previous to his a])pearing in the world as a teacher. 
At the end of this period, however, ho arrived at the 
conviction that asceticiMii, far from giving peace of 
mind and jireparing the way to salvation, was a snare 
and a stumbling-block in the way of truth. lie gave 
up his exercises, and was at once deserted as an apos- 
tate by his five disciples. Left to liimself, he now 
began to elaborate his own system. He liad learnt that 
neither the doctrines nor the austerities of the Brah- 
mans were of any avail for accoinjilishing the deliver- 
ance of man, and freeing him from the I'ear of old ago, 
disease, and death. After long meditations and ecstatic 
visions, he at last imagined that he liad arrived at that 
true knowledge whicli discloses the cause, and thereby 
destroys the fear, of all the changes inherent in life. 
It was from the moment when he arrived at this knowl- 
edge, that he claimed the name of Buddha, the En- 
lightened. At that moment we may truly say that the 
fate of millions of millions of human beings trembled 
in the balance. Bnddlia h.e-itated for a time whether 
he shuulil keep his knowledge to himself, or eommimi- 
cate it to the world. Compassion for tlio sufferings of 
man prevailed, and the young ]irinee became the 
founder of a religion which, after more than d,0U0 
years, is still professed hv 4.j.7,000,0U0 of liumaii be- 
ings.i 


1 ThiMitlh truth is not selllod by maioritio-?, it would be intcrcstirif^ tc 
tnow which religion counts at the l»reseiit inoaient the lai^C't numbers of 
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The furtliei history of the new teacher is very simple. 
He pi’ocecded to Benares, wliich at all times was the 
principal seat of learning in India, and the tir.st con- 
verts lie made were the iivo fellow-students vlio had 
left him when he threw off the yoke of the Brahir.an- 
ical oliservances. Many others tldlowed ; hut as the 
“ LalIta-^d'’ta^a ” breaks oif at Buddha's anaval at 
Benares, we have no further consecutive account of 
the rajiid. jirogress of his doctrine. From what we can 
gather from scattered notices in the Budilhi't canon, 
he was invited by the king of i\Iagadha, Bimbi'-ira, to 
his cajiital, liayagriiia. Many of his lectures are reji- 
resentecl as having been delivered at the monastery 
of Kalantaka, with which the king or some rich 
merchant had presented him; others on the ’V’^ulturo 
Peak, one of the five hills that surrounded the ancient 
capital. 

Three of his most famous di-ciples, ^Sai'iputra, Ivuty- 
ayana, and -MaudgaK ayana, joined him during his stay 
in IMagadhu, tilien; he enj'oyeil tor nianv years the 
friendsliiji of the king. That king tvas al'terwards as- 

beIi'evor«i I’t in Ins /’/’V'lV*'// J/Ar.*: gives the divis^ion of 

the lium.'in lace ai ftirdlng to religion: — 

Thuldlii't-i ....... 31.2 per cent. 

Clin>tians 30 7 “ 

SInliaiiimedans ...... l.'i.T “ 

UrahinnniNts . . . . , . 114“ 

Heathens 8.7 “ 

Jews 0 3“ 

As Bcrgliaii^ d(»C'‘=: iifd distinguish the nudtlhisf'; in Ou’na from the follow- 
er'< or < ’onlja in<? and the tii^t place on tlio -ealv hclonus reallv to 

Cini'tiaiiity. It is dillietilt in ( lima to say to what lehgion a man helong^, 
as the p- i-'iii may prolt’s^ tuo or three. Ihe emperor hiiiisyU', after 

gacriilein^ according to the lilu.al of ronfiieius. vi-ifs a 'I’ao-.s.sO temple, and 
afterwnrd.s how>; hcfoie an image of Fo in a liuddliist chapel. Mdangtt 
itiatiques dc Si. /’c/c;viui.ry, vol. ii. p 374. 
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sassinated by ]n‘s son, A^atasatru, and then we bear of 
Buddha as settled for a tiine at A'ravasti, north of the 
Gana;es, wiiere Auutliaj)i«cfada, a rich merchant, had 
ofiered liim and liis disciples a iiiamiificeiit building for 
their residence. .Most of Buddlia’s lectures or sermons 
were delivered at /Sravasti, the capital of Ko.sala ; and 
the king of Ko.sala himself, Brasena^it, became a con- 
vert to his doctrine. After an absence of twelve years 
we are told that Buddlia visited his father at Kapila- 
vastu, on -wliich occasion ho performed several mira- 
cles, and converted all the Aakyas to his faith. His 
own wife became one of his followers, and, with his 
aunt, offers the first instance of female Buddhist dev- 
otees in India. We have fuller ])articulars again of 
the last days of Bnddlui's life. He had attained the 
good age of three-score and ten, and had been on n 
visit to Uh/ag/’iha, wliere the king, A//ata-atrn, the 
former enemy of Buddha, atul the assassin of his own 
father, bail joined the congregation, after making a 
public confession of his crimes. On his return he was 
followed bv a large number of disciples, and when on 
the point of crossing the Ganges, ho stood on a .square 
stone, and turning his eyes hack towards RK/agriha, 
he said, full of emotion, “ This is the last time that I 
see that citv.’’ He likew iso vi'.ited Vai.sali, and after 
takine; leave of it, he had nearly reached tlie city of 
Ku-s-imiitara, when his \ital -trength began to fail. He 
halted in a forest, ami while sitting nndor a sfd tree, 
he gave nj) th.e glu'st, or, as a Biuhlhi'-t woulil say, 
entered into Kirva/ui. 

This !■; the simple storv of Bmhlha s life. It reads 
much better in tlie eloquent pages ot M, Bartliclcmj 
Saint-IIilaire, than in the turgid language of tlie Bud 
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dliists. If a critical lubtoriaii, with the nuiterials we 
possess, eiitereil at all on the process of separating 
tinth from fahehood, he would probably cut otf much 
of what our liiogrujiher has left. Professor ilson, 
in lii-' Essay on Piuhllia and Buddliism. considers it 
douljtful wlictlicr any such jier-son as fiiKiilha ever 
actually exi'ted. lie dwells oil tlie h.ci lliat there are 
at leubt twent\- different dates asdgneil to his birth, 
varying from 2420 to d-ld li. c. lie po'nts out that the 
clan of the iSakyas is never ineniioued by early Hindu 
writers, and he lays much sti'css on the fact that 
most of tlio jiroper names of tlie persons connected 
with Buddha suggest au allegoiical signification. Tlie 
name of his father means, he wliosc food is pure ; tlia't 
of Ids mother signifies illusion ; liis own secular appel- 
lation, Siddhartha, he by whom the end is accom- 
plished. Buddha itself means, the Enlightened, or, 
as Professor \Vil,-,oii translates it loss accurately, ha 
by whom all is known. Tlie same distinguished 
scholar goes even fiirther, and iiiaintaim'iig tliat Kapi- 
lava'tn. the hirthplace of Bndillia, lias no place in the 
geography of the Illiidtis, suggests that it may be ren- 
dered, the substance ofKapila: iiitiiiiatiiig, in fact, the 
Saiikliva ]ihilosopliy, the doctrine of Jvapila Muni, njion 
which the fundain-iital elements of Buddhism, tlic 
eternity of matter, the jiriiiciples of tilings, and the 
final extinction, are supposed to lie planned. “It 
seems not impossible,” he continues, “that /S'akya 
hluni is au unreal being, and that all that is related 
of him is as much a fiction, as is that of Ids ])recedii;„ 
migrations, and the miracles that attended his birth, 
his life, and Ids departure.” This is going far beyona 
Niebuhr, far even beyond Strauss. If an allegorica. 
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name had been invented for the father of Buddha, one 
more apj)rnpriate tlian “ Clean-food iniyht surely 
have been found. Ilis mother is not the only queen 
known by the name of “ Maya,” “ Mayadevi,” or 
“ Mayavati.” Wliy, if these names were invented, 
should his wile have been allowed to keep the prosaic 
name of “ Gopa ’’ (cowkerdcss), and his father-in-law, 
that of “ Dn«(7aj)fuii,'' “ Stick-hand ? ” As to his own 
name, “ Siddhartha,” tlie Thibetans maintain that it was 
given him lyy his ])arent, whose wish (artlia) had been 
fulfilled (siddha}, as we hear of “ Desires ” and “ Dieu- 
donnes ” in French. One of the ministers of Dasara- 
tha had the same name. It is possible also that Bud- 
dha hiuiself assumed it in after life, as was the case 
witli many of the Roman surnames. As to the name 
of Buddha, no one ever maintained that it was more 
than a title, “ the Enlightened,” changed from an ap- 
pellative into a proper name, just like the name of 
“Christos, the Anointed,” or “ Mohammed, the Ex- 
pected.” ^ “ Ka])ilavastu ” would be a most extraor- 

dinary compound to express “ the substance of the 
Sunkhya philosojdiy.” But all doubt on the subject is 
removed by the fict that both Fahian in the fifth, and 
Hiouen-Thsang in the seventh centuries visited the 
real ruins of that city. 

INIaking everv ]) 0 '>ible allowance for the accumula- 
tion of fiction vhich is sure to gatiicr round the life of 
the founder of everv great religion, we may be satisfied 
that Buddliisiu, which changed the a^jicct, not only of 
India, but of nearly the whole of Asia, had a real 
founder; that he was not a Brahman by birth, but 
belonged to the second or roval caste ; that being of a 
1 See Sprotiger. D:s Libtn des J/ofta/n/ne-/, 18G1, vol. i p 155. 
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meditative turn of mind, and deejdj iinjn-essed with the 
frailty of all created thino;s, lie became a recluse, and 
souiiht furlielit and coinlbrt in tlie diflerent systems of 
Brahman philosojihy and tlicolon'y. Dissatislied with 
the artificial systems of their priests and pliilosojihers, 
convinced jf the uselessness, nay of tlie pernicious in- 
fluence, of their ceremonial jiractices and bodily jien- 
ances, shocked, too, by their worlilliness ami jiharisaical 
conceit, which made the priesthood tlie exclusive prop- 
erty of one caste, and rcndei'cd every sincere njiin’oach 
of man to his Creator impossible without their interven- 
tion, Buddha must have produced at once a powerful 
imjiression on the jieople at large, vhen breaking 
through all the established rules of caste, he assumed 
the jirivileges of a Brahman, and throwing auay tlie 
splendor of his royal jiosition, travelled about as a 
beggar, not shrinking from the defiling contact of sin- 
ners and pul.ilicans. Though when we now sjieak of 
Buddlii'iii, we think ehii-fly of its doctrines, the reform 
of Buddha had originally much more of a social than of 
a religious character. Buddha swept away tlie web 
with wdiicli the Brahmans bad encircled the whole of 
India. Beginning as tlie destroyer of an old, ho 
became the f milder of a new' religion. We can hardly 
understand liow' any nation conid liavo lived under .a 
.system like that of the Bralmianic hierarchy, which 
coiled itself round every jmblic and jirivate act, and 
would Inne rmidered life intolerable to any who bad 
firfeited the favor of the piriests. Tiiat system was 
attacked 1 a' Bmldlia. Buddha might have taught 
whatever philosnjdi y he jileascd, and we should hardly 
have heard his name. The people would not have 
minded him, and his system would only have been a 
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drop in the ocean of philosophical speculation, by which 
India was deluged at all times. But when a young 
prince assembled round him people of all castes, of all 
ranks: when lu' defeated the Brahmans in public disjm- 
tations; when he declared the sacritices bv which they 
made their living not 07dv useless but sinful ; when, 
instead of severe ])enance or excommunications inflicted 
by tlie Brahmans sometimes for the most trifling of- 
fenses, he only required public confession of sin and a 
pi'omise to sin no more ; when the charitable gifts 
hitherto monojiolized by the Brahmans began to flow 
into now channels, supporting liundrcds and thousands 
of Buddhist mendicants, more had been achieved than 
probably Buddha himself had ever dreamt of; and he 
whose meditations had been how to deliver tlie soul of 
man from misery and the fear of death, had delivered 
the people of India from a degrading thralldom and from 
priestly tyranny. 

The most important clement of the Buddhist reform 
has always been its social and moral code, not its met- 
aphysical theories. That moral code, taken bj’ itself, 
is one of the most perfect which the world has ever 
known. On this point all testimonies from hostile and 
from friendly quarters agree. S]7ence Hardy, a AVes- 
levan mi>sionary, speaking of the “ Dhamma Padam,” or 
the “ F()otstej)S of the Law," admits that a collection 
might be made from the precejits of this work, which in 
the purity of its ethics could hardly be equaled from 
any other heathen author. AI. T.abiudaye, one of the 
most distinguished members of the French Academy, 
remarks in the “Debats’’ of the 4th of A])ril, IS.).';: 

“ It is difficult to comjn-ehend how men not as.sisted bv 
revelation could have soared so high, and approached 
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SO near to the triitli.” Besides the five gi’eat com- 
mandments not to kill, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to lie, not to get drunk, every shade of 
vice, Iiyjioci'isy, anger, jiride, suspicion, greeiliness, gos- 
siping, cruelty to animals, is guarded against hy special 
precepts. Among the virtue.s recommended, we tind 
not only reyerence of parents, care for children, sub- 
mission to authority, gratitude, moderation in time of 
prosperity, submission in time of ti-ial, equanimity at all 
times, but vii'tues unknown in any heathen system of 
morality, such as the duty of forgiving insult.s and not 
rewarding evil with evil. All virtues, we are told, 
spring from INfaitri, and this Maitri can only be trans- 
lated by charity and love. ‘‘ I do not hesitate,” says 
Burnouf,^ “ to translate by charity tlio word ‘ i\Iaitri ; ’ 
it does not CNjiress frleiuhship or the feeling of particu- 
lar affection which a man has for one or more of his 
fellow-creatures, hut that universal feeling which in- 
spires us with good-ulll towards all men and constant 
\\ illingness to help them.” IVo add one more testi- 
mony from the work of M. Barth clemj' Saint- 
Hilairc ; — 

“Jo n'hd.site pas a ajouter,” he writes, “que, saufle 
Christ tout soul, il n’est point, jiarmi Ics fondateurs de 
religion, de figure jihis pure ui jilus touchanto quo colie 
dll Bouddha. Sa vie n’a point de tache. Son constant 
heroisme dgale .sa conviction ; et si la theorio qu’il 
preconise est fausse, les exemjdes personnels qn’il 
donne .sont irrJjirochables. II est lo modele acheve de 
toutes le.s vertus qu’il prcche ; .son abnegation, sa 
charite, son inalterable douceur, no se dementeiit jioint 
un seul instant ; il ahundoiino a vingt-neuf ans la cour 

1 Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi^ p. 300. 
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'In roi sou pure pour se fuire religieiu; et mer.diaiit; il 
prepare silcncieusouient sa doctrine par six annuus de 
retraito et de meditation ; il la jji'opage par la seulo 
j)ui'.sancc de la jiarolo et de la per'-nasion, ])endant jdus 
d'nn donii-siei-le ; et qnand il meurt entre les bras de 
ses disciples, c’est avec la serenite d'nn sago qui a )>ra- 
tiqne le bieii tonte sa vie, et qui e--t assure d'avoir 
trouvu le vrai.’' (Pago v.) 

There still remain, no doubt, some blurred and 
doubtful pages in the liistory of the prince of Kapilava- 
stu ; but wo have only to look at the works on ancient 
philosophy and religion published some thirty years 
ago, in order to perceive the iunncnse progress that 
has been inside in e-'tablishing the true historii'al char- 
acter ol' tliu founder of Huddiiisin. There was a time 
when Pjuddha was identitied with (fhrist. The Mani- 
clueans wei'e actually forced to adjure their belief that 
Buddha. Christ, and Maui were one and the same per- 
son.^ But we are thinking rather of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, when elaborate books were 
written, in order to prove that Buddha had been in re- 
ality the Thoth of the Egyptians, that he was Mercury, 
or Wodan, or Zoroaster, or Pythagoras. Even Sir W. 
.Tones, as wo saw, identitied Buddha, first with Odin, 
and afterwards with Sliishak, “ who either in per'on or 
bv a colonv from Egvpt imported into India the mild 
heresy of the ancient Baiiddhas.” Now we know that 
neither Ea'vpt nor tlie Walhalla of Germany, neither 
Greece nor Persia, could have produced either the man 
himself or his doctrine, lie is the oil'spring ef India 
in mind and soul, llis doctrine, by' the very antago- 

1 Neandpr, thv Church, v*)!. i. p. S17' Ibv /ap-aitii/ Kai Uoi^a» 

*£u TOF Xp''7roi Kixi T'-y era koX rov ai'T'tv c.vai. 
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nism ill wliich it stands to the oid system of Brahman- 
ism, slioivs that it could not lune sjimiiy up in any 
countin' except India. The ancient hi-lory of Brah- 
manism leads on to Budd]ii-.in, ^\ith rlie same necessity 
witli wiiicJi iiiealianal Bomanisiii led to I’rotestantisin. 
Tiioiinli the date of Jhiddlia is still L'ahle to small 
chronological oseillatioii', his place in the intellectual 
annals ot India is henceforth deiinitely marked : Bud- 
dhism Ijecaine the state religion of India at the time of 
Asoka ; and ^V-soka, the Biuldhist Constantine, was 
the grandson of Aaiidragupta, the contcm[>oraiy of 
Seleucus iSdcator. The .system of tlic Brahmans had 
run its course. Tlicir ascendency, at first purely in- 
tellectual and religious, had gradually assumed a polit- 
ical character. By means of the system of ca.ste this 
influence pervaded the whole social fabric, not as a 
vivitying leaven, hut as a deadly poison. Their in- 
creasing power and self-confidence are ch'arly exhibited 
in tlie succes-.i\-e periods of their ancient literature. 
It begins with the .simple hymns of the \'eila. These 
are fidlowed by the tracts, known by the name of 
Brahmamis, in which a complete .system of theology is 
elaborated and claims luh'aiiced in fiivor of the Brah- 
mans, .sncli as were seldom conceded to any hierarchy. 
The third [leriod in the history of their ancient lit- 
erature is marked hy their Sutras or Ajiliorisms, curt 
and dry formularies, showing the Brahmans in secure 
posses.sion of all their claims. Sucli jirivilege.s as they 
then enjoyed are never enjoyed for any length of 
time. It was impossible fiu' anvbodv to move or to a.s- 
sert bis freedom <d' thought and action without find- 
ing himself impeded on all sides by the web of the 
Brahmanic law ; nor was there anything in their relig- 
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iou to satisfy the natural yearnings of the human 
heart after spiritual comfort. What was felt hy Bud- 
dha, had been felt more or less intensely by tliousands ; 
and this was the secret of his success. That success 
was accelerated, however, hy political events. Aan- 
dragupta had coiupiered the throne of Magadlia, and 
ac(juired his supremacy in India in deliance of tlie 
Brahmanic law. lie was of low origin, a mere ad- 
venturer, and by Ids accession to the throne an im- 
portant mesli had been broken in tlie intricate sys- 
tem of caste. Neitlier he nor ld.s successors could 
count on the sujiport of the Brahmans, and it is but 
natural that his grumBoii, As-oka, should have been 
driven to seek support from the sect founded by Bud- 
dha. Buddha, by giving up his royal station, had 
broken the law of ca^te as much as iuindi’agiqita by 
usuiping it. His school, though it had probably es- 
caped oj)eu jK'rsecution until it rose to j)olitieal impor- 
tance, could never have been on friendly terms with 
the Brahmans of the old school. The parvenu on the 
throne saw his natural allies in the followers of Bud- 
dha, and the mendicants, who by their unostentatious 
behavior had won golden opinions among the lower 
and middle classes, were suddenly raised to an impor- 
tance little dreamt of hy their founder. Those who 
see in Buddhi^m, not a social hut chieflv a religious 
ami jilillosophieal reform, have been deceived by the 
later Buddhist literature, and jiarticularly by the con- 
trover-ies between Buildhi'-ts and Brahmans, wliich in 
later times led to tlie total o,\]iulsion of the former from 
India, and to tlie political reestahlishmeiit of Brahman- 
ism. These, no doubt, tiii-ii chiefly on pliilosojiliical 
problems, and arc of the most abstniso and intri( ate 
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character. But such was not tlie teaching of Buddha. 
If we luav judge from “the four veritic'^,” uhich 
Buddha iiicidcated from tlie tir^t day that he entered 
on his career as a teacher, liis jiliilusopliy of life was 
verv simple. He proclaims that there was nothing but 
soi’row in life ; that sorrow is produced by our uHec- 
tions, that our aH’ei-tions must be destroyed in order to 
destroy the root of sorrow, ami that he could teach 
mankind how to erad’cato all the allectioiis, all jias- 
sions, all desires. Such doctrines were intelligible ; 
and considering that Buddha received peojde of all 
castes, who, after renouncing the world and assuming 
thcdr yc'llow robes, were sure of finding a livelihood 
from the charitable gifts of the peo])le, it is not .sur- 
prising tliat the number of his tbllowers sliouhl have 
grown so rapitlly. If Buddha really taught tiie meta- 
physical doctrines which are ascribed to him by sub- 
sequent writers — tiiid this is a jioint wliicli it is im- 
possible to settle — not one in a tIioiisa)ul aiiumg lii.s 
followers woultl have been ca|jable of ajipi'eciating those 
speculations. They must have been I'eserved for a tew 
of his disciples, and they would never have formed the 
nucleus till- a jjopular religion. 

Nearly all who have uritteu on Buddhism, and M. 
Barthelemv Saiut-IIilaire among the rest, have en- 
deavored to .show that these metaphvsical doctrine-s of 
Budilha were borrowed from the earlier sy-tems of 
Bralnnanic jihilosojibv, and more particnlai'lv from the 
Saiikiiva sv-tem. The reputed foumler of that .system 
is Kapila ; and ^ve .saw bcibre how I’rofe.s.sor A\’llson ac- 
tually changed the name of Ivapilavastu, the birthplace 
of Buddha, into a mere allegory, — “ Kapilava.stu ” 
meaning, according to lu’m, the substance of Ivapila or 
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of the Sankhya philosophy. This is not all. Sir. Spence 
Hardy (p. 132) quotes a legend in which it is said that 
Buddha was in a former existence tlie ascetic Kajhla ; 
that the iS'akya princes came to his hermitage, and tliat 
he pointed out to tliem the proper jdace for founding a 
new city, which city was named after liiin Kajiila vastu. 
But we liave looked in vain for any detinite similarities 
between the system of Kapila, as known to us in the 
Saidiliya-sutras, and tlie Ahliidhanna, or tlie iuetapli\’s- 
ics of tl'.e Biiddlii''ts. Sucli similarities would he in- 
valuable. They would ])rohahly onahlo us to decide 
whether Buddha borrowed from Kapila or Kapila 
from Buddha, and thus determine the real chronology 
of the philo'ophicid literiiture of India, as either prior 
or subsequent to the Buddhist era. There are certain 
notions which Buddha shares in common not oidy with 
Kai)Ila, but with every Ilinclu ])hilosopher. Tlie idea 
of transmigration ; the belief in the continuing effects 
of our good and bad actions, extending from our for- 
mer to our present and from our jiresent to our 
future lives ; the sense that life is a di’eam or a burden ; 
the admission of the uselessness of religious observ- 
ances after the attainment of the highest knowledge, — 
all these belong, so to s.ay, to the national jdiilosojihy of 
India. We meet with these ideas everywhere, in the 
poetry, the philosojihy, the religion of the Hindus. 
They cannot be claimed as the exclusive projierty of 
any system in particular. But if we look fiir more 
special coincidences between Budilha's doctrines and 
those of Kajiila or other Indian philosojihers, we hiok 
in vain. At first it might seem as if the very first 
aphorism of Kapila, namely, the complete cessation 
of pain, which is of three kinds, is the highest aim of 
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man,” was merely a pliilosophical paraplirase of the 
events wliicli, as we saw, determineJ liiuldlia to re- 
nounce tlic world In search of the true road to salva- 
tion. I3ut thoui,di the starting-point of Kapila and 
Buddlia is the same, a keen sense of human misery 
and a reaming after a better state, their roads diverge 
so completely and their goals are so far apart, that it is 
difficult to understaml how, almost by common consent, 
Buddha is --upposed either to have followed in the foot- 
stejis of Kapila, or to have changed Ka[)ila’s jdiilosophy 
into a religion. Some scholars imagitie that there was 
a more simple and jirimitive phiIoso])hv, which was 
taught by Ka])ila, and that the Siitras vhlch are now 
ascribed to him are of later date. It is impo.ssible 
either to prove or to disprove; such a view. At ju’es- 
ent we hno'v Kapila’s ])hiloso]ihy from his Sutras only,i 
aiifl these Sutras seem to ns posterior, not anterior, to 
Buddha. Though the name of Buddha is not men- 
tioned in tlie Sutras, his doctrines are cleaidy alluded 
to and controverted in several j)arts of iliein. 

It has been sai 1 tiiat Buddha and Kapila were both 
atheists, and that Budilha borrowed his atheism from 
Kapila. But .atheism is an indefinite teian, and may 
mean ^’ery dillerent things. In one sense everv Indian 
philosopher was an atheist, for they all j)eiveived that 
the gods of the populace could not claim the attributes 
that belong to a Siiju’cme Being. But all the impor- 
tant jdiilosopliiral systems of the Brahmans admit, in 
some form or other, the existence of an Absolute and 

1 or Ktip.Ia's. Sut’ a?, focT'-thor with the ctimmonfarv nf A’i^’rana Bl.ik- 
ehu, a lieu- t'difMii w.p? j.uhlixhed in by Dr. I itz-Kdwanl Hall, in the 
Bi/Affni-r r .\fi r-xculleiit traiiblalioii of the Ajihorisjii'^, with illus- 

trative e.xtract>< (idui (lie commentaries, was printed for the use of the Bea- 
ares C'ulie^^e, (n- L)r. Ballantyiie. 
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Supreme Being, tlit- source of all that exists, or seems 
to exist. Kajiilu, when accused of atheism, is not ac- 
cused of denying the existence of an Absolute Beinc. 
He is accused of denying the existence of li-yara, 
which in general means the Lord, hut which, in the 
jiassagc whore it occurs, refers to the Israra of the 
Yogins, or mystic jdiilosojdicr.s. They maintained that 
in an ecstatic state man possesses the jiower of seeing 
God face to face, and they wished to hace this ecstatic 
intuition included under the head of sensuous percep- 
tions. To this Kapila demurred. “You haye not 
pi'oycd the existence of your Lord,” ho says, “and 
therefore I see no reason why I should alter my defi- 
nition, of sensuous preception in order to accommodate 
your ecstatic yisions.” Tiio commentator narrates that 
tliis strong language was used by Kapila in order to si- 
lence the wild talk of the iMystics, and tlmt, though he 
taunted his ndyersaries with haying failed to proye the 
e.xistenco of their Lord, he himself did not deny the 
existence of a Supreme Being. Kapila, however, 
went further. Ho endeavored to show that all the 
attributes which the Mystics ascribed to their Lord are 
inajipropriate. Ho used arguments very similar to 
those which have lately been used with such ability by 
a distinguished Banij>ton Lecturer. The supremo lord 
of the iNIystics, Kapila argue(I, v, cither al)-olute and 
unconditioned (“iiiukta”), or ho is bound and con- 
ditioned (“ baddha ”). If he is absolute and uncon- 
ditioned, he cannot enter into the condition of a 
Creator ; ho would have no de-ires which could insti- 
gate him to create. If, on the contrary, ho is reiiro- 
sented as active, and entering on the work of creation, 
he would no longer be the absolute an 1 unchangeable 

VOL. I. i5 
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Being wliicli we are abked to believe in. Kajiila, like 
the preacher of onr own davb, w:h accused of ]);n'ing 
the road to atheijin, hut his pliilo.sojdiv was neverthe- 
less adiuitted as ortliodox, hs'caiiso, in atldition to sen- 
suou- jiereeption and iiuhictive reasoninu;, Kapil. i ])ro- 
fessed eniphatieally his l)ellef in revelation, i. e. in the 
Veda, and allowed to it a place among the recognized 
instniincnfs of knowledge. Buddha refused to allow 
to the Vedas any independent authority whatever, and 
this constituted the fundamental ditference between the 
two ]ihilosoj)hers. 

Vhether Kajdla's philosoidiy was really in accord- 
ance with the .spirit of the Veda, is rpiite a different 
question. Xo pliilo.sopby, at least nothing like a 
definite .sy.stem, is to be found in the sacred hymns of 
the Brahmans; and though the Vedanta pliilo.sopby 
does less \ ioIence to the passage.s which it quotes from 
the Veda, the authors of the Veda would have been as 
mneh .surprised at the con,sequence.s deduced fi’om their 
words by tlie V<'dantiu, as by tlie .strangv meaninfr 
attl'ihnted to them by Ivapila. d iie ^Vdanta philoso- 
pher, like Kapila, would deny the e.vistenco of a 
Creator in the usual .sense of the word. He cx'jilaincd 
the iimdei'.se as an emanation from Brahman, which is 
all in all. Kapila admitted two principles, an absolute 
Sjiirit and Nature, and he looked upon the imiyerse as 
produced by a reflection of Nature thrown on tlie 
mirror of the absolute S]iirit. Both system.s seem to 
regard creation, or the created world, as a nii.sfortune, 
as an unfortunate aceident. But they maintain that 
its effects can he neutralized, and that emancipation from 
the bonds of earilily existence is jios.siblo by means of 
pliilosojiliy. riie Vedanta philosopher imagines he is 
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free when he has arrived at the hnowicdfre that nothin!! 

r' o 

exists but ISi'ahinan ; that all |)heiioinena ai'e ineivlv the 
result of ij^noi'aiice ; that after the desti action of that 
ignorance, and of its effects, all is )ner!!,e<l aeaiii in 
ISrahman, the true source of being, thought, and hap- 
piness. Kapila taught that the .spirit became free from 
all mundane fetters as soon as it ]>erceived that all j)hc- 
nomena were only passing- relleetions ])roduce(l by 
nature upon tlie s))irit, and as soon as it was able to 
shut its eves to those illusory \isions. Both systems, 
therefore, and the same ajiplies to all tlie other ])hilo- 
sophical systems of the Brahmans, admitted an absolute 
or self-existing- Being as tlie cause of all that exists or 
seems to exist. And here lies the sjiecific dill’erence 
between Kapila and Buddha. Buddha, like Kajrila, 
maintained that this world had no absolute reality; 
that it was a snare and an illusion. The words, “ Ail is 
pcrisliabie, all is miserable, all is void,” must frequently 
liavo passed his li[)S. But we cannot call things unreal 
unless we have a conception of something that is real. 
AVhere, then, did Buddha find a reality in comparison 
with vhich this world iniglit be called unreal? What 
rcm.edy did he propose as an emaneijiation from the 
sufferings of this life ? Difficidt as it seems to us to 
conceive it, Buddha admits of no real cause of this 
unreal world. He denies the existence not only of a 
Creator, but of any Absolute Being. According to the 
metaphysical tenets, if not of Buddha himself, at least 
of his sect, there is no reality anywhere, neither in the 
past nor in the future. True wisdom consists in jier- 
ceiving the nothingne.'S of all things, and in a desire to 
become nothing, to be blown out, to enter into Kirvawa. 
Emancipation is obtair.ed by total extinction, not by 
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absorption in Braliniaii, or by a recovery of the soul’s 
true estate. If to be is misery, not to be must be 
felicity, and tliis felicity is tlie liiybest reward wbicb 
Budillia jiromised to liis disciples. In reading the 
Apliorisins ol' Kajiila, it is dillicult not to see in his 
remarks (ju those who maiiitain that all is void, covert 
attacks on Buddha and his Ibllowers. In one place 
(I. 4-1} Kapila argues that if ]ieo})Ie believed in the 
reality of thouglit only, and denied tlie reality of ex- 
ternal objects, they wouhl soon be driven to admit that 
notliing at all exists, because we ])erceive our thoughts 
in the same manner as we ]K’rceive external objects. 
This naturally leads him to an examination of that ex- 
treme doctrine, according to which all that we jierceive 
is void, and all is su])posed to jwrish, because it is the 
nature of tilings that they should ]>erish. Kajala 
remarks in refeivnce to this view (I. 4d), that it is a 
mere as-ertion <if persons who are ••not enlightened,” 
in Sanskrit “ a-buddha," a sarcastic exjiression in which 
it is vei'y difficult not to see an allusion to Buddha, or 
to those who clainied for him the title of ‘•the En- 
lightened." Kapila then jiroceeds to give the best 
answer that could be given to those who taught that 
complete annihilation must be the highest aim of man, 
as the only means of a comj)!eto cessation of suffering. 

“ It is not so,” he says ; •• for if jieople wish to be 
free from sufiering, it is they themselves who wish to 
be free, just as in thi.s life it is tliey themselves who 
wish to enjoy hapjiiuess. There must be a jiermanent 
soul in order to satisfy the yearnings of the Innnan 
heart, and if yon deny that soul, you have no right to 
speak of the highest aim of man.” 

Whether the belief in this kind of Nirvana f. e. in a 
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total extinction of being, personality, and conscious-^ 
ness, was at any time shared by the largo masses of 
the people, is difficult either to assert or deny. We 
know nothing in ancient times of the religions convic- 
tions of the millions. We only know what a few lead- 
ing spirits believed, or |)rofessed to believe. That cer- 
tain individuals slionkl have .spoken and written of total 
extinction as the highest aim of man, is intelligible. 
Job cursed the dav'on r\hich be was born, and Solomon 
praised the dead which are already dead, more than 
the living wliich are yet alive.’’ “ Yea, better is he 
than botli they,” he said, “ wbicli hath not yet been, 
who hath not seen the evil work that is done under the 
sun.” ^’oltaire said in bis own flippant way, “ On 
aime la vie, niais le neant ne laisse jais d'avoir du bon ; ” 
and a modern German jihilosopher, wlio lias found 
much favor nitli thoNC who jirol'ess to (lesj)i>e Kant, 
Schelling, and Hegel, write.s, “ Considered in its ob- 
jective \alue, it is more than doubtful that life is pre- 
ferable to the Nothing. I should say oven, that if ex- 
perience and reflection could lift up their voices they 
would recommend to us the Notliing. We are what 
ought not to be, and we shall therefore cease to be.” 
Under jiecnliar circumstances, in the agonies of de- 
sjiair, or under the gathering clouds of madness, sueli 
language is intelligible; but to believe, as we are a-ked 
to believe, that one half of mankind had yearnetl for 
total anniliilation, wouhl be tantamount to a belief that 
there is a dilFerence in kind between man and man. 
Iluddhist ])hilosoj)hers. no doubt, held this doctrine, and 
it cannot be denied that it found a jilace in the Buddhist 
canon. But even among the ditlerent schools of Bud- 
dhist philos(i])lier.s, very different views are adopted as 
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to tlie true meaning of “XirvuHa ; ” niul witli tlie mod- 
ern Dudillii'-ts of l!iirni:i]i, “ Xigiian, ' a-; tliev call it, 
is detineil >iiniilv a^ freedom fi'om old age, ili-ea'e. ana 
deatli. ^\’e do not find fault with i\I. liartheleniy 
Saiiit-IIilaire for liat ing s(' ein]iiiari('al!\- jire-"ed the 
charge of nihili'in again-.t lioddlia hini'elf. In one 
portion of tlie Ifuddln\t canon the nio't extreme views 
of nihili'in are jmt into his mouth. All we can .say is 
that that canon is later than IJndilha, and that in the 
same canon ^ the founder of Buddhism, after hav- 
ing entered intii Nirvana i.s still sjiokcn of as living, 
nay, as show ing hini'clf to those who believe in him. 
Buddha, who denied the existence, or at least the 
divine nature of the gods worshijiped by the Brah- 
mans, was raised himself to the rank of a deity by some 
of hi.s followers^ (the Aisvarika'), and we need not 
wonder, thei’cfore, if hi.s Nirvana ttio was gi'adually 
changed into an Ely'kni field. And finally, if we may 
argue from human miture, such as tve find it at all 
times and in all countries, we confess that we cannot 
bring ourselves to bclieiethat the i-etiirmer of India, 
the teacher of so jierii'ct a code of nioralitv, the young 
prince who gave up :dl lie had in order to help those 
whom he saw afllicted in mind, bodv, or estate, should 
have eared niueli about .speeiilations which lie knew 
would either bo nii-sunderstood, or not understood at 
all, by those whom he wished to benefit ; that he should 
liave thrown away one of the most powerful weapons 

1 L't:i\fnni par Fh. I'd. Foucatix, p. 19. 

2 How early tins took place, Me see fjom Clemens of Alexandria, 

I. p. 305, A. li. (eil. Colon 1088); Mtf/nslluiiis /nr/icd, ed. Scltwanbeck, p. 
139, etcri cc 'hlui' OL rofi IIiutto Bo’Ta) ireL^ofieioi jrapayve^/iOffi*', o» 

ii* eirep/JC/^Tjc cf/iioTTjTo? w? Oehp T€TifirjKa(ri. 
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in f.ic hands of every religions teacher, — the belief in 
a future life ; and should not have seen, that if this life 
was sooner or later to end in nothing, it was hardly 
worth the trouble which hr took himself, or the sacri- 
fices which he imposed on iiis disciples. 

April, 18G2 
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BUDDHIST PILGRIMS.’ 

M. Stanislas Juiien lias conimencecl tlie puLlica- 
tion of a work entitled, “ Voyages des Pelerins Boud- 
dhistes.” The first volume, jiuhlished in the year 
18.>3, contains the biography of Iliouen-tlisang, who, in 
the middle of the seventh century A. IL, travelled from 
China througli Central Asia to India. The .second, 
which has just reached us, gives us the fir.st jiortion of 
Iliouen-thsang’s own diary. 

There are not many books of travel which can be 
compared to these volumes. Ilionen-thsang passed 
through Countries which few had visited before him. 
He describes parts of the world which no one has ex- 
plored since, and where cx'en our modern maps contain 
hardly more than the ingenious conjectures of Alex- 
ander von Humljuldt. Ills observations are minute; 
his geogi-ajihical, statistical, and hi.-itoi'ical remarks 
most accurate and trustworthy. The chief object of 
his travels was to study the religion of Buddha, the 
great reformer of India. Some Chinese jiilgrims visited 
India before, several after, his time. Iliouen-thsang, 

J H'?/ rr/fs r/pj PHtrins B'ViflflJihfes Vol I Tlhhnve de li Me de IThmtn' 
InfWfi, e( <!t sts Vxij'ifies duns r /nde, depnis t m 620 ju-iqu' tn 045, p<t^' Ilotili 
et Yen-tli>iu>f/ ; tr"dui(p du Chiiuns par Btunislns Jnlun. Yol. II. ^f<hmnrei 
tnr It'S O'Vlrms OiC'jhnt-de^, t) 'tdiots du Snnsrrit en Cliiiuds,en I'nn 048, 
Jlkuen-thsunr/^ et da Ch’niois tn Fian^nh, par StanlshisJuUen. Paris 1853- 
1857: B Duprat. London and Edinburgh: Williums & Norgate. 
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however, is considered by the Chinese themselves as 
the most distiiigiiislied of these pilgrims, and M. 
Stanislas Julien has rightly assigned to him the first 
place in his collection. 

In order to understand what Hiouen-thsang was, 
and to ajipreciate his lile and his labors, we must first 
cast a glance at the historv of a religion vhicli, how- 
ever unattractive and even mischievous it may appear 
to ourselves, inspired her votarv with the true spirit of 
devotion and self-sacrifice. That religion has now ox- 
isted for 2,400 years. To millions and millions of 
human beings it has been the only ] (reparation for a 
higher life jdaced within their reach. -Vnd e^■en at 
the ])resent day it counts in -Vsia a more numerous 
array of belie\ers than any other faith, not exclnding 
i\Ioliammedani-m or Christianity. The religion of 
Buddha took its origin in India about the middle of 
the sixth century n. c., but it ilid not assume its jiolit- 
ical im])ortance till about the time of Alexander's inva- 
sion. We know little, therefire, of its first origin and 
spreading, because the canonical works on which we 
must chiefly rely for information belong to a much later 
period, and are strongly tinged with a legendary char- 
acter. The very existence of such a being as Ibiddha, 
the son of .S'uddhodana, king of Kajiilava^tu, has been 
doubted. Bat what can never be doubted is this, that 
Buddhi.sm, such as we find it in I!ns-ia^ and Sweden,^ 

1 See •''pftli'" Bodf*,, p *22'i, \ i'lt to tho Hinl- 

iliist 'reiiiplB.’' 

- Tlu* oiilv trace of tlio intliifpce of nmMIii'.m anion," tlie A’lidlc race«, 
vhe I'liw, Laps, etc., i'* tomul in the name «if their piic'-ts and ctircer-w*, the 
Siiaman**. Shaiiuiii *’ is siippo-od to he a toiniption ot “ Aranin/Bi.” a 
name apj licd to Hiiddha, and to ]hiddlii-t pric'-t^ in p-noral. The onci<nt 
mvtholcitrical roheton of the A'mlic iac<‘s ha's ntitliin" in common with 
Buddhism. See Ca’-tren's Ltcliuti on t'inm&h Mt/holvjy. 18j] Finland 
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on tlio very tliresliold of European civilization, in the 
nortli of Asia, in i\Ionn;olia, Tartarv, China, Tliibet, 
Nejial, Siam, Burmali, and Covlon, had its origin in 
India. Doctrines similar to those of Bndillia e.xisted 
in that country loii”' before Ids time. A'e can trace 
them like meandering' roots below the surface lone be- 
fore wc reach the jioint -wliere tlie roots sti'ikc up into 
a sti-m, and the stem brandies off aeain into frnit-bear- 
ino branciies. Wliat was oritiinal and new in Ilndtlha 
■^vas ids clianeiiifT a jiliilosopliica! .sv-tem into a practical 
doctrine ; Ids taking the wisdom of tlie few, and coin- 
ing as mucli of it as he tliouglit genuine for the benefit 
of tlie many ; his breaking with the traditional formali- 
ties of the past, and proclaiming for tlie first time, in 
spite of castes and creed.s, the equality of the rich and 
the poor, the foolish and the wise, the “twice-born” 
and the outcast. Cuddhism, as a religion and as a 
jjolitiral fact, was a reaction against Bi'ahmnnisin, 
though it retained much of that more primitive form 
of fiith and wor--hip. Buddhism, in its hi-'torical 
grow til, ]l|■esuJ)po^es Brahmanism, and, however hos- 
tile the mutual relation of tlie'O two religions may 
have been at diffi a'ciit jieriods of Indian history, it ean 
be .shown, without much ditficultv, that the latter was 
but a natural consequence of the former 

The ancient religion of the Arvan Inhabitants of 
India had started, like the religion of the Greeks, the 

1'\' S\\'Pil<-n to Rii-'-sia in IS'U. See the \nf!)or's Fun>)f n/' Lnn- 
iiv'ii,. • -f'( ori-l iMlitinn, p. ll'I. toinnl it*- A\ny tnun Ini’ia to 

Silif I ' i f I ‘ 'hut, h IniM. .iiul ]\[ou^olri. Ihth-s nn the thrmaticii of nni^ic 
ft, A. ft-', oil the tH',i'’>iMiit ot (lis-eases hy on tlie woi'liifi ot evil 

gjont'. on ilie ;u 'jth-iiion (>!' .siipeni.itui/il pi )u or*', on cluii in^!. incantations, 
mid other hi ^ of Slianian witchcraft, are foinul in the Stan-^^yoiir, or 

the second putt of the Thibetan canon, and in some of the late Tantraa ot 
the Xe'palebe collection 
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Romans, tlio Germans, Slaves, and Celts, with a sim- 
ple and intelligihlo mythological jihrascologv. In the 
Veda — for there is hut one real Veda — the names 
of all the so-called gods or Devas betray their original 
physical chiiracter and meaning without disguise. The 
fire was praised and invoked by the name of Agni ” 
; the earth by the name of “ I’ritlivi ” (the 
broad); the sky by the name of “ Dvu ” (Jnjjiter), 
and afterwards of “Indra;’’ the firmament and the 
waters by the name of “ Vanina,” or Olpayik- The 
sun was invoked by many names, such as “ Surya,’’ 
“ Savit/'i,” " Vishnu,” or “ Vitra ; ” and the dawn re- 
joiced in such titles as “ Uslias,” “Urvasi,” “ Ahana,” 
and “ Surya.” Kor was the moon forgotten. For 
though it is mentioned but rarely under its usual name 
of “A'andra,” it is alluded to under the more sacred 
appellation of ‘•Soma;” and each of its four pha-es 
had received its own denomination. There is liardly 
any ]iart of nature, if it could impress the human mind 
in any wa}' with the ideas of a higher jiower, of order, 
eternity, or beneficence, — whetlier the winds, or the 
riyers, or the trees, or the mountains, — without a name 
and representative in the early Hindu Pantheon. No 
doubt there e.xisted in the human mind, from the very 
beginning, something, svhether we call it a suspicion, 
an innate idea, an intuition, or a .sense of the Divine. 
What (li'-tingni'hes man from the rest of the animal 
creation is chiefly tliat ineradicable feeling of depend- 
ence and reliance nj'on some higher power, a con- 
sciousness of liomlage, from which the very name of 
“ religion ” was derived. “It is He that hath made 
us, and not wc ourselves.” The presence of that 
power was felt everywhere, ami nowliere more clearly 
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and sti'ongly than in the rising and setting of tlie son, 
in the change of diy and night, of spring and win- 
ter, of birth and deatli. But, altlinugli the Divine 
presence vas felt evervwliere, it was imjjossihle in tliat 
early Jieriod of thought, and with a language incapable 
as vet of cxpre^-'ing' anvthing but material obiects, to 
conceive the iilea of ( lod in its ])urity and fullness, or 
to assign to it an ade-quate and worthy expression. 
Chililreu cannot think the thoiiglits of men, and the 
poets of the Vetla could not speak the language of 
Aristotle. It was by a slow process tliat the Iiuman 
mind elaborated the idea of one absolute and suin’eine 
Godhead ; and by a still slower process that the human 
language matured a word to express that idea. A 
period of growth was inevitable, and tliose who, from 
a mere guess of their own, do not hesitate to .sjieak 
authoritatively of a primeval revelation, which im- 
jiartod to the Pagan world the idea of the Godhead in 
all its purity, forget th.at, however jiure and sublime 
and spii'itiial that rexadation might hax’c been, tliere 
was no L'liiguage c.aj>able as yet of expressing the high 
and immaterial conceptions of that Heaven-sent mes- 
sage. The real hist<irv of religi(.n, during the earliest 
mytliological period, represents to us a slow process of 
fermentation in thought and language, with its x'arious 
interrujitions, its overflowings, its coolings, its dejtosits, 
and its gi-adual clearing from all extraneous and foreign 
tidmixture. This is not oidy the case among the Indo- 
Euiaipean or Aryan races in India, in Greece, and in 
Germany. In Peru, and wherever the j)rimitive for- 
mations of the intellectual world croji out, the process 
is exactly the same. “ The religion of the sun,” as it 
has been boldly said by the author of the “ Spanish 
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Conquest in America,” “was inevitable.” It was like 
a deep furrow which that heavenly luminary drew, in 
its silent procession from east to west, over the virgin 
mind of the gazing multitude ; and in the impression 
left there by the first rising and setting of the sun, there 
lay the dark seed of a fiiith in a more than human 
being, the first intimation of a life without beginning, 
of a world without cud. Jlanifold seed fell afterwards 
into the soil once broken. Something divine was dis- 
covered in everything that moved and lived. Names 
were stammered forth in anxious haste, and no single 
name could fully express what lav hidden in the human 
mind and wanted ex[)res-ion — the idea of an absolute, 
and jjcrfect, and supreme, and immortal Essence. 
Thus a countless ho>t of nominal gods was called into 
being, and for a time seemed to satisfy the wants of a 
thoughtless multitude. Ilut there were thoughtful 
men at all times, and their reason protested against 
the contradictions of a mythological j)hraseology, 
though it had been hallowed by sacred customs and 
traditions. That rebellious reason had been at work 
from the very first, always ready to break the yoke of 
names iind formulas which no longer expressed what 
:hey w'ore intended to express. The idea which had 
vearned for utterance was the i<lea of a supreme and 
absolute Power, and that yearning was not satisfied by 
such names as “Kronos,” “Zeus,” and “ Aiiollon.” 
The verv sound of such a word as “ God,” used in the 
plural, jarred on the ear, as if wc were to sj)eak of 
two univcr.ses, or of a single twin. There are many 
words, as Greek and Latin grammarians tell us, which, 
if used in the jihiral, have a different meaning from 
•vhat they have in tlu- singular. The Latin “mde.«” 
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means a temple; if used in tlie jdural it means a house. 
“ Deus ” and 0£»s ought to he added to the same class 
of words. The idea of .supreme jierfection excluded 
limitation, and the idea of God excluded the po'sibility 
of manv gods. Tliis may seem language too abstract 
and metaphysical for the early times of which we are 
sjieaking. But the ancient poets of the Vedic hymns 
have expre.ssed the same thought with perfect clear- 
ness and siiiH)licity. In the Kig-voda (I. Idi, 40) 
we read : — 

“ That which is one the sages speak of in many ways 
— they call it ‘ Agni,’ ‘ Yama,’ ‘ -Matari.svan.' ” 

Besides the plurality of gods, which was sure to lead 
to their destruction, there was a taint of mortality 
which they could not throw off. They all derived 
their being from the life of nature. The god who re- 
presented the .sun was liable, in the mythological lan- 
guage of antii[uity, to all the accidents which threat- 
ened the solar luminary. Though lu‘ miglit rise in 
immortal youth in the morning, he was couipiered by 
the shadows of the night, aju! the powers of winter 
seemed to overthrow his heavciilv throne. There is 
nothing in nature free I'roin change, and the gods of 
nature fell under the tliralldom of natui'e's laws. The 
sun must set, and the .solar gods and heroes must die. 
There must be one God, there must be one unchanging 
Deity; this was the silent conviction of the human 
mind. There are many gods, liable to all the vicissi- 
tudes of life ; this was everywhere the answer of 
mythological religion. 

It is curious to observe in how' many various ways 
these two njijiosito pn-inciples were ke])t for a time from 
open conflict, and liow long the heathen temples re- 
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sisted tlie enemy wliicli was slowly and impercepti- 
bly undermining their very foundations. In Greece 
this mortal element, inherent in all gods, was eliminated 
to a great extent by the conception of heroes. What- 
ever was too human in the ancient legends told of Zeus 
and Ajiollon was transfered to so-called half-gods or 
heroes, who were rc'presented as the sons or favorites 
of the gods, and who bore their fiite under a slightly 
altered name. The twofolil cdiaracter of Jderakles as a 
god and as a hero is acknowledged even by Herodotus, 
and some of his e})ithets would have been sufficient to 
indicate his solar and originally divine character. Hut, 
in order to make some of the legends told of the solar 
deity jiossible or conceivable, it was necessary to repre- 
sent Ilerukles as a more human being, and to make 
him rise to tlie seat of the Immortals only after he had 
endured toils and stifferings incompatible with the 
dignity of an 01ymi)ian god. We find the same idea 
in Peru, only that there it led to difi'erent results. A 
thinking, or, as he was called, a froethinking Inca ^ 
remarked that this perpetual travelling of the sun was 
a sign of servitude,^ and he threw doubts upon the 
divine nature of such an unquiet thing jis that great 
luminary ajipeared to him to be. And this misgiving 
led to a tradition wliicli, even should it be unfounded 
in history, bad some trutli in itself, that there was in 
Peru an earlier worship, that of an invisible Deity, the 
Creator of the world, Paehacamac. In Greece, also, 
there are signs of a similar craving after the “ Unknown 


1 The SprohJi C'tnq'iesty vol. in, p. 503 : Que cosa tam in* 
quieta non le pant-cia "er Dio-^ ” 

2 On the ‘«crv)tn<le t-f the pxls, see the “ Essay on Comparative Mythol- 
logy, * Oxford Essaijs, 1S5C, p. 69. 
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God.” A supremo God was wanted, and Zeus, the 
stripling of Creta, was raided to that rank. He became 
God above all gods — ttTrdiTmr Ki'/a/i?, as Pindar calls 
liim. Yet more was wanted tlian a mere Zeus; and 
thus a Miin'eme Fate or Spell was imagined before 
which all the gods, and oven Zeus, had to bow. And 
even this Fate was not allowed to remain supreme, and 
there was something in the destinies of man which was 
called ‘‘beyond Fate.” The most awful 

solution, however, of the problem belongs to Teutonic 
mythology. Here, also, some heroes were introduced; 
but their death was onlv the beginning of the final 
catastrojihe. “ All gods must die.” Sucli is the last 
word of that religion which liad grown uj) in the 
forests of Germany, and found a hist refuge among the 
glaciers and volcanoes of Iceland. The detitli of Sigurd, 
the descendant of Gdin, could not avert the death of 
Balder, the sou of Gdin; and the death of Jjalder was 
soon to be followed by the death of Odin himself, and 
of ;dl the iminoi'tal g<ids. 

All this was iiK’vitable, and Prometheus, the man of 
forethought, could safLdy |)i'ediet the fall of Zeus. The 
struggles by which I'cason and faith overthrow tradition 
and sujierstitiou varv in diffei-ent countries and at dif- 
ferent times ; but the final victory is always on their 
side. In India the same antagonism manifested itself, 
but what thei'e seemed a victory of reason threatened 
to become the destiaiction of all religious faith. At 
first there was hardly a struggle. On the ])rlmitive 
mythological .stratum of thought two new formations 
arose, — the Brahmanical iihiloso])hv and the Brali- 
manical ceremonial ; the one opening the widest 
avenues of philosophical thought, the other fencing all 
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reliifious fceliiic within the narrowest harriers. Uoth 
derived their authority from the same source. Both 
professed to carry out tlie meanin" and purpose of the 
Veda. Thus we see on the one .side, the j^rowth of a 
numerous and jiowerfiil jiriesthood, and the estahiisli- 
ment of a ceremonial which embraced every moment 
of a man's life from his birtii to his death. There was 
no event whicli might have moved the lieart to a spon- 
taneous outpouring of praise or thanksgiving, which 
was not regulated by jiriestly formulas. Every jirayer 
was jiresci'ibed, every sacrilice determined. Every 
god had his share, and the claims of each deity on the 
adoration of the faithliil were set down with such 
punctiliousness, the danger of otlending their jiride i\as 
represented in such vivid colors, that no one would 
venture to a[)proach their presence w ithout the assi.s- 
tanec of a well-paid statf of masters of divine ceremo- 
nies. It was impossible to avoid sin Avithotit the help 
of the Brahmans. They alone knew the food that 
might properly be eaten, the air which might properly 
be breathed, the dre.ss which might ]iro]U‘rly be worn. 
They alone could tell what god should be invoked, 
what sacrifice be ofl'ered ; and the slightest mistake of 
lironunciation, the slightest neglect about clarified 
butter, or the length of the ladle in which it vas to be 
offered, might bring destruction iijion the head of the 
unassisted worshipper. Vo nation was ever so com- 
pletelv priest-ridden as the Hindus under the sway of 
the Brahmanic law. Yet, on the other side, the .same 
people were allowed to indulge in the most unrestrained 
freedom of thought, and in the schools of their philoso- 
phv the very names of their gods were never men- 
tioned. Their existence was neither denied nor as- 
16 


V»H- 1. 
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sorted ; tlioy were of no greater importance in tlie sys- 
tem of the World of thought than trees or mountains, 
men or animals ; and to otter sacrifices to them with a 
liope of regards, so far from being meritorious, was 
coiisidereal as dangerous to that emaiicij)ation to u liich 
a clear ])eice|)tlon of jdiilosophical truth was to lead 
the patient student. Tliere was one system which 
taught that there existed hut one Iseing, without a 
second ; that evervtliing else which seemed to exist 
was but a dream and illusion, and that this illusion 
might be removed by a true knowledite of the one 
Being. There was another system which admitted two 
principles, — one a .subjective and .self-existent mind, 
the other matter, endowed uith qualities. Here the 
world, with its joys and sorrows, wa.s explained as the 
result of the subjective Self, reflecting itself in the 
mirror of matter; and final enianeipation was obtained 
by turning away the eyes from the play of nature, and 
being absorbed in the knowledge of the true and 
absolute .Self. third .sy.stem .started with the admis- 
sion of atoms, and e.xplaineil every elieet, including the 
elements and the mind, animals, men, and gods, from 
the concurrence of these atoms. In fact, as M. Cousin 
remarked imniy years ago, the history of the jdiilosophy 
of India is “ un abrege dc I'histoire de la jiliilosophie.” 
The germs of all these systems are traced back to the 
Vedas, Bralimaaas, ami the Ujiauishads, and the man 
■who believed in any of them was considered as ortho- 
dox as the devout wor.ship])er of the gods ; the one 
was .saved hy knowledge and faith, the other by works 
and faith. 

Such was the state of the Hindu mind wdien Bud- 
dhism arose ; or, rather, sucli was the state of the 
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Hindu mind n liicli gave rise to Buddhism. Buddha 
himself went tlirough the scdiool of the Brahmans. 
He ])erfonned their penances, he studied their philos- 
oj)]iy, and he at last claimed the name of “ tlie Bud- 
dha,” or “ the Enlightened,” when he threw awav the 
whole ceremonial, with its sacrifices, superstitious, 
penances, and castes, as worthless, and changed the 
complicated systems of philosopliv into a short doctrine 
of salvation. This doctrine of salvation has been called 
pure Atheism and Nihilism, and it no doubt was liable 
to both charges in its metaphysical character, and in that 
form in which we chiefly know it. It was Atheistic, 
not because it denied the existence of such gods as 
Indra and Brahma. Buddluidid not even condescend 
to deny their existence. But it was called Atheistic, 
like the Sankhva philosojihy, which admitted but one 
subjective Self, and considered creation as an illusion 
of that Self, imaging itself for a while in the mirror 
of iiatnre. As there was no reality in creation, there 
could be no real- Creator. All that seemed to exist 
was the result of ignorance. To remove that ignorance 
was to remove the cause of all that seemed to exist. 
How a religion which taught the annihilation of all 
existence, of all thought, of all individuality and per- 
sonality, as the highest object of all endeavors, could 
have laid hold of the minds of millions of human be- 
ings, and how at the same time, by enforcing the 
duties of morality, justice, kindness, and self-sacrifice, 
it could have exercised a decided beneficial influence, 
not only on the natives of India, but on the lowest bar- 
barians of Central A-ia, is a riddle which no one has 
been able to solve. We must distingul'h, it seems, 
iietwecn Buddhism as a religion, and Buddhism as a 
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philosopliy. Tlie former acltlressed itself to inillious, 
tiiu latter to a few isolated tliinkers It is from these 
isolated thinkers, liowever, and from tlieir literary com- 
positions, that we are apt to fjrm our notions of what 
Buddhism ■was, while, as a matter ot fact, not one in a 
thousand would have been capable of following these 
nietapln'sical speculations. To the people at large 
Buildhisp.i was a moi'al and religions, not a ])hilosoph- 
ical reform. Yet even its morality has a metaphysical 
tinge. The morality which it teaches is not a morality 
of expediency and rewards. Virtue is not enjoined 
because it necessarily leads to haj)piness. Xo; virtue 
is to be practiced, but hapj)iness is to bo shunned, and 
the only reward for virtue is that it subdues the jias- 
sions, and thus prepares the human mind for that 
knowledge which is to end in complete annihilation. 
There are ten commandments which Buddha imposes 
on his disciples.’ They are — 

1. ISot to kill. 

2. Not to steal. 

3. Not to commit adultery. 

4. Not to lie. 

5. Not to get intoxicated. 

6. To abstain from unseasonable meals. 

7. To abstain from j)ublic spectacles. 

8. To abstain from ex])ensive dresses. 

9. Not to have a large bed. 

10. Not to receive silver or gold. 

The duties of those who embraced a religious life '\vere 
more severe. They were not allowed to wear any 
dress except rags collected in cemeterie.s, and these rags 

1 See I’lirnouf, de la bonrie Loiy p. 444. Barthelemy Saint-IIilairo 
Ou Boudilhisme, p. 132. Ch. F Xeiima’'a, Catechism of the Shamans. 
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they had to sew togetlicr with tlicir own liands. A 
yellow cloak was to he thrown over these rags. Their 
food was to be cxtrcmelv' siinjde, and they were not to 
])os.sess anything, except Avhat they could get by collect- 
ing alms from door to door in their wooden bowls. 
They had but one meal in the moi’iiing, and were not 
allowed to touch any food after midday. They were to 
live in forests, not in citie.s, and their only shelter was 
to be the shadow of a tree. There they were to sit, to 
spread their carpet, but not to lie down, even during 
sleep. They were allowed to enter the nearest city or 
village in order to beg, but thev had to return to their 
forest before night, and the only change which was 
allowed, or rather jnxscribed, was when they had to 
spend some nights in the cemeteries, there to meditate 
on the vanity of all things. And what was the object 
of all this aseetici.-'in '? ,Simj)ly to guide each individ- 
ual t<iwards that path which would tinally bring him to 
Nirvana, to utter extinction or annihilation. The very 
definition of virtue was that it hel])ed man to cross 
over to the other shore, and that other shore was 
not death, but cessation of all being. Thus charity 
was considered a virtue ; modesty, ]>atience, courage, 
conteni])lation, and science, all were virtues, but they 
were ])racticed oidy as a moans of arriving at deliver- 
ance. Buddha himself exhibited the jierfection of all 
these virtues. His charity knew no bounds. When he 
saw a tigress starved, and unable to teed her cubs, he 
is said to have made a charitable oblation of his body 
to be devoured by them. Iliouen-thsang visited the 
ulace on the banks of the Indus where this miracle was 
supposed to ha\'e happened, and he remarks that the 
soil is still red there from the blood of Buddha, and 
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that the trees and florvers have the same colord As 
to the modesty of Biiddlia, nothin!::; could exceed it. 
One day, kinr; Pra'cna^it, the protector of Biiddlia, 
called on him to jierfonn miracles, in order to silence 
his adveiNaries, the Bralnnans. IJuddha consented. 
Ho performed the reqnii-ed miracles ; but ho exclaimed, 
“ Great kiny, I do not teacli the law to my juipils, tell- 
inc- them. Go, ye saints, and before the eyes of the 
Brahmans and lioiiseholders perform, bv means of your 
supernatural powers, miracles greater than any man 
can perform. I tell them, when I teach them the 
law. Live, ye saints, hiding your good works and show- 
ing your sins.'’ And yet all this self-.sacriticing charity, 
all this self-^acriticing humility, by vhicb the life of 
Buddha wa^ distinguished throughout, and which he 
preached to the nndtitudos that came to listen to him, 
had, we are told, but one object, and that object was 
final annihilation. It is impossible almost to believe 
it, and yet uhen we turn away our eyes fi’om the 
plea-.ing ].ieture of that high moi-ality which Buddha 
preached fir the first time to all classes of men, and 
look into the dai’k pages of his code of religious meta- 
physics, we can hardly lind another exjilanation. For- 
tunately, the millions who embraced the doctrines of 
Buddha, and were saved by it from the depths of bar- 
barism, brutality, and selHshness, were unable to fathom 
the meaning of his meta]»hvsical doctrines. With 
them she Firvajm to which they aspired, became only a 
relative deliverance from the miseries of human life ; 
nay, it took the bright colors of a paradise, to be re- 
gained by the pious wor.ship])er of Buddha. But was 
this the meaning of Buddha himself? In his “Four 

i Vol. i. p. 89; vol- ii. p. 1C7. 
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Verities” he does not, indeed, define “ NirvuRa,” ex* 
rept by cessation of all pain ; but u lien lie traces the 
cause of pain, and ti-aches the means of destroying not 
only pain itself, but the cause of pain, \ye shall see that 
his Niryawa assumes a very ditferent meaning. His 
“ Four Verities” are very simple. The first asserts 
the existence of pain ; the second asserts that the 
cause of pain lies in sin ; the third asserts that pain 
may cease by Nirvaua; the fourth shows the way that 
leads to Firvaua. This way to Nirvana consists in 
eiglit things ; right faith (orthodoxy'), right judgment 
(logic), right language (veracity), riglit jmrpose (hon- 
esty), right practice (religious life), right obedience 
(lawful life), right memory, and right meditation. All 
the.so precepts might be understood as ]>art of a simply 
moral code, clewing with a kind of mystic meditation on 
the highest object of thought, and with a yearning 
after deliverance from all worldly ties. Similar .systems 
have jirevailed in many jiarts of the world, without 
denying the existence of an absolute Being, or of a 
something to^ya^ls which the human mind tends, in 
which it is absorbed or even annihilated. Awful as 
such a mysticism may appear, yet it leaves still some- 
thing that exists, it acknowledges a feeling of depend- 
ence in man. It knows of a fir.st caTise, though it may 
hax'e nothing to predicate of it excejit that it is t 6 
Kti'cv.' (Iko . A retui’u IS possible from that desert. 
The first cause mav be called to life again. It may 
take the names of “ Creator,” “ Preserver,” “ Rider;’’ 
and when the simplicity and helplessness of the child 
have reentered the heart of man, the name of father 
will come back to the lips which had uttered in vain 
all the names of a philosophical despair. But from the 
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Nirvana of tlie B^d(lIlI■^t mctaplivi'ician tlicre is no ro- 
turn. lie starts from tlie idea that tlio liighest object 
is to escape pain. Life in Iiis eyes is notliinr; but 
misery; birth the cause of all evil, from v Inch even 
death cannot deliver liim, because lie lielieves in ai 
eternal cycle of existence, or in transmigration. There 
is no deliverance from evil, except hv breaking through 
th2 ju'ison walls, not only of life, but of existence, and 
by extirpating the last cause <if existence. What, 
then, is the cause of existence? The cause of e.x- 
istcnce, says the Buddhist metaphysician, is attach- 
ment — an incliuatitm towards .something ; and this 
attachmeiit arises from thirst or desire. Desire pre- 
supposes perception of the objec*' desired ; ])erception 
presujiposes contact ; contact, at least a .sentient con- 
tact, presujiposes the senses ; and, a? the senses can 
only perceive vhat has form and name, or what is dis- 
tinct, distinction is the real cause of all the effects 
which end in existence, birth, and jiain. Now, this 
distinction i-. itself the re.sult of concejitions or ideas; 
but the.-.e ideas, >0 far f'rom being, as in fireek philoso- 
phy, the true and everlasting forms of the Absolute, 
are here repi'cseiited as mere illusions, the eliects of 
ignorance (“ avidyil ")• Ignorance, therelbre, is really 
the primary cause of all that seems to exi.st. To know 
that ignorance, as the root of all evil, is the same as to 
destroy it, and with it all effects that flowed from it. 
In order to see how this doctrine affects the individual, 
let us watch the last moments of Buddha as de.scribed 
by his di.sci])les. He enters into the first stage of 
meditation when he feels freedom from sin, acquires a 
knowledge of the nature of all things, and has no de- 
sire except that of Nirvfwa. But he still feels pleas- 
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ure ; lie even uses his reasoning and discriminating 
powers. Tlie use of these powers ceases in the second 
stao-e of meditation, when nothinji remains but a desire 
after Nirvu«a, and a general feeling of satisfaction, 
arising from his intellectual perfection. That satisfac- 
tion, also, is extinguished in the third stage. Indiffer- 
ence succeeds ; yet there is still self-consciousness, and 
a certain amount of jthvsical pleasure. These last rem- 
nants are destroyed in the fourth stage ; memory fades 
awav, all jileasnre and pain are gone, and the doors of 
Nirvutia now tipen hefore him. After having passed 
these four stages once, Ituddha went through tliem a 
second time, but he died before ho attained again to the 
fourth stage. We must soar till higher, and though 
we inav feel giddy and disgusted, we must sit out this 
tragedy till the curtain falls. After the four stages of 
meditation ^ are jtassod, the Buddha (and every being 
is to become a Buddha) enters into the infinity of 
sjiace ; then into the infinity of intelligence ; and thence 
he passes into the region of nothing. But even here 
there is no rest. There is still something left, — 
the idea of the nothing in which he rejoices. That 
also must be destroyed, and it is destroyed in the 
fourth and last region, whore there is not even the 
idea of a nothing left, and where there is comjilete 
rest, undi-turbed by nothing, or what is not nothing.^ 
There are few persons who will take the trouble of 
reasoning out sui'h hallucinations ; least of all, per- 
sons who are accustomed to the sober language of 

1 Thf.se “ Tour sta"c«. are in the «nine manner in the canciiieal 

book« of Cevlnii ajid Xepal, ami inav theietnre "ately he a'-enhed to that 
orij;ina! form of I5iiddli.'‘»in from whit h the Stnitliei n aTnl tlie N'ni tliern ‘•ehroli 
branched oil at a later period. St‘C Ilunnmf, Lotus th hi hou-it Loi d. 8i ). 

2 See Btirnouf, Lotus t/e hi hur.ne L/'i^ p 814. 



hear the opinion wliicli one of tlic best Aristotelian 
scliolars of tiie present day, after a patient examination 
of the aulhentic documents of Buddhism, lias formed 
of its system of metapliysics. iM. Bartlielemy Saint- 
Ililaire, in a review on Buddhism, published in the 
“ Journal des Ci-avants,” savs : — 

“ Buddhism has no God; it has not even the con- 
fused and vague notion of a Universal Spirit in which 
the human soul, according to the orthodox doctrine of 
Brahmanism, and the Sankhya philosojihy, may be ab- 
sorbed. Nor does it admit nature, in the projier sense 
of the word, and it ignores that profound divi.-.ion bo- 
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the metaphysics of most religions, not excluding our 
own Gnosticism and iMvsticism, wore beyond the I’cach 
of all except a few hardened ])hilosopher3 or ecstatic 
dreamers. Hutnan nature could not bo changed. Out 
of the very nothing it made a new ])aradi>c ; and he 
who had left no jdace in the whole universe for a Di- 
vine Being, was deiHed himself by tlie multitudes who 
wanted a person whom they could worship, a hing 
whose help they might invoke, a friend befoi-evhom 
they could pour out their most secret griefs. And 
there remained the code of a pure morality, pro- 
claimed by Buddha. Tliero remained the spirit of 
charity, kindness, and universal pity "ith which he 
had inspired his disciple-.* There remained tlie sim- 
plicity ot‘ tlie ceremonial he had taught, tlie equality of 
all men which he had declared, tlie religdoiis toleration 
which he had preached i'roin the beginning. There 
remained much, therefore, to account for tlie rajiid 
strides wdiieli his doctrine made from the mountain 
peaks of Cevloii to the Tundras of the Samoyedes, 
and we shall see in the simple story of the life of 
Hiouen-tlisaiig that Buddliism, with all its defects, has 
had its heroes, its martyrs, and its .saints. 

Hioiieii-thsaiig, horn in China more than a tliousand 
years after the death of Buddha, was a believer in 
Buddhism. lie dedicated his whole life to the study 

1 Scy tlie Ducmmnpiulnm a rali work on etbii c. lately edited 

bv V. 1- auj'boll, a di'tinuuivlied pupil of Wt-sfei^raard, at Cf)pen- 

bauOB. lilt’ Kev Spent e I laidy ( l.nt-hi n Miiwfchisin, p klLi) ^\ i itO' r A 
rolle* ti< n In* ni.hle fiom the pit-t fpt-« nf tins \\ m Ic, that in the ymi ity 

of it' >tau-(-lv be equaletl fn m any ntlu r Jie.illuii author.” 

Mr. KinaliCd]. >vlien 'pe.iKuii' (»f tin* "aine wnk in lus (p. 

77), D-iaaiU': ““ In it we h.n-e e\en»plitied a cth* "f luoiahty, and a li-t »jf 
precept', w li icli, Inr pntene"., ex« < lienee, and w iMioni, is only seeoiul to tbii 
9f the Divine I.awgiver himself.” 
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of tliat religion ; travelling from his native country tc 
India, visiting every place mentioned in Buddhist his* 
tory or tradition, acijuiring the ancient language in 
which the canonical books of the Buddhists were writ- 
ten, studying commentaries, discussing points of diffi- 
culty, and defending tlie orthodox faith at public coun- 
cils against disbelievers and schismatics. Buddhism 
had grown and changed since the eleath of its founder, 
but it had lost nothing of its vitality. At a very 
early period a proselytizing spirit awoke among the 
disciples of the Indian reformer, an element entirely 
new in the history of ancient religions. Xo Jew, no 
Greek, no Roman, no Brahman ever thought of con- 
verting people to his own national form of worship. 
Religion was looked upon as private or national prop- 
erty. It was to be guarded against strangers. The 
most sacred names of the gods, the prayers by which 
their favor could bo gained, were kept secret. Xo 
religion, however, was more exclusive than that of the 
Bralimans. A Bi'ahman was liorn, nay, twice-born, 
lie could not he made. Xot even the hiwc'-t caste, 
that of the Xudras, would open its rank> to a stranger. 
Here lay the secret of Buddha'.s success. lie addressed 
himself to castes and outca-.ts. He jiromised salvation 
to all ; and he commanded his disciples to preach his 
doctrine in all jilaces and to all men. A sense of 
diitv, extending from the narrow limits of the house, 
the village, and the country to tlie widest circle of 
mankind ; a feeling of sympathy and brotherhood to- 
wards all men ; the idea, in fact, of humanity, was in 
India fir-t pronounced by Budilha. In the third Bud- 
dhist Council, the acts of which have been preserved tc 
us in the “ IMahavansa,’' ^ we hear of missionaries be- 

1 M iIkiv insa^ ed G- Tumour, Cejion, IS'JT, p. 71. 
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ing sent to the cliief countries beyond India. This 
Council, we are told, took place 308 n. c., 235 years 
after the death of Bnddha, in tlie 17th year of the 
reign of the famous king Asoka, whose edicts have 
been jireserved to us on rock inscriptions in various 
parts of India. There are sentences in these inscrip- 
tions of Asoka wliich mieht be read with advantaso 
by our own missionaries, though they are now more 
than 2,000 years old. Thus it is written on the rocks 
of Girnai', Dhauli, and Kapnrdigiri : — 

“ Piyadasi, the king beloved of the gods, desires 
that the ascetics of all creeds might i-eside in all places. 
All these ascetics profess alike the command which 
people should exercise over themselves, and the purity 
of the soul. But people have different opinions, and 
different inclinations.” 

And again : — 

“ A man ought to honor In's own faith only ; but he 
should never abuse the faith of others. It is thus that 
he will do no harm to anybody. There are even cir- 
cumstances where the religion of others ought to be 
honored. And in acting thus, a man fortifies his own 
faith, and assists the faith of others. He who acts 
otherwise, diminishes his own faith, and hurts the faith 
of others.” 

Those who have no time to read the voluminous 
works of the late E. Burnouf on Buddhism, his “ In- 
troduction a ITIistoire du Buddhisme,” and his trans- 
lation of “ Le Lotus de la bonne Loi,’’ will find a veiy 
interesting and lucid account of these councils, and 
edicts, and missions, and the history of Buddliis’ii in 
general, in a work lately published by Mrs. Speir, 

“ Life in Ancient India.” Buddhism spread in the 
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soutli to Ceylon, in the north to Kashmir, the hlinia- 
layan countries, Thibet, ami China. One Buddhist mis- 
sionary is n!entione<l in the Chinese annals as early as 
217 B. c. ; ' and about the year 120 B. c. a Chinese 
oeneral, after defeating tbe barbarous tribes north of 
the Desert of Gobi, broui^ht back as a tro[)hv a golden 
statue, the statue of Buddha.- It was not, however, 
till the year GG a. d. that Buddhism was officially rec- 
ognized by the Emperor Ming-ti^ as a third state re- 
ligion in China. Ever since, it has shared equal 
honors with the doctrines of Confucius and Lao-tse, in 
the celestial empire, and it is but lately that these three 
established religions have had to fear the encroach- 
ments of a now rival in the creed of tlie Chief of the 
rebels. 

After Buddhism had been introduced into China, 
the first care of its teachers was to translate the sacred 
works fi’oin Sanskrit, in whicli they were originally 
written, into Chinese. We read of the Ein])eror 
Ming-ti."* of the rlyna-ty of Ilan, sending Tsai-in and 
other high officials to India, in ordei’ to study there the 
doctrine of Buddiia. They engaged the services of two 
learned Buddhists, IMatanga and Tchouda-lan, and 
some of the most important Buddhist works were 
translated by them into Chinese. “ The Life of Bud- 
dha,” the “ Lalita-Vistara,”® a Sanskrit work which, 
on account of its style and language, had been referred 
by oriental scholai-s to a much more modern period cf 

1 See /ce Kmie Ki, p. 41, and xxxviii, preface. 

3 See Foe Koue A7, p. 41. 

8 Lnlit'i- cd. Foucaux, p. xvii. n. 

* Lnlda-Vislavn, p. 17. 

* Two parts oftlie Sanskrit text have been published in the BibliotJucQ 
Imiica. 
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Indian literature, can now safely be ascribed to an 
ante-Cliristian era, if, as we are told bv Clnuese 
(cludars, it was translated from Sanskrit into Cliinese, 
~s one of the canonical books of Buddhism, as eai’ly as 
tile year 7(3 A. D. Tlie same work was translated also 
into Thibetan ; and an edition of it — the first Thibetan 
work printed in Eurojie ■ — published in Paris bv M. 
E. Foucaux, reflects high credit on that distinguished 
scholar, and on the Government which supports these 
studies in the most liberal and cnliglitened spirit. The 
intellectual intercourse between the Indian jieninsula 
and the northern continent of Asia remained uninter- 
rupted for many centuries. jMissions were sent from 
China to India, to report on the jioliticnl and geograph- 
ical state of tlie country, but the chief object of in- 
terest which attracted jmblic emba"ii'.s ami private ])il- 
grims across the Himalayan mountains was the religion 
of Buddha. About three hundred years after the ]iub- 
lic recognition of Buddhism by the Emjieror IMing-ti, 
the great stream of Bmhlhist pilgrims began to flow 
from China to India. The first account which •» 
possess of these pilgrimages refers to the ti'avels of 
Fabian, who visited India towards the end of the fourth 
century. His travels have been translated by Remusat, 
but j\I. Julien jiromises a new and more cori'ect trans- 
lation. After Fabian, we have the travels of Iloei-seng 
and Song-yun, who were .sent to India, in 51S, by com- 
mand of the Empress, with a view of collecting sacred 
books and relics. Of Hiouen-thsang, who follows next 
in time, we possess, at jm-sent, eight out of tvelve 
books ; and thei-e is reason to hope that the last fou: 
looks of his Journal will soon follow in 1\I. Julien’s 
translation.^ A.fter Hiouen-thsang, the chief works of 

1 They have sinee been published. 
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Chinese })ilij;rinis are the “ Itiiiorarios ” of tlie fifly-six 
monks, pnbli'hed in ToO, and tiie travels of Klii-nie, 
'-vho visited India in 004, at the head of tliree hundred 
])il”'rin)s. India vas for a time the Holy Land of 
Cliina. There lay tlie scene of tlio life and death of 
the great teacher ; tliere ivere tlie monuments com- 
memorating the cliief events of Ids life ; there the 
shrines vhere his relics might he ivoi'shipped ; there 
the mona-'ferie' where tradition liad jireserved his say- 
ings and his doings ; there tlie books where his doctrine 
might be studied in its original juirity; there the 
schools where the tenets of different sects which had 
sprung up in the course of time might best be ac- 
quired. 

Some of the pilgrims and envoys have left us ac- 
counts of their travels, and, in the absence of anything 
like an historical literature in India itself, these Chinese 
works arc of the utmost importance for gaining an in- 
sight into tlio social, jiolitieal, and ndigions hi'tory of 
that country from tlic l/eginniiig of our era to the time 
of the IMohammi'dan eonque't. The imjiortaiice of 
^lolianiinedaii writers, so far as they treat on the his- 
tory of India during the .Middle Ages, was soon rec- 
ognized, and in a memoir latelv ]iulilished hv the most 
eminent Arabic scholar of I'raiicc, M. Keiimud, new 
and valuable historical materials have been collected, 
— materials doubly valuable in India, where no native 
historian has ever noted down the pasNing events of the 
day. But, although the ex'istcuce of similar documents 
in Chinese was known, and although men of the high- 
e;t literary eminence — -such as Humboldt, Biot, and 
others — had repeatedly urged the neccssily of having 
a translation of the early travels of the Chinese Pil- 
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grim^, it seemed almost as if our curiosity was never to 
be satisfied. France lias been tlie only country where 
Chinese scholarshij) has ever flourished, and it was a 
French scholar, Abel Remusat, who undertook at last 
the translation of one of the Chinese PihTlms. Rd- 
iniisat died before his work was jmblished, and his 
translation of the travels of Fabian, edited by IM. Lan- 
dresse, remained for a long time without being followed 
up by any other. Nor did the work of that eminent 
scholar answer all expectations. iVIost of the jiroper 
names, the names of countries, towns, mountains, and 
rivers, the titles of books, and the whole Euddhistic 
phraseology, were so disguised in their Chinese dresS 
that it was freipiently impossible to discover their 
original form. 

The Chinese alphabet was never intended to repre- 
sent the sound of words. It was in its origin a hiero- 
glyphic system, each word having its own graphic rep- 
resentative. Nor would it have been possible to write 
Chinese in any other w.ay. Chinese is a niono.syllabic 
language. No word is allowed more than one consonant 
and one vowel, — the vowels including diphthongs and 
nasal vowels. Hence the jwssible miinber of words is 
extremelv small and the nundjer of significative sounds 
in the Chine.se language, is said to be no more than 4.30. 
No language, however, coidd be satisfied with so small 
H vocahularv, aiid in Chine<;e, as in other moiio.syllabic 
dialects, each word, as it was pronounced with various 
accents and intonations, was made to convey a large 
number of meanings ; so that the total number of 
words, or rather of i<leas, expressed in Chinese, is .said 
to amount to 4d,41>d. Hence a graphic representation 
of the mere sound of words would have been perfectly 
17 


VOL. I. 
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useless, and it was absolutely necessary to resort to 
bieroglyphical writing, enlarged by the introduction of 
determinative signs. Nearly tlie whole immense dic- 
tionary of Clline^e — at least twenty-nine thirtieths — 
eon^ists of combined signs, one part indicating the 
general sound, the other determining its sjiecial mean- 
ing. With such a system of writing it was possible to 
rejjresent Chinese, but impossible to convey either the 
sound or the meaning of any other language. Besides, 
some of the most common sounds — such as r, b, d, and 
the short a — are unknown in Cbinose. 

How, then, were the translators to render Sanskrit 
names in Chinese? The most rational ])lan would 
have been to select as many Chinese signs as there 
were Sanskrit letters, and to express one and the same 
letter in Sanskrit always by one and the same sign in 
Chinese ; or, if the conception of a consonant without 
a vowel, and of a ^■owel without a consonant, was too 
much for a Cliini'se umh.Tstanding. to express at least 
the same svilabic sound in .‘san^krit, bv one and the 
same ''Clahic sign in Chinese. A similar system is 
adopted at the i)n‘S{>nt dav, when llii“ Chinese ilnd 
themseh’es under the necessity of writing the names of 
Lord Palmer-ton or Sir John Bowring ; but, instead 
of adojiting any definite system of transcribing, each 
translator seems to have chosen bis own signs for ren- 
dering the sounds of Sanskrit words, and to have 
chosen them at random. The result is that every 
Sanskrit worrl as transcribed by the Chinese Buddhists 
is a riddle which no ingenuity is able to solve. Who 
could haw guessed that Fo-to,” or more frequently 
“ Fo,” was meant for Buddha? “ Ko-lo-keou-lo ” for 
Rahula, the son of Buddha? “ Po-lo-nai ” for Ben- 
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ares ? “ Heng-lio ” for Ganges ? “ Niepan ” for 

Nirvaiia? “ Cliamcn ” for *S'rama?;a ? “Feito” for 
Vetki ? “ Tclia-li ” for Ksliattriya ? “ Siii-to-lo 

for ^yudra '? “ Fan ” or “ Fan-lon-ino ” for Brahma ? 

Sometimes, it is true the CJiinese endeavored to give, 
besides the sounds, a translation of tlie meaning of the 
Sanskrit words. But the translation of proper names 
is always very precarious, and it I’oquired an intimate 
knowledge of San^krit and Buddliist literature to recog- 
nize from these awkward translations the exact form of 
the j)roper names for which they were intended. If, 
in a Chinese translation of “ Thukydides,” we read of 
a jierson called “ Loader of the ]ieo])le,” wo might 
guess his name to have been “ Demagogos,’’ or Lao- 
egos,” as well as “ Agesilaos.’’ And when the name 
of the town of Aravasti was written “ Clie-wei,” which 
means in Chinese “ where one. hears," it required no 
ordinary jiower of comhination to find that the name 
of (S'l’avasti was derived from a Sanskrit noun, “ sravas ” 
(Greek xAeo?, Lat. duo), which means “ hearing,” or 
“fame,” and that the etymological moaning of the 
name of “AS'ravasti” was intended by the Chinese 
“ Che-wei.” Besides these names of jdacos and rivers, of 
kings and saints, there was the whole strange phrase- 
ology of Buddhism, of which no dictionary gives any 
satisfactory explanation. How was even the best 
Chinese scliolar to know that the words which usually 
mean “dark sh.adow” must he taken in the technical 
sense of “ Xirv;u(a,” or “becoming absorbed in the 
Absolute," that “ return-imi'ity ” had the same .sen>e, 
and that a third synonvnious cxju'cssion was to be rec- 
pgni/.ed in a ])hrase which, in ordinary Chinese would 
have the sense of “ transport-figurc-crossing-ago ? ” A 
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monastery is called “ ori"in-door,” in.stead (jf “ Llack- 
door.” The voice of Buddha is called “ the voice of 
the dragon;” and his doctrine goes hj the name of 
“ the door of expedients.” 

Tedious as these details may seem, it was almost a 
duty to state them, in order to give an idea of the 
dilficulties whicli il. Stanislas Julieu had to grapple 
with. Oriental scholars labor under great disadvan- 
tages. Few people take an interest in their works, or, 
if they do, they simply accept the results, hut they are 
unable to a])j)reoiate tlie difficulty witli which these re- 
sults were obtained. IVIany persons who liave read the 
translation of the cuneiform inscrij)tions are glad, no 
doubt, to have the authentic and contemporaneous 
records of Darius and Xerxes. But if they followed 
the process by which scholars such as Grotel'end, Bur- 
nouf, Lassen, and Bawlinson arrived at their results, 
they would see that the discovery of the alj)habot, the 
language, the grammar, ami the nu'aning of the inscrip- 
tions of the At-ha'immian dynasty desei'ves to be classed 
with the discoveries of a Kepler, a Xewton, or a Fara- 
day. In a similar manner, the mere translation of a 
Chinese work into French seems a verv ordinary per- 
formance ; but IM. Stanislas Julieu, who has long been 
acknowledged as the first Chinese scholar in Europe, 
had to sp'end twenty years of incessant labor in order 
to prepare himself for the task of translating the 
“ Travels of Hioucii-thsang.” He had to learn San- 
skrit, no verv easv language ; he had to studv the Bud- 
didst literature written in Sanskrit, Pali, Thibetan, 
Mongolian, and Chinese. lie had to make vast in- 
dices of every projicr name connected with Buddhism. 
Thus only could he shape his own tools, and accoro- 
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pHsli wliat at last lie did accom])li^lI. ]\Iost persons 
will renieinber tlie interest witli t\liic]i the travels of 
M. M. Hue and Gabet were read a few years ai^o, 
tbouah these two adventurous missionaries were ob- 
liged to renounce their original intention of entering 
India bj way of China and Thibet, and were not al- 
lowed to proceed beyond the famous cajiital of Lhassa. 
If, then it be considered that there was a traveller who 
had made a similar journey twelve hundred years 
earlier; who had succeedwl in crossing the deserts 
and mountain jia'ses which separate China from India ; 
who had I'isited the jirincipal cities of the Indian 
Peninsula, at a time of which we have no information, 
from native or foreign sources, as to the state of that 
country; who had learned San-krit, and maile a large 
collection of Buddhist works ; who had carried on 
public disputations with the most eminent jihilosophers 
and theologians of the day; who had translated the 
most important works on Buddhism fi’otn Sanskrit into 
Chinese, and left an account of his travels, w hich still 
existed in the libraries of China, — nay, which had 
been actnallv printed and juiblished, — wo may well 
imagine the imjiatiencc with which all scholars inter- 
ested in the ancient history of India, and in the sub- 
ject of Buddhism, looked forward to the publication of 
so important a work. Iliouen-thsang .s name had first 
been mentioned in Europe by Abel Bemu'at and 
Klajiroth. Thev had di-covered some Iragments of his 
travels in a Cinnese w'ork on foreign coiinti’ies anil ioi- 
eign nations. Reinusit wrote to Ciiiiia to jirocure, it 
possible, a complete copy ot ll.ouen-thsang s works. 
He was infirmed by Morrison that they were out of 
print. Still, the few specimens which he had given at 
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the end of lus trandation of the ‘‘ Foe Koue Ki had 
wlietted tlie appetite of oriental scholars. M. Stanislas 
Julion succeeded in procurini; a cojiyof Hioiien-thsang 
in 1S3S ; and after nearly twenty years spent in pre- 
paring a translation of the Chiiie.-e traveller, his ver 
slon is now before us. If there are but few uho know 
tlio ditlicultv of a woik like that of M. Stanislas Jiilien, 
it becomes their duty to speak out, though, alter all, 
perhaps the most intelligible euh)gium would be that in 
a branch of stiuly where there are no monopolies and 
no patents, M. Stanislas Julieu is acknowledged to be 
the only man in Europe who c<juld ])roduce the article 
which ho has [iroduced in the work before us. 

We shall devote the rest of our space to a short ac- 
count of the lile and travels of Iliouen-thsang. Hiouen- 
thsang was horn in a provincial town of China, at a 
time when the empire was in a chronic state of revolu- 
tion. His hither had left the public service, and had 
given ino-'t of his time to tlie education of Ins four 
children. Two of them di'tingui^lietl themselves at a 
Very early age, — one of them was 1 1 ioueu-tl)^ang, the 
future tra\’eller and theologian. Tiie hov was sent to 
school at a lluddhist monu'ti'rv, and, after receiviim 
there the necessary instruction, jiartlv from his elder 
brother, ho was himself admitted us a monk at the early 
age of thirteen. During the ne.xt seven years, the 
young monk travelled about with his brother from 
place to place, in order to follow the lectures of some 
of the most distinguished professors. The horrors of 
war fivrpiently broke in upon his quiet studies, and 
forced him to seek refuge in the more distant provinces 
of the enqiire. At the age of twenty ho took priest’s 
orders, and hod then .already become famoii.s by liis 
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va,t knowledge. He had studied the chief canonical 
books of the Buddhist faitli, the records of Buddha’s 
life and teacliing, tlie systems of etliics and metaphys- 
ics ; and he was versed in the works of Confucius and 
Lao-tse. Blit still his own mind was agitated by 
doubts. Six 3'ears he continued his studies in the chief 
places of learning in China, and where he came to learn 
he was frequently asked to tc.ach. At last, when he 
saw that none, even the most eminent theologians, 
were able to give him the information ho wanted, he 
formed his resolve of travelling to India. The works 
of earlier jiilgriins, such as Fabian and others, wore 
known to him. lie knew that in India he .should find 
the originals of the works which in their Chinese trans- 
lation left so many things doubtful in his mind ; and 
though he knew from the same sources the dangers of 
his journey, yet, ‘'the glory,’’ as he says, “ of recover- 
ing the Law, which was to be a guide to all men and 
the means of their salvation, seemed to him worthy of 
imitation.” In common with several other priests, he 
addressed a memorial to the Emperor to ask leave for 
their journey. Leave was refused, and the courage of 
his coiniianions failed. Not that of Iliouon-thsang. 
Ills own mother had told him that, soon before she 
gave birth to him, she had seen her child travelling to 
the Far West in .search of the Law. He was himself 
haunted by similar visions, and having long surren- 
dered worldh' desires, he resolved to brave all dangers, 
and to risk his lile for the only object for which he 
thought it worth while to live. lie jiroceeded to the 
Yellow River, the Iloang-ho, and to the jdace where 
the caravans bound for India used to meet, and, though 
the Governor had sent strict orders not to allow any 
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one to cross tlio frontier, tlie younp; jiric't, witli the 
assistance of liis co-reli^ionivt';, succeeded in esca])ing 
tile vigilance of tlie Chiiie-.e “ douaiiiers.'’ Sjiies were 
sent alter him. ]5ut so frank was liis avowal, and so 
firm his revolution, wliich lie expresved in the ])reseiice 
of the authorities, tliat tlie Governor himself tore his 
hue and cry to jiieces, and allowed him to jiroceed. 
Hitherto he had been ace-oinpanied bv two fi’iends. 
They noiv left him, and Iliouen-thsang found himself 
alone, without a friend and ^\ithout a guide, pie 
sought for strength in iervent pi'aycr. The next 
morning a jierson presented himself, offering his ser- 
vices as a guide. Thi.s guide conducted him safely for 
some distance, but left him \theu they apjiroached the 
desert. There were still five watch-towers to be jiassed, 
and there was nothing to indicate the road through the 
desert, e.xcept the hoof-marks of hoi^es, and skeletons. 
The tra\eller followed this melancholy track, and, 
though mi'led by the “mirage” of the desert, he 
reacheil the fir-t tower. Here the arrows of the 
watchmen would hai'e put an end to his exi-tence atid 
his cherished expedition ; but the olHi'er in command, 
himself a zealous lUiddln'st, allowed the courageous 
pilgrim to proceed, and gave him letters of recommen- 
dation to the officers of the ne.xt towers. The last 
tower, however, was guarded by men inaccessible to 
bribes, and deaf to reasoning. In order to escape their 
notice, Hiouen-thsang had to make a long detour. He 
jiassi'd through another desert, and lost his wav. The 
bag in vhich he carried his water burst, and then even 
the courage of Hiouen-thsang failed. He began te 
retrace his steps. 15ut suddenlv he stopi)ed. “ I took 
an oath,” he said, “never to make a step backward til] 
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I had reached India. Why, then, liave I come here ? 
It is better I sliould die jmoceedini; to the West tliaii 
return to tlie East and live.” Four ni^iits and five 
days he travelled tlii'onoh the de.sert without a drop of 
water. He liad nothing to refresli liiinself except Ins 
prayers, — and vliat were tliey? Texts from a work 
which taught that tliere was no god, no Creator, no 
creation, — notlung Lnt mind, minding itself. It is in- 
credible in how exhausted an atmosjihere tlie divine 
sjiark witliin ns will glimmer tm, and even warm tlie 
dark chambers of the human heart. Comforted by his 
prayers, Hionen-tlisang proceeded, and arrived after 
some time at a large lake. He was in the country of 
tlie Oi'gour Tartars. They receii ed liim mcII. nay, too 
well. One of the Tartar Khans, liiniself a Buddhist, 
sent for tlie Buddhist pilgrim, and insisted on his st.ay- 
ing with him to instj’iict Ins peojile. Bemonstrances 
jiroved of no avail. But Hioiien-thsang was not to be 
conquered. “ I know,” he said “ tliat the king, in 
spite of his power, lias no power over my mind and my 
will ; ” and he refused all nourishment in order to put 
an end to his life Qatov/xai Kal iXevHfp-r'popai. riiree 
davs he per.sevei’ed, and at last the Khan, afraid of the 
consequences, was obliged to yield to the poor monk. 
He made him promise to visit him on his return to 
China, and then to .stay three years with him. At 
last, after a delay of one month, during which the 
Khan and his Court came dailv to hear the lessons of 
their pious guest, the traveller continued his jourmy 
with a numerous escort, and with h tter.s of introduc- 
tion from the Khan to twenty-four jirinces whose 
territories the little caravan had to jiass. Their way 
lav through what is now called Dsungary, across the 
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Musnr-clabaglian mountains, the northern jiortion of 
the Belur-tag, the Yaxartes valley, Bactria, and Kahu- 
listan. We cannot follow them tiirougli all the places 
thev passed, though the accounts which he gives of 
their adventures are most interesting, and the descrip- 
tion of the people most important. Here is a descrip- 
tion of the Musur-dahaghan mountains; — 

“ The top of tlie mountain rises to the sky. Since 
the beoinning of the world the .snow has been accumu- 
lating, and is now transformed into va.st masses of ice, 
which never melt, either in spring or summer. Hard 
and brilliant .sheets of snow are spread out till they are 
lo.st in the infinite, and mingled with tlu> clouds. If 
one looks at them, the eyes are dazzled by the .splendor. 
Frozen peaks hung down over both sides of tlie road, 
some hundred feet high, and twenty feet or thirty feet 
thick. It is not without difficulty and danger that the 
traveller can clear them or climb over them. Be.sides, 
there are .squalls of wind, and tornadoes of snow which 
attack till' jiilgrims. Even with double shoes, and in 
thick furs, one cannot help trembling and shivering.” 

During the seven da vs that Ilioucn-th-'ang crossed 
these iMjiine ]ias--es he lo'-t fmrteen of his c(anpanions. 

What is most important, however, in this early por- 
tion of the Chinese traveller i.s the account which he 
giv'es of the high degree of civilization among the 
tribes of Central Asia. We had gradually accus- 
tomed ourselves to believe in an early civilization of 
Egypt, of Babylon, of China, of India ; but now that 
we find the hordes of Tartary possessing in the seventh 
century the chief art.s and institutions of an advanced 
society, we shall soon have to drop the name of bar- 
barians altogether. The theory of M. Dppert, who 
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ascribes tlie original invention of tlie cuneiform letters 
and a ci\ilization anterior to that of Babyloi: and Nine- 
veh to a Turanian or Scythian race, will lose much of 
its apparent improbability ; for no new wave of civiliza- 
tion bad reached these countries between the cuneiform 
period of their literature and hi.story and the time of 
fliouen-tlisaug's visit. In the kingdom of Okini, on 
the western frontier of China, Hiouen-thsang found 
an active commerce, gold, silver, and copper coinage ; 
monasteries, where the chief works of Buddhism were 
studied, and an alphabet, derived from Sanskrit. As 
he travelled on he met with mines, with agriculture, 
including pears, plums, peaches, almonds, grapes, 
pomegranates, rice, and wheat. The inhabitants were 
dressed in silk and woolen materials. There were mu- 
sicians in the chief cities who jilayed on the flute and 
the guitar. Buddhism was the ])revailing religion, but 
there uere traces of an etirlier worship, the Bactrian 
fire-worship. The country was everywhere studded 
with halls, monasteries, monuments, and statues. 
Samarkand formed at that early time a kind of Athens, 
and its manners were coj)ied by all the tribes in the 
neighborhood. Baikh, the old capital of Bactria, was 
still an important place on the Oxus, well fortified, and 
full of sacred buildings. And the details which our 
traveller gives of the exact circumference of the cities, 
the number of their inhabitants, the jtroducts of the 
soil, the articles of trade, can leave no doubt in our 
minds that he relates what he bad seen and heard him- 
self. A new ]iage in the lii.-tory of the world is here 
opened, and new ruins j)ointed out, which would rew.ard 
the pickaxe of a Layard. 

But we must not linger. Our trav.'dler, as wc said. 
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had entered Indi.a hr wav of Kahul. Shortly before 
he arrived at Poii-lon-clia-])on-|i), i. e. the Sanskrit 
Puriisliapui'a, the modern Pesliauer, Hiouen-tlisang 
heard of an extraordinary eavc vlnn’o Biuhlha liad 
fonnerly converted a dragon, and liad promised las 
new j)U]iil to leave him his shadow, in order that, 
whenever tlie evil j)as..ions of his dragon-nature should 
revive, the asji ’ct of liis ma'ter’.s shadowy features 
might remind him of his former vow. This ])romise 
was iultilled, ami the dragon-cave became a famous 
place of pilgrimage, fdiir traveller was told that the 
roads leading to tiie cave were extremely dangerous, 
and infested by robbers; tliat for three years none 
of the pilgrims had ever returned from the cave. 
But lie rcjilied, “It would be difficult during a 
hundred thousand Kalpas to meet one single time 
with the true shallow of Buddha ; liow could I, hav- 
ing come so near, jiU'S on without going to adore 
it'.''” lie lel't his com|>anions behind, and after ask- 
ing in vain for a guitle, he met tit last with ;i boy 
ivho sliowed him to a firm belonging to a convent. 
H ere he found tin old man vho undertook to art as 
his guide. They had hardly jn'oceeded a few miles 
when they were attacked by five robbers. The monk 
took off his cap and displ.aved his ecclesiastical robe.s. 

“ Master,” .said one of the robbers, “ where are vou 
going?” Iliouen tbsang replied. “I desire to adore 
the shadow of Buddha.” “ IMaster,” said the robber, 

‘ have vou not heard that these roads are full of 
oand'.ts?” “ Bobhers are men," Iliouen-thsang ex- 
daimed ; “and at jire.sent, when I am going to adore 
die shadow of Buddha, even though the road.s were 
'uii of wild beasts, I should walk on without fear. 
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Surely, then, I ouglit not to fear you, as you are 
men whose lieart is possessed of ])ity.” The rob- 
bers were moved by these words, and opened their 
hearts to tlio true faitli. After this little incident, 
Hiouen-thsang proceeded with his guide. He jiassed 
a stream ru'hing down between two j)reci])itous walls 
of rock. In the rock itself thei-e was a door ^^hich 
o])ened. All was dark. Hut llioueu-thsang entered, 
advanced towards the east, then moved fifty steps 
backwards, and began his devotions. He made one 
hundred salutations, but he saw nothing. He re- 
proached himself bitterly with his former sins, he cried, 
and abandoned himself to utter desjiair, because the 
shadow of Buddha would not appear before him. At 
last, after many jirayers and invocations, he saw on the 
eastern wall a dim light, of the size of a saucepan, such 
as the Biuhlliist monks carry in their hands. But it 
disa]ipearcd. Ho continued jiraying, full of joy and 
pain, and again he saw a light, which vanished like 
lightning. Then he vowed, full of devotion and love, 
that he would never leave the place till he had seen 
the shadow' of the “ Venerable of the age.” After 
two hundred prayers, the cave was suddenly bathed 
in light, and the shadow of Buddha, of a brilliant 
w'hite color, rose majestically on the wall, as when 
the clouds suddenly ojten and, all at once, di-'jilay 
the marvelous image of the “ Mountain of Light. ” 

A dazzling sjilendor lighted up the features of the di- 
vine countenance. Iliouen thsang was lo-t in contem- 
plation and wonder, and would not turn his eyes away 

fi-om the sublime and incoinjiarablo object After 

he awoke from hi.s trance, he called in six men, and 
commanded them to light a fire in the cave, in orilef 
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to burn incense ; but, as the approacli of tlic light made 
the shadow of Buddha disappear, tlie fire was extin- 
guished. Then five of the men saw tlie sliaJow, but 
the sixth saw nothing. The old man who had acted 
as guide was astounded when Iliouen-thsang told him 
the vision. “ Master," he said, “ without the sincerity 
of your faith, and the energy of your vows, you could 
not have seen such a miracle.” 

This is the account given by Hiouen-thsang’s biog- 
raphers. But we must say, to the credit of Hiouen- 
thsang himself, that in the “ Si-yu-ki,” which contains 
his own diary, the story is told in a different way. 
The cave is described with alino.st the same words. 
But afterwards the writer continues : “ Formerly, the 
shadow of Buddha was seen in the cave, bright, like 
his natural appearance, and with all the marks of his 
divine beauty. One might have said, it was Buddha 
nimself. For some centuries, however, it can no longer 
be seen completely. Though one docs see something, 
it is only a feeble and doubtful resemblance. If a man 
prays with sincere faith, and if he has received from 
above a hidden impression, he secs the shadow clearly, 
but he cannot enjoy the sight for any length of time.” 

From Peshawer, the scene of this extraordinary mir- 
acle, Hiouen-thsang proceeded to Kashmir, visited the 
chief towns of Central India, and arrived at last in 
Magadha, the Holy Land of the Buddhists. Here he 
remained five years, devoting all his time to the study of 
Sanskrit and Buddhist literature, and inspecting every 
nlace hallowed by the recollections of the past. He 
then passed through Bengal, and pioceeded to the 
south, with a view of visiting Ceylon, the chief seat of 
Buddhism. Baffled in that tvisli, he crossed the penin- 
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sula from east to west, asceiidcfl the ]\Ia]abar coast, 
readied tlie Indus, and, after numerous excursions to 
the diief jilaces of Kortinvesterii India, returned to 
Mafjadlia, to s])enil tliere, with Ins old friends, some 
of the Imjipiest years of his life. The route of liis 
journevinos is laid tlown in a map drawn with exquisite 
skill by i\I. Vivien de Saint- .Martin. At last he was 
obliged to return to China, and jias^intj through the 
Penjab, Kabulistan, and Baetria, he reache:! the O.xiis, 
followed its course nearly to its sources on the jilateau 
of Pamir, and, after staving some time in the three 
chief towns of Turkistan, Kha--gar, Yarkand, and 
Kiioten, he found himself again, after .sixteen years 
of travels, dangers, and studies, in his own native 
country. Ills fame had spread far and wide, and the 
poor pilgrim, who had once Ijeen hunted by imperial 
spies and armed jiolicemen, was now received with 
public honors by the Emjieror himself. Ilis entry into 
the capital was like a triuinj)h. The streets were 
covered with carpets, flowers were scattered, and ban- 
ners flying. Soldiers were drawn up, the magistrates 
went out to meet him, and all the monks of the neigh- 
borhood marched along in solemn procession. The 
trophies tliat adorned this triumph, carried by a large 
number of horses, were of a peculiar kind. I'irst, 150 
grains of the du-t r)f Buddha ; secondly a golden statue 
af the gi'cat Teacher; thirdly, a similar statue of san- 
dal-wood ; fourthly, -a statue of .sandal-wood, re]ire- 
senting Buddha as descending from heaven; fifthly, a 
statue of silver; sixthly, <a golden statue (;f Buddha 
conquei'ing tlie dragons; seventhly, a statue of sandal- 
wood, reiiresenling Buddha as a preacher ; lastly, a 
collection of t!57 works in 520 volume.s. The Emperor 
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t'i'ceivecl the traveller in tlie Piioenix Palace, and, full of 
adiiiiration for his talents and nisdom, invited him to 
aecej)t a liiuh ofKce in the Government. This llionen- 
tlisane; (h ('lined. “The soul of the admini'tratiiiii,' ho 
said, "is-.till the doctrine of Confucius ; " and he would 
dedicate the re',t of his life to the Law of iluddha. The 
Emperor thereupon ashed him to write an account of 
his travels, and as-.mned him a monastery \\here he 
niiolit einplov his leisure in translating; the works he had 
hrounht hack fis.m India. His travels were soon writ- 
ten and published, but the translation of the Sanskrit 
MSS. occupied the whole rest of his life. It is said 
that the number of works translated by him, M'ith the 
a.ssistanco of a large staff of monks, amounted to 740, 
in l,o35 volumes. Frequently ho might be seen medi- 
tating on a difficult pas.sage, when suddenly it seemed 
as if a higher spirit had enlightened his mind. His 
.soul was clieered, as when a man walking in darkness 
sees all at once the sun piercing the clouds and .shining 
in its full brightness; and, unwilling to trust to his own 
imder.standing, he used to attribute his knowledge to a 
secret inspiration of IIud(.l.ha and the Bodhisattvas. 
Vfhon he found that the hour of death a])proachcd, he 
had all his jiroperty divided among the j)oor. He in- 
vited his friends to come and see him, and to take a 
cheerful leave (jf that impure body of Hiouen-thsang. 

“ I desire,” he said, “ that whatever rewards I may 
have merited by good works may fall upon r<hcr peojde. 
iMay I be born again with them in the heaven of the 
blessed, he admitted to the family of Mi-le, and serve 
the Buddha of the future, wlm i.s full of kindness and 
aflection. hen I descend again upon earth to pass 
through other forms of existence, I desire at every new 
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bii'th to fulfill my duties towards Buddha, and arriva at 
the last at the highest and most perfect intelligence, 
lie died in the year GG4 — about the same time that 
Mohammedanism was pursuing its bloody con([ucsts in 
the East, and Christianity began to shed its pure light 
over the dark forests of Germany. 

It is impossible to do justice to the character of so 
extraordinarv a man as Hiouen-thsang in so short a 
sketch as we have been able to give. If we knew oidy 
his own account of his life and travels, — the volume 
which has ju^t been published at Paris, — wo should be 
icTiiorant of the motives which <ruideil him and of the 

c r' 

sufferings which ho underwent. IIaj>pily, two of his 
friends and pupils had left an a(.'COunt of their teacher, 
and 1\I. Stani'las Jidien has acted wisely in beginning 
his collection of the Buddhist Pilgriir.-j with the trans- 
lation of that biogr.iphy. There we learn something of 
the man himself, and of that silent enthusiasm which 
supported him in his arduous work. There wo see him 
braving the danger.s of the desert, scrambling along 
glaciers, crossing over torrents, and quietly submitting 
to the brutal violence of Indian Thugs. There we see 
him rejecting the tempting invitations of khans, kings, 
and emperors, and quietly pursuing among strangers, 
within the bleak wall of the cell of a Buddhist college, 
the study of a foreign language, the key to the sacred 
literature of his faith. Tliere we see him ri'ing to 
eminence, acknowledged as an equal by his former 
teachers, as a superior by the most distinguished 
scholars of India ; the cham[)ioii of the orthodox faith, 
an arbiter at councils, the favorite of Indian kings. In 
his own work there is hardly a word about all this. 
We do not wish to disguise his wraknosses, such as they 

VOL. 1. 18 
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appear in tlie same biograplij. lie was a credulous 
man, easily imposed npoji by crafty priests, still more 
easilv carried awav by liis own superstitions; but he 
deserved to have lived in better times, and we almost 
grill lii'e so higdi and noble a cliaracter to a country not 
our own. and to a religion unworthy of such a man. 
Of seltislmess we find no trace in him. His whole life 
belonged to the faith in which he was born, and the 
object of his labor was not so much to perfect himself 
as to benefit others. He was an honest man. And 
strange, and stiff, and absurd, and outlandish as his 
outward appearance may seem, tliorc is something in 
the face of that poor (ihinese monk, with his yellow 
skin and ins small obliipie eyes, that ajipeals to our 
sympathy; something in his life, and the work of his 
life, that places him by right among the heroes of 
Greece, the martyrs of Koine, the knights of the cru- 
sades, the explorers of the Arctic regions; something 
that makes us teel it a duty to iii'Crihe his name on the 
roll of the “fin-gotten worthie.s” of the human race. 
There is a higher consanguinity than that of the blond 
which runs through our veins,. — that of the blood 
which makes onr hearts beat with the same indignation 
and the same joy. And there is a higher nationality 
than that of being governed by the same imperial 
dynastv, — that of our common allctriance to the Father 
and Ruler of all mankind. 

It is but right to state that we owe the publication, 
at least of the second volume of j\I. Jiilien’s work, to 
the liberality of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Coinjiaiiy. 4W> have had several opportunities 
of pointing out the creditable manner in which that 
body has patronized h'terary and scientific works con- 
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nected with the East, and we congratulate the Chair- 
man, Colonel Sykes, and the President of the Board 
of Control, Mr. Vernon Smith, on the excellent choice 
they have made in this instance. Nothing can be 
more satisfactory than that nearly the whole edition of 
a work which would have remained unpublished with- 
out their liberal assistance, h.as been sold in little more 
*han a month. 



XI. 

THE MEANING OF NIR^'AMA. 


To the Editor of “ The Times.” 

SiK, — ]Mr. Francis Barham, of Batli, has protested 
in a letter, printed in “Tlie Times” of tlie 24tli of 
April, against iny interpretations of ‘‘ Nirvana,” or the 
mminiun loniiin of the Buddhists. Ho maintains that 
the Nii'va/ni in which the Buddhists helieve, and which 
they represent as the highest goal of tlieir religion and 
philoso])hy. means union and communion with God, or 
absorj)tion of the individual soul hy the divine essence, 
and not, as I tried to show in my article on the “Bud- 
dhist Pilgrims," utter annihilation. 

I must not take up much more of your space with so 
ab.struse a .subject as Buddhist metaphysics ; but at the 
same time I cannot allow i\Ir. Barham’s ])rotest to 
pass unnoticed. The authoi-itie.s which ho brings for- 
ward against iry .account of Buddhism, and ])articularly 
against my inter|)retation of Xirvana, seem formidable 
enough. There is Xeander, the great Church histoia'an ; 
Creiizer, the famous .scholar; and Hue, the welbknown 
traveller and mi-.-ionarv, — all interpreting, as Mr. 
Barham says, the Nirvaua of the Buddhists in the sense 
of an apotheosis of the human svvul, as it was taught in 
the Vedanta philosophy of the Brahmans, the Safiism 
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of tlie Persians, and the Christian mysticism of Eckhart 
and Tauler, and not in tlie sense of absolute annilii- 
lation. 

Now, with regard to Neander and Creuzer, I must 
observe that their works were written before the ca- 
nonical books of the Buddhists composed in Sanskrit 
had been discovered, or at least before thev had been 
sent to Euro[)e, and been analyzed by Eurojjoan schol- 
ars. Besides, neitlier Xeander nor Creuzer was an 
oriental scholar, and their knowledge of the sul)ject 
could only be second-hand. It was in 1824 that INIr. 
Brian Houghton Hodgson, then resident at the Court 
of Nepal, gave the first iutimatiou of the c.xlstence of 
a large religious literature written in Sanskrit, and 
preserved by the Budilhi'ts of Nejial as the canonical 
books of their faith. It was in l8d0 ami ISdo that 
the same eminent scholar and naturalist ])resented the 
first set of these books to the Royal Asiatic Society 
in London. In ISdT he made a similar gift to the So- 
citit4 Asiaticpio of Paris, and some of the most impor- 
tant works were transmitted by him to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxfird. It was in 1844 that the late Eu- 
gene Burnouf published, after a careful study of these 
documents, his classical work, “ Introductir)n a I'llis- 
toiro du Buddiiisme Indien,” and it is from this book 
that our knowledge of Buddhism may be saiil to date. 
Several woi’ks Iiave since been published, which have 
ad led coiisid -rablv to the stock of autlumtic iid'orma- 
tion on the doctrine of tlu; great Indian reformer, 
'riu-re is Burnout's translation of Le Lotus de la 
bonne Loi," jaiblished after the death ol that lamented 
seiiolar, together with nninerous essavs, in 18.')2. 
There arc two interestiLg works bv tin.- Rev. Sjience 
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Hardy, — “ Eastern Monacliisin,’' London, 1850, and 
“A jManual of Buddliisni,’' London, 1853; and there 
are the publications of M. Stanislas Jnlien, E. Fou- 
caux, the Honorable George Tumour, Professor H. H. 
Wilson, and otliers, alluded to in my article on the 
“ Bnddiiist Pilgrims.” It is li’oin these works alone 
that -we can derive correct and authentic information 
on Buddhism, ami not from Xeander’s “ History of the 
Christian Clnn-ch,'’ or from Crcuzer’s “ Symbolik.” 

If any one will consult those works, ho will find that 
the discussions on the true meaning of Xirvana are not 
of modern date, and that, at a very early period, dif- 
ferent philosophical schools among the Buddhists of 
India, and different teachers who spread the doctrine of 
Buddhism abroad, propounded every conceivable oj)in- 
ion as to the orthodo.v explanation of this term. Even 
in one and the same school we find different parties 
maintaining different views on the meaning of A^irvaaa. 
There is the school of the Svabhavikas, wliich still 
exists in Xepal. The Svabhavikas maintain that 
nothing exists but nature, or rather substance, and that 
this substance exists by itself (“ svabhavat), without 
a Creator or a Kuler. It exists, however, under two 
forms : in the state of Pravritti, as active, or in the 
state of Nirvritti, as jiassive. Ilumaji beings, who, 
like everything else, exist “svabhavat,” “by them- 
selves,” are supposed to be capable of arriving at Nir- 
vritti, or passiveness, which is nearly synonymous with 
Afirvawa. But here the Svabhavikas branch off into 
cwo sect-;. Some believe that Xirvritti is repose, 
others that it is annihilation; and the former add, 

“ were it even annihilation sunyata, it would still 
be good, man being otherwise doomed to an eternal 
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nitration tlirougli all the forms of nature ; the more 
iesirahle of which are little to be wished for ; and the 
less so, at any price to he shunned.” ^ 

What was tlie original meaning of Nirva?ia may per- 
hajis best be seen from tlie etymology of this technical 
term. Every Sanskrit scholar knows that Nirva/na 
means originally the blowing out, the extinction of 
light, and not absorption. The human soul, when it 
arrives at its perfection, is blown out," if we use the 
phraseology of the Buddhists, like a lamp ; it is not ab- 
sorbed, as the Brahmans say, like a dro]) in the ocean. 
Neither in the system of Buddhist jihilosophy, nor in 
the philosophy from which Buddha is supposed to have 
borrowed, was there any place left for a Divine Being 
by which the human soul could be absorbcil. Sankhya 
philosophy, in its original form, claims the name of 
“an-isvara,’' •' lonlless,” or“ atheistic,” as its distinctive 
title. Its final object is not absorption in God, whether 
personal or impersonal, but “ IMoksha,” deliverance 
of the soul from all pain and illusion, and recovery by 
the soul of its true nature. It is doubtful whether 
the term “ Nirvawa ” was coined by Buddha. It oc- 
curs in the literature of the Brahmans as a synonyme 
of “Moksha,” delivei'ancc ; “Nirvritti,” cessation; 

“ Apavarga,” relea-'C ; “ Ni/nsreyas,” honum. 

It is used in this seu'-e in the .Mahabharata, and it is 
explained in the Ainara-Kosha as having the meaning 
of “ blowing out. a])plic(l to a fire and to a sage.” ® 

1 Sec Durnouf, lutroihuih'it, p. 441; Iloil^son, Rcstnrihts^ vol. 

xvi. 

3 “ Calm,” “ without wijhl,” Xirv.\r?a is sometimes explained, is ex- 
pres'^ed in Saiwkilt by ‘‘ Xirvjita.” See Amara-Ko-ha, sub voce. 

8 DitTerent views of the Xirvana, as conceived by the Tirthakas, or lh« 
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Unless, liowevei-, we succeed in tracing tliis term in 
works anterior to Buddha, we may suppose that it was 
invented by liiin in order to express tliat meaning of 
the suiaiiiuiti huuum which he was the first to jireach, 
and wliich some of Iiis disciples ex])lained in the sense 
of absolute annihilation. 

The earliest anthoriU' to which we can go back, if 
we waiit to know tlie original character of Buddhism, 
is the Buddhist Canon, as settled after tlie death of 
Buddha at the first Council. It is calleil “ Tripifaka,” 
or the '‘Three Baskets : ” the first containing the Su- 
tras, or the discourses of Buddha ; the second, the 
Vinaya, or his code of morality; tlic tliird, tlie Abhi- 
dluirnia, or the system of nietapiiysics. The first was 
coinjiiled by Ananda, tlie second by Ujn'ili, the third 
by Ka.syapa — all of them the pupils and friends of 
Buddha. It may be that these collections, as we now 
possess them, were finally arranged, not at the first, 
but at the third Council. Yet, even then, we have no 
earlier, no more authentic d<iciiments from which we 
could fiji'iii an opinion as to the original teaching of 
Buddha; aiul the iS'iiwaaa, as taught in the metaphys- 
ics of Ka.syapa, and particularly in the Bra^iia-para- 
mita, is annihilation, not absorption. Buddhism, there- 
fore, if tested by its own canonical books, cannot be 
freed from the charge of Xihilism, w hatever may have 
been its character in the mind of its founder, and wdiat- 
ever changes it iiiayliave undergone in later times, and 
among races le-.s inured to metaphysical discus.sion3 
than the Hindus. 

The ineradicable feeling of dependence on something 

Bralnnans, may lie sacn in an extract from the /.aniui'a/u/ii, translated 
by Buriiouf, p. 014. 
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else, wliicli is the life-spring of all religion, was com- 
pletely numbed in the early Buddhist metaphysi- 
cians, and it was only after several generations had 
j)assed away, and alter Buddhism had become the creed 
of millions, that this feeling returned with increased 
warmth, changing, :is I said in mv article, the very 
Xothing into a paradise, and deifying the very Budilha 
who liad denied the existence of a Deity. That this 
has been the case in China we know from the intere.st- 
ing works of the Ahhd Hue, and from other sources, 
S'lch as the “ Catechism of the Shamans, or the Laws 
and Regulations of the Priesthood of Buddha in China,” 
translated by Ch. F. Neumann, London, 1831. In 
India, also. Buddhism, as soon as it hecatne a popular 
religion, had to sj)e;dv a more human language than 
that of metaphysical Pyrrhoni'in. But, if it did so, it 
was because it was shamed into it. This we may see 
from the very nicknames which the Brahmans apply 
to their opponents, the Bauddhas. They call them 
Nastikas — those who maintain that there is nothing ; 
Nunyavadins — those who maintain that there is a uni- 
versal void. 

The only ground, therefore, on which we may stand, 
if we wish to defend the founder of Buddhism against 
the charges of Nihilism and Atheism, is this, that, as 
some of the Buddhists admit, the “ Basket of Metapliys- 
ics ” nas rather the work of his pujiils, not of Buddha 
himself.^ This distinction between the authentic words 
of Buddha and the canonical books in general, is men- 

1 See I’uriiour, /nlmdiiriuin, p. 41 . “ AhuddhoKfam al>hi(lhnriiia-»AS- 

tr.im ” 11). p. 4.t4. Atmidin" to th^ Tlubetan hovever, 

Huddlia prcpoinidtMl the Abhidharma when he was tllly-one years old 
Asiatic KtseiircJn s, vol. x.n. p. 339. 
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fioned more tlian once. The priestliood of Ceylon, 
wlien tlie manifest errors witli whicli their canonical 
commentaries aboimd were broiiglit to tlieir notice, 
retreated from tlieir former position, and now assert 
that it is onlv the express words of Buddha that they 
receive a> undouljted triithd Tliere is a passage in a 
Buddhist woi'k wliich reminds us somewliat of the last 
page of Dean iMihnan’s “ History of Christianity," and 
wile re we read ; — 

“ The Avords of the priesthood are good ; those of 
the Ealiats (saints) are better ; but those of the All- 
knowing are the best of all." 

This is an argument which Mr. Francis Barham 
might have used Avith more success, and by Avhich he 
might liaA’c justified, if not the first diseijilcs, at least 
the original fmnder of Buddhism. Xay, tliere is a 
saying of Buddha's Avhich tends to show that all nieta- 
pliysical di'Cus'ion Avas regarded by him as A-ain and 
useless. It is a saying mentioned in one of the MSS. 
belonging to the Bodleian Library. As it has never 
been jiubli'hed before, I may be allowed to quote it in 
the original ; ‘‘Sadasad vi^'firam na saliate ; ” “The 
ideas of being and not being do not admit of discus- 
sion ; " a tenet Avhich, if we consider that it Avas 
enunciated before the time of the Eleatic philosophers 
of Greece, and long before Hegel’s Logic, might cer- 
tainly have saA'ed us many an Intricate and indigestible 
argument. 

A few passages from the Buddhist Avritings of Xepai 
and Ceylon Avill best sIioav that the liorrur n 'lliili Avas 
not felt by the metaphysicians of former ages in the 
same degree as it is felt by ourselves. The famous 
1 Eastern Monachism^ p. 171. 
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hymn which resounds in heaven wlien tlie luminous 
rays of tlie smile of Buddha penetrate through the 
clouds, is “ All is transitory, all is misery, all is void, all 
is without sub'.tance.” Again, it is said in the Bra^«a 
])aramita,^ that Buddha hegan to think that ho ought 
to conduct all creatures to perfect Nirvatta. But he 
reflected that there arc reall}' no creatures which ought 
to be conducted, nor creatures that conduct ; and, 
nevertheless, he did conduct all creatures to perfect 
Nirvana. “ Then,” continues the text, “why is it said 
that there are neither creatures which arrive at com- 
plete Nirvana, nor creatures which conduct there ? 
Because it is illusion which makes creatures what they 
are. It is as if a clever juggler, or his pupil, made an 
immenso number of people to appear on the high j-oad, 
and after having made them to a])pear, made them to 
disappear again. Would there be anybody u ho had 
killed, or murdered, or annihilated, or caused them to 
vanish? No. And it is the same with Buddha. He 
conducts an immense, inminicrable, infinite number of 
creatures to complete Nirvana, and yet there are neither 
creatures which are conducted, nor creatures that con- 
duct. If a Bodhisattva, on hearing this explanation 
of the Law, is not frightened, tlien it may bo said tliat 
he has juit on the great armor.” ^ 

Soon after, we read: “The name of ‘Buddha" is 
nothing but a word. The name of ‘ Bodhisattva ’ is 
nothing but a word. The name of ‘ Perfect Wisdom ’ 

(‘ Pr.a^/m-paramita ') is nothing but a word. Tho 
name is indelinite, as if one .says ‘ I,’ for ‘ I’ is some- 
thing indefinite because it has no limits.” 

Burnouf gives the gist of the whole Praytta-para- 

1 Burnouf, Introduction^ p. 462. * Ib. p. 478. 
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mita in tlio following words : “The Iiigliest Wisdom, 
or wlint is to he known, lias no more real existence 
than he who Jia-' to know, or the IJoilhi^attva ; no more 
flian he who does know, or the IJuddha." I5ut Bur- 
nouf I'emarks that nothing of this kind is to he ioiind 
in the Sutras, and tliat Cantania .Sakya-muni, tiie son of 
.S’nddhodaiia, would never laive lieoome the liainder of 
a popular religion if he had started with similar ab- 
surdities. In the Sutras the reality of the objective 
workl is denied; tlie reality of form is denied; the 
reality of the individual, or tlie “ I,” is equally denied. 
But the existence of a subject, of something like the 
Purusha, the thinking substaticc of the Sankhva phi- 
losophy, is spared. Something at least exists with re- 
spect to which everything else maybe said not to e.xist. 
Tlie germs of the ideas, dovelo]K'd in the Prar/tia-panl- 
mita, may indecil be discovered liere and there in the 
Sutras. 1 But they had not yet ripened into that poison- 
ous ]ilant wliich soon became an indispensable narcotic 
in the schools of the later Buddhists. Buddha him- 
self, however, though, ]icrha|)s, not a IS’ihilist, was cer- 
tainly an Atheist. He does not deny distinctly either 
the existence of gods, or that of God; but he ignores 
the former, and he is ignorant of the latter. There- 
fore, if Nirvaaa in his miml was not yet complete an- 
nihilation, still less conld it have been absorjition into a 
Divine essence. It was nothing but selfishness, in the 
metaphysical sense of the word — a relapse into that 
being which is nothing but itself. Tliis is the most 
charitable view which we can take of the NirviiHa, 
even as conceived by Buddha himself, and it is the 
view which Burnouf derived from the canonical books 


1 Rumouf, /ntrofluction^ p. 520. 
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of tlie Northern Buddhists. On the other hand, i\Ir. 
Sjienco Il-irdy, wlio in liis works follows exclusively 
the authority of the Southern Buddhists, the Bali and 
Singhalese works of Ceylon, arrives at the same re- 
sult. We read in his work : “ The Rabat (Arhat), 
who has reached Nirvana, but is not yet a Pratyeka- 
buddha, or a Supreme Buddha, says : ‘ I await tlie 
appointed time for the cessation of existence. I have 
no wish to live ; I have no wish to die. Desire is ex- 
tinct.’ ” 

In a very intorestinc dialomie between Milinda and 

«• O O 

Nugasena, communicated by Mr. Sjicnce Hardy, Nir- 
va?ia is represented as something which has no antece- 
dent cause, no qualities, no locality. It is something of 
which the utmost wo m.iy assert is, that it is. 

Ndgasnia. Can a man, by his natural strength, go 
from tlie city of Sagal to tlie forest of Himala ? 

“J/i/inJa. Yes. 

Ndgasena. But could any man, by his natural 
strength, bring the forest of Himala to this city of 
Sagal ? 

3IiUnda. No. 

“ Kdgasejia. In like manner, though the fruition of 
the paths may cause the accomplishment of Nirvana, 
no cause by which Nirvana is produced can be declared. 
The path that le.ads to Niiwana may be pointed out, 
but not any cause for its production. Whv' ? because 
that which constitutes Nirvana is beyond all computa- 
tion, — a mystery, not to be understood It 

cannot be .said that it is produced, nor that it is not 
produced ; that it is pa.st, or future, or present. Nor can 
It be said that it is the seeing of the eye, or the hearing 
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of the ear, or the smelling of the nose, or the tasting of 
the tongue, or tlie feeling of the hotly. 

Mi in Id. Then you speak of a thing tliat is not; 
you merely sav that Nirvana in Nir\a?ia; — therefore 
tiiere is no Nirvana. 

‘‘ (ireat king, Nirvana is.” 

Anotlier (piention also, whether Nirvana is something 
(lilierent from the beings that enter into it, has been 
asked by the Liiuldbists themselves: — 

“ Milinda. Does the being who actjuires it, attain 
something that has previously existed'.'’ — or is it his 
own product, a formation jteeuliar to himself'? 

jS'dffaseiia. Nirvfina docs not c.xist previously to 
its reccj)tion ; nor is it that which was brought into e.x- 
istencc. Still to the being who attains it, there is Nir- 

A • J 

vana. 

In opponition, therefore, to the more advanced views 
of tile Niliili'tic jihilosophers of the North, Nagasena 
maintains the existence of Nirvana, and of the being 
that has entered Nirvana. lie does not say that Bud- 
dha is a mere word. When asked by king Milinda, 
whether the all-wise Buddha exists, ho replies: — 

“ Ndriasena. He who is the most meritorious 
(Bhagavat) does exist. 

“ 21Hinda. Then can you point out to me the place 
in which he exists? 

Jiiifjasena. Our Bhagavat has attained Nirvana, 
wlicre there is no repetition of birth. We cannot say 
that ho is here, or that he is there. When a fire is ex- 
tinguished, can it be said that it is here, or that it is 
there ? Even so, our Buddha has attained extinction 
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(Nirv’Swa). He is like the sun that has set behind the 
Astagin mountain. It cannot be said that he is here, 
or that he is there : but we can point him out by the 
discourses he delivered. In tliem lie lives.” 

At the present moment, the great majonty of Bud- 
dhists would probably bo quite incapable of understand- 
ing the abstract speculation of tlieir ancient masters. 
The view taken of Nirvawa in Cliina, Mongolia, and 
Tartary may probably be as gross as that wliich most 
of the Moliainmodans form of their paradise. But, in 
the history of religion, the historian must go back to 
the earliest and most original documents that are to be 
obtained. Tims only may he hope to understand the 
later developments which, whether for good or evil, 
every form of faith has had to undergo. 


April 1857. 
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CHINESE TRANSLATIONS 


OP 

SANSKRIT TEXTS.i 


Well might M. Stanislas Jiilien put e\f>rjKa on tlio 
title-page of his last work, in which lie explains his 
method of deci[)hering the Sanski-it words which occur 
in the Chinese translations of the Rnddhist literature 
of India. We endeavored to explain the laborious 
character and the important results of his researches on 
this subject on a former occa-ion, \\hen reviewing his 
ti'an-iation of the “ Life and Ti'avels of the Ruddhist 
Pilgrim Hiouen-thsang.” At that time, however, M. 
Julien kept the key of hi.s discoveries to himself. Ho 
trave us the results of his labors without oivino us more 

C» O 

than a general idea of the process by which those results 
had been obtained. He has now jmblished his “ ]\Ie- 
thode pour dechiffrer et transcrire les noms sanscrits 
qui se rencontrent dans les livres chinois,” and he has 
given to the public his Chinese-Sanskrit dictionary, the 
work of .sixteen years of arduous labor, containing all 
the Chinese characters which are used for representing 
phonetically the technical terms and proper names of 
the Buddhist literature of India. 

1 McilincJc pr.ur dtcliijfrer ct transcrire les noms S'wscrits qui se rencontreni 
les livres chinois. I’ar M. Stanislas Julien. Membre de Tlnstitut. Paris 

1861. 
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la order fully to appreciate the labors and discov- 
eries of M. Julicn in this remote field of oriental liter- 
ature, we must bear in mind that the doctrine of Bud- 
dha arose in India about two centuries before Alexan- 
der's invasion. It became the state religion of India 
soon after Alexander’s conquest, and it jiroduced a 
vast literature, which was collected into a canon at a 
council held about 240 u. c. Very soon tifter that 
council, Buddhism assumed a proselytizing character. 
It spread in the south to Ceylon, in the north to Kasli- 
mir, the Himalayan countries, Thibet, and China. In 
the historical annals of China, on which, in the absence 
of anything like historical literature in tlie Sanskrit, 
we must mainly depend for information on the spread- 
ing of Buddhism, otic Buddhist missionary is mentioned 
as early as 217 is. c. ; ;ind about the year 120 n. c. a 
Chinese general, after defeating the barbarous tribes 
north of the desert of Gobi, brought back as a trophy 
a golden statue, — tlie statue of Buddha. It was not, 
however, till tlie year 05 a. n. that Buddhism was offi- 
cially recognized by the Chinese Emperor as a third 
state religion. Ever since, it has shared equal hon- 
ors with the doctrines of Confucius and Lao-tse in the 
Celestial Empire ; and it is but lately that these three 
established religions have had to fear the encroach- 
ments of a new rival in the creed of the Chief of the 
rebels. 

Once established in China, and well provided with 
monasteries and benefices, tlie Buddhist priesthood 
seems to have been most active in its literary labors. 
Immense as was the Buddhist literature of India, the 
Chinese swelled it to .still more appalling proportions. 
The first thing to be done was to translate the canon- 

19 
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ical books. This seems to have boon the joint work of 
Cliinese who liad acquired a knowledn-e of Sanskrit 
during tlioir travois in India, and of Hindu.s wlio set- 
tled ill Chiueso monasteries in order to assist the native 
translators. The translation of books which jirofe.ss to 
contain a new religious doctrine is under all circum- 
stances a task of great ditlicuitv. It was so particular! v 
when the subtle abstractions of the Iluddhist religion 
bad to be clothed in the solid, matter-of-fact idiom of 
the Chinese. But there was another difficulty which 
it seemed almost impossible to overcome, ilany words, 
not only projicr names, but the technical terms also of 
the Buddhist creed, had to be preserved in Chinese. 
They were not to be translated, but to be transliterated. 
But how was this to be effected with a language which, 
like Chinese, had no phonetic aljiliabet ? Every Chi- 
nese character is a word ; it has both sound and mean- 
ing ; and it is unfit, therefore, fir the representation of 
the sound of fireign words. In modern times, cei'tain 
characters have been set apart for the pnrjiose of writ- 
ing the proper names and titles of f ireigners ; but such 
is the peculiar nature of the Chinese system of writ- 
ing, that even with this alphabet it is only possible to 
represent approximatlvely the pronunciation of foreign 
words. In the absence, however, of even such an al- 
])!iabet, the translators of the Buddhist literature seem 
to have used their own discretion — or rather indiscre- 
tion — in appropriating, without any system, whatever 
Chinese characters seemed to them to come nearest to 
the sound of Sanskrit words. Now the whole Chinese 
language consists in reality of about four liundred 
words, or significative sounds, all monosyllabic. Each 
of these monosvllabic sounds embraces a larce number 
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of various meanings, and each of tliese various mean- 
ings is represented bv its own sign. Tims it lias hap- 
pened that the Chinese dictionary contains 43,4y6 
signs, whereas the Cliinesc language commands only 
four hundred distinct utterances. Instead of being re- 
stricted, therefore, to one character which always ex- 
presses the same sound, the Ihiildhist translators were 
at liberty to express one and the same sound in a hun- 
dred different ways. Of this freed.om they availed 
themselves to the fullest extent. Each translator, each 
monastery, fixed on its own characters for representing 
the pronunciation of Sanskrit words. There are more 
than twelve hundred Chinese characters employed by 
various writers in order to represent tlie forty-two sim- 
ple letters of tlie San-krit alphabet. The result has 
been that even the Chinese were, after a time, unable 
to read — L e. to ['.ronounce — these random transliter- 
ations. What, then, was to be expected from Chinese 
scholars in Eurojie ? Fortunately, the Chinese, to save 
themselves from their own perplexities, had some lists 
drawn up, exhibiting the principles followed by the va- 
rious translators in representing the proper names, the 
names of places, and the technical terms of philosophy 
and religion which they had borrowed from the Sanskrit. 
With the help of these lists, and after sixteen years 
consecrated to the study of the Chinese translations of 
Sanskrit works and of other original compositions of 
Buddhist authors, JI. .Tnlien at last caught up the thread 
that was to lead him througb this labyrinth ; and by 
means of his knowledge of Sanskrit, which he acquired 
solely for that ])ur])ose, he is now able to do what not 
even the mo't learned among the Buddhists in China 
could accomplish, — he is able to restore the exact form 
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and meaning of cveiy word tran‘.ferreJ from Sanskrit 
into the Buddliist literature of Cliina. 

Without tliis lahoriou-: jirocess, whieli would have 
tired nut the patience and deadened the enthusiasm of 
nio^t scholars, tlie ti'ea^ures of the Buddhist literature 
preserved in C'hinese were really useless. Abel Bo- 
rn Lsat, who during his lifetime was considered tlie first 
Chinese scholar in Europe, atteinjited, indoed, a trans- 
lation of the travels of Fahian, a Buddhist pilgrim, 
wlio visited India about the end of the fourth century 
after Christ. It was in many resjiects a most valuable 
work, but the hopelessness of reducing the uncouth 
Chinese terms to their San.skrit originals made it most 
tantalizing to look through its pages. Who was to 
guess that “ Ho-ki.a-lo ” was meant for the Sanskrit 
“ Vyakarawa,” in the sense of sermons; “ Po-to ” for 
the Sanskrit “Avadana,"’ jiarables ; ‘‘ Kia-ye-i " for 
the Sanskrit Ka.vyapiyas,” the fidlowers of Ka.syapa ? 
In some instances, Abel Bemusat, assisted by Chuzy, 
guessed rightly; and later Sanskrit scholars, such as 
Buriiouf, Lasson, and AVilson, succeeded in reestab- 
lishing, with more or less certainty the original forms 
of a number of Sanskrit words, in spite of their Chi- 
nese disguises. Still there was no svstom, and therefore 
no certainty, in these guesses, and many erroneous 
conclusions were drawn from fragmentary translations 
of Chinese writers on Buddhism, which even now are 
not yet entirely eliminated from the works of oriental 
scholars. With M. Julien's method, mathematical cer- 
tainty seems to have takeii the place of learned conjec- 
tures ; and whatever is to be learnt from the Cliinese on 
the origin, the history, and the true cliaractcr of Bud- 
dha’s doctrine may now he had in an authentic and un- 
ambiguous form. 
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Eut even after tlio principal difficulties have been 
cleared away t]irnu£;1i the ])orseverance of ]\I. Stanislas 
Julien, and after we liave been allowed to reap tho 
fruits of his labors in his masterly translation of tho 
Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes,” there still re- 
mains one point that requires some elucidation. How 
was it that the Chinese, whose ears no doubt are of the 
same construction as our own, should have made such 
sad work of the Sanskrit names which they transcribed 
with their own alphabet? IMuch may be explained by 
the defects of their laimuatre. Such common sounds 
as V, g, r, b, d, and short a, are unknown in Chinese 
as initials ; no compound consonants are allowed, every 
consonant being Itdlowed by a vowel ; and tho final 
letters are limited to a very small number. This, no 
doubt, explains, to a groat extent, the distorted ajtjiear- 
ance of many Sanskrit words when written in Chinese. 
Thus, “ Buddha ’’ could only bo written “ Fo-to.” 
There was no sign for an initial b, nor was it possible 
to represent a double consonant, such as ddh. “ Fo-to ” 
was the nearest approach to “ Buddha” of which Chi- 
nese, when written, was capable. But was it so in 
speaking? Was it really impossible for Fabian and 
Hiouen-thsang, who had spent so many years in India, 
and who were acquainted with ail the intricacies of 
Sanskrit grammar, to distinguish between the sounds 
of “ Buddha and “ Fo-to ? ” We cannot believe this. 
We are convinced that Hiouen-thsang, though he 
wrote, and cotdd not but write “ Fo-to” with the Chi- 
nese cltaracters, ]>ronounced “ Buddha just as we 
pionounce it, ami that it was only among tho unlearned 
that “Fo-to” became at last the recognized name of 
the founder of Buddliism, abbreviated even to the 
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monosyllabic “Fo,”wliicli is now the most current 
appellation of “the Enliylitciied.” In the same man- 
ner the Chinese pilgrims wrote “Fiiejian,'’ but they 
jironounced iSirva/ut; they wrote “ Fan-lon-mo,” and 
jironounced lli'ahma. 

Xor is it neces-ary that wc should throw all the 
blame of these di.-tortions on tiie Chinese. On the 
contrary, it is almost certain that .some of the' discrep- 
ancies between the Sanskrit of their translations and 
the classical Sanskrit of I’a/dni were due to the cor- 
ruption wliich, at tlie time wlien Ijiiddhism arose, and 
still more at the time when Buddhism spread to China, 
had crept into the .spoken language of Lidia. Sanskrit 
had ceased to bo the spoken language of the people 
preyious to the time of Asoka. The edicts which are 
still preserved on the rocks of Dhauli, Girnar, and 
Kapurdigiri are written in a dialect which .stands to 
Sanskrit in the .same relation as Italian to ]>atin. Now 
it is true, no doubt, tliat tlic canonical books of tlie 
Buddhists are written in a tolerably correct Sanskrit, 
vei-y different from tlie Italianized dialect of Asoka. 
But tliat San.skrit was, like the Greek of Alexaiidiia, 
like the Latin of Hungary, a learned idiom, written by 
the learned for the learned ; it was no longer the Hy- 
ing speech of India. Now it is curious that in many 
of the canonical Buddhist works which we still possess, 
the text which is written in Sanskrit jirose is from 
time to time interrupted by poetical ])ortlons, called 
“ Gathas ” or ballads, in which the same things are 
told in yerse which had before been related in prose. 
The dialect of these songs or ballads is full of what 
grammarians would call irregularities ; that is to say, 
nil of those changes udiicli every language undergoes 
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in tlic inoutlis of tlie peoplt. In character these cor- 
ruptions are the same as those whicli have been ob- 
served in the iiivcri])tions of Asoka, and whicli after- 
wards apjiear in Pali and the modern Prakrit dialects 
of India. Vai’iuns conjectures have been started to 
exjilain the amalgamation of the correct jirose text and 
the free and easy jioelical version of tlie same events, 
as embodied in the sacred literature of the Buddhists. 
Burnouf, the first who instituted a critical inquiry into 
the history and literature of Buddhism, snjiposed that 
there was, besides the canon fixed by the three convo- 
cations, another digest of Buddhist doctrines composed 
in the popular style, which may have developed itself, 
as he says, subsequently to the jircaching of >STd<ya, 
and wliich would thus be intermediate between tlie 
regular Sanskrit and the Puli. lie afterwards, how- 
ever, inclines to another view, namely, that these 
Giithas were written out of Iiulia by men to whom 
Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who endeavored 
to write in the learned language, which they ill under- 
stood, with the freedom which is imparted by the 
habitual use of a popular but imperfectly determined 
dialect. Other Sanskrit scholars have proposed other 
solutions of this strange mixture of correct prose and 
incorrect poetry in the Buddhist literature ; but none 
of them was satisfactory. The problem seems to have 
been solved at last by a native scholar. Balm Bajen- 
dralal, a curious instance of the reaction of European 
antiquarian research on the native mind of India. 
Babu Rajendralal reads Sanskrit, of course, with the 
greatest ease. He is a pandit by profession, but l.e is 
at the same time a scholar and critic, in our sense of 
the word. He has edited Sanskrit texts after a c.are* 
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fill collation of MSS., and in liis various contributions 
to tlie .Inurnal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal,” lie 
lias ju’ovcil himself cninjiletely above the jirejiidices of 
his class, freed fj-om the erroneous views on the history 
and literature of India in which every Brahman is 
broimht up. and thoroiiehlv imbued with those princi- 
ples of criticism which men like Colebrook, Lassen, 
and Burnouf have followed in their researches into the 
literarv treasures of his country. His English is re- 
markably clear and simple, and his arguments would 
do credit to any Sanskrit scholar in England. We 
quote from his remarks on Burnonf’s account of the 
Gathds, as given in that scholar’s “ Histoire du Bud- 
dhisme Indien : ” — 

“ Burnouf’s opinion on the origin of the Gathtis, 
we venture to think, is founded on a mistaken estimate 
of Sanskrit style. The poetry of the Gatha has much 
artistic elegance which at once indicates that it is not 
the compo>ition of men who were ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar. The authors display a great 
deal of learning, and discuss the subtlest questions of 
logic and metaphysics with much tact and ability, and 
it is difficult to conceive that men who were perfectly 
familiar with the most intricate forms of Sanskrit lomc, 
who have exjiressed the most abstruse metaphysical 
ideas in precise and often in beautiful language, who 
composed with case and elegance in Arva, Tofaka, and 
other difficult measures, were unacquainted with the 
rudiments of the language in which they wrote, and 
were unable to conjugate the verb to he in all its forms. 

. . . . The more reasonable conjecture apjiears to be 
that the Gatha is the production of bards who were 
contemporaries or immediate successors of *S'akya, who 
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recounted to tlie devout congregations of tlie prophet of 
Magadlia the sayings and doings of their great teacher 
in pojuilar and easy flowing verses, whicli in course of 
time came to be regarded as the most autlientic source 
of all information connected with the founder of Bud- 
dhism. The high estimation in which the ballads and 
im])rovisati()ns of bards are held in India, and parti- 
cularly in the Buddhist writings, favors this supposi- 
tion ; and the circumstance that the poetical portions 
are generally introduced in corroboration of the narra- 
tion of the pi'ose, with the words, ‘ Thereof this may 
be said,’ affords a strong presumptive evidence.” 

Now this, from the pen of a native scholar, is truly 
remarkable. Tlie spirit of Niebuhr seems to have 
reached the shores of India, and this ballad theory 
comes out more successfully in the history of Buddha 
than in the history of Romulus. The absence of 
anything like cant in the motith of a Brahman speak- 
ing of Buddhism, the 5t/te noire of all orthodox Brah- 
fnans, is highly satisfactory; and our Sanskrit scholars 
in Europe will have to pull hard if, with such men as 
Babu Rajendralal in the field, they are not to be dis- 
tanced in the race of scholarship. 

We believe, then, that Babu Rajendralal is right, 
and we look upon the dialect of the Gatluis as a 
specimen of the San'krit spoken by the followers of 
Buddha about the time of Asoka and later. And this 
will help us to understand some of the peculiar changes 
whiidi the San>krit of the Chinese Buddhists must 
have undergone, even before it was di'-guised in the 
strange dress of the Chinese alphabet. The Chinese 
pilgrims did not hear the Sanskrit pronounced as it 
was pronounced in the Parishads, according to the 
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Strict rules of their »Siksha, or phonetics. Thej 
heard it as it was spoken in Buddhist monasteries, as 
it was sung in the Gatluis of Buddhist minstrels, as it 
was preached in tlie Vvakarawas, or sermons of Bud- 
dhist friars. For instance. In the Gathas a short a 
is frequently lengtliened. We find “na” instead of 
“ na,” no. The same occurs in the San-krit of the 
Chinese Buddhists. (See Julien, “ iMetliode,” pp. 
18, 21.) We find there, also, “ vistara ” instead 
of “ vistara,” etc. In the dialect of the Gathas, 
nouns ending in consonants, and therefore irregular, 
are transferred to* the easier declension in a. The 
same process takes i)lace in modern Greek, and in the 
transition of Latin into Italian ; it is, in fact, a general 
tendency of all languages whicli are carried on by 
the stream of living speech. Now this transition from 
one declension to anotlier had taken jlace before 
the Cliineso had appropriated tlic Sanskrit of the 
Buddhist books. Tile Sanskrit “ nabhas ” becomes 
“nablia” in the Gatlias; locative ‘‘ nabhe,” instead 
of nabhasi.” If, therefore, we find in Chinese 
“ lo-clie ” for the Sanskrit ‘‘ ra^as,” dust, we may 
ascribe the change of r into I to the inability of the 
Chinese to pronounce or to write an r. Wo may ad- 
mit that the Chinese aljihabet offered nothing nearer 
to the sound of “^a” than “ tche ” ; but the drop- 
ping of the final s has no excuse in Chinese, and finds 
its real ex]ilanation in the nature of the Gatha dialect. 
Thus the Chinese “Fan-lan-mo” does not represent 
the correct Sanskrit “ Brahman,” but the vulgai 
foim “ Brahma.” The Chinese “ so-po ” for “sarva,” 
all; “ tho-mo ” for “ dharina,” law, find no explana- 
tion in the dialect of the Gathas ; but the suppression 
of the r before v and m, is of frequent occurrence in 
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the inscriptions of Asoka. The omission of the initial 
s in words like “ sthina,” place, “ sthavira,” an elder, 
is likewise founded on the rules of Pali and Priikrit, 
and need not be placed to the account of the Chinese 
translators. In the inscription of Girnar, “ stliavira ” 
is even reduced to “thaira.” The s of the nominative 
is frequently drop])ed in the dialect of the Gathas, or 
cliaiiffcd into o. Hence wo might venture to doubt 
whether it is necessary to give to the character 1780 
of iM. Julieii's list, which generally has the value of 
“ta,” a second value ‘‘sta.” This s is only wanted to 
supply the tinal s of “ kas,” the interrogative pronoun, 
in such a sentence as “ kas tadgnaa/i ? ” what is the use 
of this ? jS’ow here we are inclined to believe that 
the final s of “ kas ’’ bad long disappeared in the pop- 
ular language of Iiulia, before the Chinese came to 
listen to the strange sounds ami doctrines of the disci* 
])les of Buddha. They probably heard “ ka tadguna,” 
or “ ka tagguna,” and this they rcjtresentcd as best 
they could by the Chinese “ kia-to-kieou-na.” 

With these few suggestions wo leave the work of 
M. Stanislas Julicn. It is in reality a work done once 
for all — one huge stone and stumbling-block effectu- 
ally rolled, away which f>r years had barred the ap- 
proach to some most valuable documents of the history 
of the East. iNow that the way is clear, let us hope 
that others will follow, and that we shall soon have 
complete and correct translations of the travels of 
Fahian and other Buddhist pilgrims whose works are 
like so many Jlurrav's “Ilandboiiks of India,” giving 
us an insight into the social, political, and religious 
state of that country at a time when we look in vain 
I’or any other historical documents. 
ir.rch. ISCl. 
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I.v reviewin'r tlie works of missionnnes, wo liave re- 
poateJIy dwelt on the opportunities of scientific useful- 
ness which are open to the messengers of the gospel in 
every part of the world. Wo are not afraid of the 
common objection that missionaries ought to devote 
their whole time and powers to the one jmrpose for 
which they are sent out and j)aid by onr societies. 
Jlissionaries cannot always bo engaged in teaching, 
jireaching, converting, and ba[)tizing the heathen. A 
missionary, like every other human creature, ought to 
have his leisure hours; and if tluwc leisure hours are 
devoted to scientific pursuits, to the study of the lan- 
guages or the literature of the peojdo among whom he 
'ives, to a cai’eful description of the scenery and an- 
tiquities of the country, the manners, laws, and customs 
of its inhabitants, tlieir legends, tlunr national poetry, 
or j)opuiar stories, or again, to the cultivation of any 
branch of natural science, he may rest assured that he 
is not neglecting the sacred trust which he accepted, 
but is only bracing and invigorating his mind, and keep- 
ing it from that stagnation which is the inevitable result 

^ The Chinise Cl'tssics; with a Translation, Critical and Kxejxetical 
Notes. By Jame? Lpgc;e, D. D., of the London Missionarv’ Society. Hong 
KoDf^ 18 G 1 . 
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of a too monotonous emplojinent. The staff of mis- 
sionaries which is spread over the whole globe supplies 
the most perfect machinery that could bo devised for 
the collection of all kinds of scientific knowledge They 
ought to be the j)ionoers of science. They should not 
only take out, — they should also bring something 
home ; and there is nothing more likely to increase and 
strengthen the snj>port on which our missionary socie- 
ties dejiend, nothing more sure to raise the intellectual 
standard of the men selected for missionary labor, than 
a formal recognition of this additional duty. There 
may be exce])tional cases where missionaries are wanted 
for constant toil among natives ready to be instructed, 
and anxious to be received as inemlters of a Chri-'tian 
community. But, as a general rule, the missi(,aary 
abroad has more leisure than a (lergynuut at homo, 
and time sits heavy on the hands of many whoso con- 
crofiations consist of no more than ten or twenty souls. 
It is hardly necessary to argue this point, when we 
can ajtpeal to so many facts. The most successful mis- 
sionaries have boon exactly those whose names are re- 
membered with gratitude, not oidy by the natives 
among whom they labored, but also by the savants of 
Europe ; and the labors of the Jesuit missionaries in 
India and China, of the Baptist missionaries at Seram- 
porc, of Gogerly and Spence Hardy in Ceylon, of Cald- 
well in Tinnevellv, of Wilson in Bombay, of IMoffat, 
Krai)f, and last, but not least, of Livingstone, will live 
not only in tlie journals of our academies, but likewise 
in the annals of the missionary Church. 

d'iio lirst volume <if au edition of the Chinese Clas- 
ses, which we have just received from the Rev. Dr. J. 
I.>egge, of the London Missionary Society, is a new 
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proof of what can he acliieved hv missionaries, if en- 
couraged to devote part of tlieir time and attention 
to scientific and literary pursuits. We do not care tc 
inquire wlietlier Dr. Legge lias been successful as a 
missionary. Even if he had not converted a single 
Chinese, he would, after completing the work which he 
has just begun, have rendered most important aid to the 
introduction of Christianity into China. He arrived in 
the East towards the end of 1839, having received only 
a few months’ instruction in Chinese from Professor 
Kidd in London. Being stationed at IMalacca, it 
seemed to him then — and ho adds, “that the experi- 
ence of twenty-one years has given its sanction to the 
correctness of the judgment ” — that he could not con- 
sider himself qualified for the duties of liis position until 
he had thoroughly mastered the classical books of the 
Chinese, and investigated for himself the whole field of 
thought through wliich the sages of Cln’na liad ranged, 
and in whicit were to he found the foundations of the 
moral, social, and political life of tlie pooi)lc. He was 
not able to pursue his studies without interruption, and 
it was only after some yeai’s, when the charge of the 
Anglo-Chinese College had devolved upon him, that 
he could procure the books necessary to facilitate his 
progress. After sixteen years of assiduous study. Dr. 
Legge had explored the principal works of Chinese 
literature ; and he then felt that ho could render the 
course of reading through which he had passed more 
easy to those who were to follow after him, by publish- 
ing, on the model of our editions of the (jreek and 
Homan Classics, a critical text of the Classics of China, 
together with a translation and explanatory notes. 
His materials wore ready, hut there was the difficulty ot 
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finding tlie funds necessary for so costly an undertak> 
ing. Scarcely, Iiowever, had Dr. Legge’s wants 
become known ainon<r the Britisli and other foreiori 
merchants in Cliina, tlian one of them, Mr. Joseph 
Jardine, sent for the Doctor, and said to him, “ I know 
tlic liberality of the merchants in China, and that many 
of them would readily give their help to such an un- 
dertaking ; but you need not liave the trouble of can- 
vassing the community. If you are prepared to un- 
dertake the toil of the publication, I will bear the 
e.xpense of it. We make our money in Cliina, and wc 
should be glad to assist in whatever promises to bo a 
benefit to it.” The result of this combination of disin- 
terested devotion on the paid of the author, and en- 
lightened liberality on the part of his patron, lies now 
before us in a splendid volume of text, translation, and 
commentary, which, if the life of the editor is sjiared 
(and the sudden death of Mr. Jardine from the effects 
of the climate is a warning how busily death is at work 
among the European settlers in those regions), will be 
followed by at least six other volumes. 

The edition is to comprise the books now recognized 
as of highest authority by the Chinese themselves. 
These are the five Kings and the four Shoos. 

‘ King ” means the warp threads of a web, and its 
application to literary compositions rests on the same 
metaphor as the Latin word textus, and the Sanskrit 
“ Sutra,” meaning a yarn, and a book. “ Shoo " simply 
moans writings. The five Kings are : 1. The Yih, or 
the Book of Changes ; 2. The .Shoo, or the Book of 
History ; 3. The She, or the Book of Poetiy j 4. die 
Le Ke, or llecord of Rites ; and The Chun Tsew, or 
Spring and Autumn ; a chronicle extending from 721 
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to 480 1> c. The four Slioos consist of: 1. The Luu 
Yu, or Dii;estc(l Conversations between Confucius and 
his disciples ; 2. Ta Heo, or C.reat I^carnine;, commonlj 
attributed to one ot Jus discij>les ; 8. TJie Chung; \ ung, 
or Doctrine of tlie Mean, ascribed to the grainhon of 
Confucius ; 4. Of tJio works of Mencius, wlio dieil 288 
li. c. 

Tlie autlioi’sliip of tlie five Kings is loosely attributed 
to Confucius ; but it is only tlie fifth, or “ the Sjtring 
and Autumn,” whicli can be claimed as the work of 
the pluloso[)her. The Yili, tlie Shoo, and the She 
King were not composed, hut only compiled by him, 
and much of the Lo Ke is clearly from later hands. 
Confucius, tliough the founder of a religion and a re- 
former, was thoroughly conservative in his tendencies, 
and devotedly attached to the jiast. Ho calls himself 
a transmitter, not a maker, believing in and loving the 
ancients (p. 59). “ I am not one who was born in the 
possession of knowledge,” he says ; “ I am one who is 
fond of antiipiity, aiul earnest in seeking it there ” (p. 
63). The most freipient themes of his discourses 
were the ancient songs, the histoiy, and the rules of 
propriety e'tablisiied by ancient sages (p. 04). 4Yhen 
one of his contemporaries wished to do away with the 
offering of a lamb as a nieaiiingless formality, Confu- 
cius rejiroved him with the pithy sentence, “ You love 
the sheep, I love the ceremony.” There were four 
things, we are told, which Confucius taught, — letters, 
ethics, devotion of soul, and truthfulness (p. 60). 
4Yhen sjieaking of himself, he said, “ At fifteen, I had 
my mind bent on learning. At thirty, I stood firm. 
At forty, I had no doubt. At fifty, I knew the decrees 
of Heaven. At sixty, my ear was an obedient organ 
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for the reception of truth. At seventy, I could follow 
what my heart desired, without transeressiny' what was 
right ” (p. 10). Though this may sound like boast- 
ing, it is remarkable liow seldom Confucius liiin-elf 
claims any superiority aboye his fellow-creatures. lie 
offers his advice to those wlio are willing to listen, but 
he never speaks dogmatically ; he never attempts to 
tyrannize over the minds or liearts of his friends. If 
we read his biography, wo can hardly understand how 
a man whose life was devoted to such tranquil pursuits, 
and whose death scarcely produced a ripple on the 
smooth and silent suifuce of the Eastern world, could 
have left the impress of his mind on millions and mil- 
lions of human beings — an impress which even now, 
after 2,330 years, is clearly discernible in the national 
character of the largest empire of the world. Confu- 
cius died in 478 u. c., complaining that of all the ])rinces 
of the cnqiire there was not one who would adopt his 
principles and obey his lessons. After two generations, 
however, his name had I'isen to be a ])ower — the ral- 
lying point of a vast movement of national and religious 
regeneration. Ilis grandson speaks of him as the ideal 
of a sa£je, as the saite is the ideal of humanity at largo. 
Though T/e-tze claims no divine honor for his grand- 
sire, he exalts his wisdom and virtue beyond the limits 
of human nature. This is a specimen of the language 
which he applies to Confucius: — 

‘•He may be compared to heaven and earth in their 
sup])orting and containing, their overshaciowing and 
curtaining all things ; he may be compared to the four 
seasons in their alternatiiig progress, and to the sun 

P.nd moon in their successive shining Quick in 

apprehensio]!, clear in lisccrnment, of far reaching in- 
20 


vor,. I 
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tellect aiul all-cmbracing knowlcclije, ]ie was fitted to 
exercise rule ; nia"iianiinoiis, generous, benign, and 
mild, he was fitted to exercise forbearance ; impulsive, 
energetic, firm, and enduring, lie was fitted to maintain 
a firm hold ; self-adjusted, grave, never swerving from 
the Mean, and correct, be was fitted to command rev- 
erence ; accomplished, distinctive, concentrative, and 

searching, he was fitted to exercise discrimination 

All-embracing and vast, bo was like heaven ; deep and 

active as a fountain, he was like the abyss 

Therefore his fame oversjn-eads the Miildlc Kingdom 
and extends to all bai’barous tribes. Wherever ships 
and carriages reach, wherever the strength of man 
penetrates, wherever the heavens overshadow and the 
earth sustains, wherever the sun and moon shine, 
wherever frost and dews fall, all who have blood and 
breath unfeignedly honor and love him. Hence it is 
said, — He is the equal of Heaven ” (]). 53). 

This is certainly very magnificent ])hrascology, but 
it 'vill hardly convey any ticfinito impre''sion to the 
minds of those who are not .acijuainted with the life 
and teaching of the great Chinese sago. These may 
bo studied now bv all who can care for the history of 
human thought, in the excellent work of Dr. Lcgge. 
The first volume', just published, contains the Confu- 
cian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean, or the P'irst, Second, and Third Shoos, and 
will, we hope, soon be followed by the other Chinese 
Classics. ^ We must here confine ourselves to giving a 
few' of the s.age’s sayings, selected from thousands that 

* Dr. I-Cirfrehas ‘•ince puMi'^hed: vnl. !i, containing’ the 'works of Men- 
cius; vol. iii. part 1. containing the first part of the Shoo King; rol. iil 
o*rt 2 , containing the fifth part of the Shoo King. 
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are to be found in the Confucian Analects. Their in- 
terest is cliiefly historical, as throwing light on the 
character of one of the most remarkable men in the 
history of the human race. But there is besides this 
a charm in the simple enunciation of simple truths ; 
and such is the fear of tmism in our modern writers 
that we must go to distant times and distant countries 
if we wish to listen to that simple Solomonic wisdom 
which is better than the merchandise of silver and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. 

Confucius shows his tolerant spirit when he says, 
“ The superior man is catholic, and no partisan. The 
moan man is a partisan and not catholic ” (p. 14). 

There is honest manliness in his saying, “ To see 
what is right, and not to do it, is want of courage ” 

(p. 18). 

His definition of knowledge, though less profound 
than that of Socrates, is nevertheless full of good 
sense : — 

“ The Master said, ‘ Shall I teach you what knowl- 
edge is ? When you know a thing, to hold that you 
know it ; and when you do not know a thing, to 
allow that vou do not know it, — this is knowledge ' ” 

(P-15). 

Nor was Confucius unacquainted with the secrets of 
the heart: “ It is only the truly virtuous man,” he says 
in one place, “who can love or who can hate others ” 
(p. 30). In another place he expresses his belief in 
the irresistible charm of virtue : “ Virtue is not left to 
stand alone,” ho s.ays ; “ he who practices it will have 
neighbors.” He bears witness to the hidden connec- 
tion bctw'een intellectual and moral excellence : “ It is 
not easy,” ho remarks, “to find a man who has learned 
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for three years witliont coming to be good ” (p. 76) 
In his etliics, the golden rule of the gospel, “ Do ye 
unto others as ye would that others should do to you,” 
is represented as almost unattainable. Thus we read, 
“ Tsze-Kung said, ‘ What I do not wish men to do 
to mo, I also wish not to do to men.’ The Master said, 
‘ Tsze, you have not attained to that.’ ” The Brali- 
inans, too, had a distant percejition of the same truth, 
■which is e.\j:)ressed, for instance, in the Hitupade«a in 
the following -words : “ Good ])eople show mercy unto 
all heinus, considering how like thev are to them- 
selves.” On subjects which transcend the limits of hu- 
man understanding, Confucius i.s less e.xplicit ; but his 
very reticence is remarkable, when we consider the 
recklessness with which oriental philosophers launch 
into the deep waters of religious nicta]>hysics. Thus 
■n'e read (p. 107) : — 

“ KeLoo asked about serving tlic spirits of the dead. 
The Ma ster said, ‘ 1\ bile you are not able to serve 
men, ho-w can you serve their spirits ? ’ 

“Ive Loo added, ‘ I venture to ask about death.’ He 
■was answered, ‘ While you do not know life, how can 
you know about death ? ’ ” 

And again (p. 190) : — 

“ The IMaster .said, ‘ I -ivould prefer not speaking.’ 

“ Tsze-Kung said, ‘ If you. Master, do not speak, 
what shall we, your disciples, have to record?’ 

“ The Master said, ‘ Does Heaven spieak ? The 
four .‘reasons pursue their courses, and all things are 
continually being produced ; but does Heaven say any- 
thing ? ’ ’ 

Notember, 1861. 
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A BOOK called “ Popol Vuli,” ^ and pretending to 
oe the original text of tlic sacred writings of the 
Indians of Central America, will be received by most 
people with a skeptical smile. The Aztec children, 
wlio were sliown all over Europe as descendants of a 
race to wlioin, before the Spanisli conquest, divine 
honors were ))aid by the natives of Me.xico, and who 
turned out to be unfortunate creatures that had been 
tampered with by heartless s])eculators, are still fresli 
' in the memory of most people ; and the “ Livre dcs 
Sauvages,” lately published by the Abbe Domenech, 
under the ausjdces of Count Walewsky, has somewhat 
lowered the dignity of American studies in general. 
Still, those who laugh at the “ Manuscrit Pictograph- 
ique Anu^ricain ” discovered by the French Abbe in 
the library of the French Arsenal, and eilited by him 
with so much care as a precious relic of the old Red- 
skins of North America, ought not to forget that 

1 Popol Vuh : le Livre Sacre et les ^^y(hes de t Antiquite Amcricnine,^ 

avec les Livres IJcroiques et Jlisioriques des Quiches Par I’Abbe Kras^eur 
do Paris; nurand, 1081. 

2 Mannscrii Pid^f/riiplnque Anti’ricoin, pi'occde d'une ^efice sur P fdto^ 
graphic dfs Penux-Roudts. Far I’Abbd Km. Doment'ch. Onvraf^e public 
sous los auspices de le Ministre d'Etat et de la iMai-nn de 1 Empereur 
Paris, I860. 
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there would be nothing at all surprising in the exis- 
tence of such JIS., containing genuine juctographic 
writing of the Red Indians. The German critic of 
Abbe Domenech, il. Petzholdtd assuiuos much toe 
triumphant an air in announcing his discovery that 
tlie “ IManuscrit Pictographique ” was the work of a 
German boy in the backwoods of America. He ought 
to have acknowledged that the Abbd himself had 
pointed out the German scrawls on some of the pages 
of his MS. ; that lie had read the names of Anna and 
Maria ; and that lie never claimed any great antiquity 
for the book in que.stion. Indeed, though M. Petz- 
holdt tells us very confidently that the whole book is 
the work of a naughty, na.sty, and jirofane little boy, 
the son of German settlers in the backwoods of 
America, we doubt whether anybody who takes the 
trouble to look through all the pages will consider 
tills view as at all satisfiictory, or even as more prob- 
able than that of the French Abbe. IVe know what 
boys are capable of in pictograjihic art from the occa- 
sional defacements of our walls and railings ; but we 
still feel a little skeptical when i\I. Petzholdt assures us 
that there is nothing e.xtraordiiiarv in a boy filling a 
whole volume with these elaborate scrawls. If M. 
Petzholdt had taken the trouble to look at some of the 
barbarous hieroglyphics that have been collected in 
North America, he would have understood more 
readily how the Abbd Domenech, who had sjrent many 
years among the Red Indians, and had himself copied 
several of their inscriptions, should have taken the 

1 Das Bach dtr )Vil<{tn tm Lichte Franzosfst'her Civiltsadon. AJi\ 
Proben ans (k-m in Paris als “ .\fanuscrit Piclorjvaphique Aniericain,^ 
veroffenllkhita) Schmierbuihe eines JJeiitsch-Amerikanischen Tlintenvalder 
Jufigen. A’on J Petzholdt. Dresden, 1361. 
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pages preserved in tlie library of the Arsenal at 
Paris as genuijie specimens of American pictography. 
There is a certain similarity between these scrawls and 
the figures scratched on I’ocks, tombstones, and trees 
by the wandering tribes of North America ; and 
tlioiigli we should be very sorry to indorse the oj)inion 
of tlie enthusiastic Abbe, or to start any conjecture of 
our own as to the real authorship of tlie “ Livre des 
Sauvages,” we cannot but think that M. Petzholdt 
would have written less confidently, and certainly less 
scornfully, if he liad been more familiar than he seems 
to be with the little that is known of the picture-writ- 
ing of tite Indian tribes. As a jireliminary to the 
question of the autlienticity of the “ Popol Vuli,” a 
few M'ords on the pictorial literature of the Red 
Indians of North America will not be considered out 
of place. The *• Popol Vuh " is not indeed a “ Livre 
des Sauvages,” but a literary composition in the true 
sense of the word. It contains the mythology and 
history of the civilized races of Central America, and 
conies before us witli credentials tliat will bear the test 
of critical inquiry. But we shall be better able to 
appreciate the liigher achievements of the South after 
we liave examined, however cursorily, the rude begin- 
nings in literature among the savage races of the 
North. 

Golden, in his “ History of tlic Five Nations, in- 
forms us that when, in 1696, the Count de Frontenac 
marched a well-appointed army into the Iroqiiios coun- 
try, ■with artillery and all other means of regular 
military offense, he found, on the banks of the Onon- 
daga, now called Oswego River, a tree, on the trunk 
of which the Indians had depicted the French army, 
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and deposited two bundles of cut rushes at its foot, 
consistin|j of 1,434 ])icces; an act of symbolical defi- 
ance on their jiart, wliicli was intended to warn tlieir 
Gallic invaders that they would have to encounter this 
number of warj-iors. 

Tins warlike message is a specimen of Indian pic- 
ture-wiitiiirf. It belongs to the lowest stage of graphic 
reifi’esentatiou, and hardly differs from the j)rimitive 
way in which the Pei-^ian aiidxi'-sadors communicated 
with the Greeks, or the Iiomans with tlie Carthagin- 
ians. Instead of the lance and the staff of ])eace be- 
tween which the Cartiuiglnians were asked to choose, 
the Ked Indians would have sent an arrow and a ja'pe, 
and the message would have been e(pially understood. 
This, though not yet peindre la pandi", is nevertheless 
a first attempt at parler aux pei(x. It is a fir-t begin- 
ning which may lead to something moiv perfect in the 
end. We find similar attem])ts at ])ictorlal communi- 
cation among other savage triltes, and they seem to an- 
swer evi'ry purpose. In Freyciiiet tind Arago’s “ Voy- 
age to the Etistern Gcetin,” we tiro told of a native of 
the Canjlina Islands, a Ttiiuor of .Sathoual, who wished 
to avail himself of the presenco of a .ship to send a 
trader at Potta, iVI. Martinez, sojne .shells which he 
had promised to collect in e.xcbange for a few a.xes and 
some other articles. He expressed to the captain, who 
gave him a piece of paper to make the drawing, and 
satisfactorily executed the commission. The figure of 
a man at the top denoted the ship's captain, who by his 
outstretched hands represented his office as a messenger 
between the parties. The rays or ornaments on his 
head denote rank or authority. The vine beneath him 
is a type of fidendship. In the left column are depictou 
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the numbei- and kinds of shells sent ; in the right col- 
umn the things wished for in excliange, namely, 
seven fisn-hooks, tlireo hu-go and four small, two axes, 
and two pieces of iron. 

The inscriptions which arc found on the Indian 
graveboards mark a step in advance. Every warrior 
has his crest, which is called his “ totem,’’ and is painted 
on his tombstone. A celebrated war-cliief, the Adjeta- 
tig of Wabojeeg, died on Lake Snjierior, about 1793. 
He was of the clan of the Addik, or American rein- 
deer. The fact is symbolized l)y the figure of the deer. 
The rever^ed ])Osition denotes death. His own per- 
sonal name, wiiicli was White Fisher, is not noticed. 
But there are .seven transver.se strokes on the left, and 
tiieso have a meaning, namely, tliat he liad led seven 
war parlies. Then there are three pei’iiendicnlar linos 
below his crest, and these again are readily understood 
by every Indian. They represent the wounds received 
in battle. The figure of a INIoose's head is said to re- 
late to a desjierate conflict with an enraged animal of 
this kind ; and the symbols of the arrow and the pipe 
are drawn to imlicate the chief’s influence in war and 
peace 

There is another graveboard of the ruling chief of 
Sandy Lake on the Upper Mississippi. Here the re- 
versed bird denotes his family name or clan, the Crane. 
Four transverse lines above it denote that he had killed 
four of his enemies in battle. An analogous custom is 
mentioned by Aristotle (“ Folitica,” vii. 2, ]). 220, ed. 
Guttling). Speaking of the Iberians, ho states that 
they placed as many obelisks round the grave of a war- 
r.or as he had killed enemies in battle. 

But the Indians went further , and though they 
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never arrived at tlio perfection of flic Egyptian Iiiero- 
glvpliics, thev iiad a number of symbolic emblems 
'.vliicli were perfectly understood by all their tribes. 
Eat'unj is rejiresented by a man’s liaml lifted to his 
month. Power over man is symbolized by a line drawn 
in the figure from the mouth to the heart ; power in 
general bv a head with two horns. A circle drawn 
around the body at the abdomen denotes _/«// means of 
subsistence, A boy drawn with waved lines from each 
ear and lines loading to the heart represents a pupil. 
A figure with a plant as head, and two wings, denotes 
a doctor skilled in medicine, and endowed with the 
power of ubiquity. A tree with human legs, a herbal- 
ist or professor of botany. Niyht is represented by a 
finely crossed or barred sun, or a circle with human 
legs. Rain is figured by a dot or semicircle filled with 
water and placed on the liead. The heaven with three 
disks of the sun is understood to mean three days’ 
journey, and a landing after a voyage is represented by 
a tortoise. Short sentences, too, can be pictured in 
this manner. A prescription, ordering abstinence from 
food for two, and rest for four days, is written by draw- 
ing a man with two bars on the stomach and four across 
the legs. We are told e\en of war-songs and love 
songs composed in this primitive alphabet; but it would 
seem as if, in these cases, the reader required even 
greater poetical imagination than the writer. There 
is one war-song consisting of four pictures, — 

1. The sun rising. 

2. A figure jiointing with one hand to the earth and 
the other extended to the sky. 

3. The moon with two human legs. 
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4. A figure personifying the Eastern woman, i. e. 
the evening star. 

These four symbols are said to convey to the Indian 
the followino; meaninii: — 

O O 

I am lisinrj to seek the war path; 

The eartli ar.d llie sky are before me; 

I walk by day and by night; 

And the evening star is iny guide. 

The following is a specimen of a love song : — 

1. Figure representing a god (monedo) endowed 
with magic power. 

2. Figure beatiu<r the drum and sinjiina: : lines from 
his mouth. 

3. Figure surrounded by a secret lodge. 

4. Two bodies joined with one continuous arm. 

5. A woman on an island. 

6. A woman asleep ; lines from his car towards her. 

7. A red lieart in a circle. 

This poem is intended to express these sentimentj: 

1. It is iny form and person that make me great. 

2. Hear tlie voice of my song, it is my voice. 

3. I shield myself with secret coverings. 

4. All your thoughts are known to me, blush ! 

5. I could draw you hence were you ever so far, — 

6. Though you were on the other hemisphere. 

7. I speak to your naked heart. 

All we can say is, that if the Indians can read this 
writine;, thev are greater adepts in the mysteries of 
love than the judges of the old Coiirs d amour. But 
it is much more likely that these war-songs and love- 
songs are known to the pcojde beforehand, and that 
heh‘ writings are only meant tc revive what exists in 
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the memoiy of the reader. It is a kind of mnemonic 
wilting, and it lias been used bj missionaries for sim- 
ilar purposes, and with considerable success. Thus, in 
a translation of the Bible in tlie Massachusetts lan- 
guage by Eliot, the verses from 23 to 32 in tlie thirtieth 
chapter of Proverbs, are expressed by “ an ant, a coney, 
a locust, a spider, a river (symbol of motion), a lion, a 
greyhound, a he-goat and king, a man foolishly lilting 
himself to take hold of the heavens.” Xo doubt these 
symbols would help the reader to remember the proper 
order of the verses, but they would be perfectly use- 
less without a commentary or without a previous knowl- 
edge of the text. 

Wo are told that the famous Tostdra, brother of the 
chamberlain of Francois I., who came to America 
eight or nine years after the taking of Mexico, finding 
it impossible to learn the language of the natives, 
taught them the Bible history and the principal doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, by means of pictures, 
and that these diagrams ])roduccd a greater efiect on 
the minds of the jieople, who were accustomed to this 
style of re]iresentation, than all other means em- 
ployed by the mis-ionarios. But here again, unless 
these pictures were explained by interpreters, they could 
bv themselves convey no meaninsr to the cTa/ilUiV crowds 
of the natives. The fullest information on this sub- 
ject is to be found in a work by T. Bajitiste, “ Hiero- 
glvphes do la conversion, ou par des estampes et des 
figures on apprend aux naturels a desirer le ciel.” 

There is no evidence to show that the Indians of 
the North ever advanced beyond the rude attempts 
which we have thus described, and of which numerous 
Bpecimens may be found in the voluminous work of 
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Schoolcraft, puhlislied by authority of Congress, “ His- 
torical and Stati.itical Information respecting tlie His- 
tory, Condition, and Prosp)ects of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States,” I’liiladelphia, 1851-1855. Tliere 
is no trace of anytliing like literature among the wan- 
dering tribes of the Xorth, and until a real “Livre 
des Sauvages ” turns up to fill this gap, they must con- 
tinue to be classed among the illiterate raccs.^ 

It is very different if we turn our eyes to the people 
of Central and South America, to the races who 
formed the population of Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Peru, when conquered by the Sj)aniards. The Mex- 
ican hierogly])hics published by Lord Kingsborongh are 
not to be placed in the same category with the totems 
and the jiictorial scratches of the Ked-skins. They 
are, first of all, of a much more artistic character, 
more conventional in their structure, and hence more 
definite in their meaning. They are colored, written 
on jtaper, and in many respects quite on a level with 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions and hieratic papyri of 
Egjqit. Even the conception of speaking to the ear 
through the eye, of expressing sound by means of out- 
lines, was familiar to the Mexicans, though they seem 
to have ajiplied their phonetic signs to the writing of 
the names of jjlaces and persons only. The principal 
object, indeed, of the Mexican hieroglyphic manu- 
scripts was not to convey new information, but rather 
to remind the reader by means of mnemonic artifices 
of what he had learnt beforehand. This is acknowl- 
edged by the best authorities, by men who knew the 
Indians shortly after their first intercourse with Euro- 
peans, and whom wo may safely trust in what they te^l 

1 ilnmscrU Pictnjrnphiqut, pp. 20, 29. 
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QS of the oral literature and hierogljpliic writings of 
the natives. Acosta, in liis “■ Ilistoria natural j moral,” 
vi. 7, tells ns that tlie Indians were still in the habit of 
reciting from mcmoiy the addresses and sjieeches of 
their ancient orators, and numerous songs composed by 
their national poets. As it was iin])Ossible to aci|iiire 
thc'O by means of hieroglyphics or written characters 
such as were u.sed by the ^Mexicans, care was taken that 
those speeches and poems should be learnt by heart. 
Tliere were colleges and scliools for that 2>ui']>ose) 
where these and other things M'erc taught to the young 
by the aged in whose memory they' seemed to bo en- 
gi-aved. The young men n ho were brouglit up to ba 
orators themselves had to learn the ancient comjiosi- 
tions word by word ; and wlien tlie Spaniards came 
and taught them to read and write the Spanisli lan- 
guage, tlie Indians soon began to write for themselves, 
a fact attested by many eye-witnesses. 

Las Ca<as, the devoted friend of the Indians, writes 
as follows : — 

“It ought to be known that in all the republics of 
this country, in the kingdoms of New Spain and else- 
where, there was amongst otlicr jirofessions, that of the 
clironiclers and hi.storians. Tlioy jiossessed a knowl- 
edge of the earliest times, and of all thiims concerning 
religion, the gods, and their worship. They knew the 
founders of cities, and the early Iiistory of their kings 
ami kingdoms. They' knew tlie modes of election 
and the riglit of succession ; they- could tell the num- 
ber and cliaracters of their ancient kings, their works, 
and memorable acliievements whetlier good or bad, 
and wlietlier they h.ad governed well or ill. They 
knew the men renowned for virtue and Iieroism in 
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fonner days, what wars tliey had waged, and liow they 
had distinguished theiiiscdves ; wlio had been the earli- 
est settlers, what had been their ancient customs, their 
triuinjdis and defeats. They knew, in fact, whatever 
belongetl to history ; and were able to give an account 

f)f all the events of the past These chroniclers 

had likewise to calcidate tlie days, months, and years ; 
and though they had no writing like our own, they had 
their symbols and characters through which they un- 
derstood everything ; they had their great books, 
which were composed with such ingenuity and art that 
our alphabet was really of no great assistance to them. 
.... Our prie.--ts have seen those books, and 1 
myself have seen them likewise, tliongh many were 
burnt !it the instigation of the monks, wlio were afraid 
that they might impede tlie work of conver'-ion. Some- 
times when tlie Indians ylio had been converteil had 
forgotten certain words, or particular jtoints of the 
Christian doctrine, they began — as they were unable 
to read our books — to write very ingcniou'Iy with their 
own symbols atid characters, drawing the figures which 
corresponded either to the ideas or to the sounds of 
our words. I have mv-self seen a largo portion of the 
Christian d(jctriue written in figures and images, which 
they read as we reail the characters of a letter ; and 

tliis is a verv extraordinarv ])roof of their genius 

There never was a lack of those chroniclers. It was 
a ])rofessiou wliicli passed from father to son, highly 
respected in the whole rcjmhiic ; each historian in- 
structed two or tliree of his relatives. lie made them 
practice constantly, and they had recourse to him when- 
ever a dt nht arose on a point of history But 

not the.se young historians only went to consult him ; 
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piiiices, and jin’csts came to ask Ids adrice. 
Wlicnever there was a doulit as to ceremonies, precepts 
of i'elii;ii)n, i-elii:;ious festivals, or anything of impor- 
tance in tlie liistory of the ancient kingdoms, every one 
went to the ehroincler.s to ask for information.” 

In s])ite of the religious zeal of Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan friars, a few of these hierogIy[ihic iMSS. escaped 
the flames, and may now be seen in some of our public 
libraries, as curious relics of a nearly extinct and for- 
gotten literature. The first collection of these MSS. 
aiul other American antiejuities was duo to the zeal of 
the i\Iilaneso antiquarian, Boturini, who had been sent 
by the Pope in 1730 to regulate some ecclesiastical 
matters, and who devoted the eiglit years of his stay 
in the New 'World to rcscuiu'r whatever coidd be 

O 

rescued from the scattered ruins of ancient America. 
Before, however, he could bring these treasures safe to 
Europe, he was des|)oiled of his valuables by the 
Spanish Viceroy; and when at last he made his escape 
with the remnants of his collection, he was taken 
prisonei' by an English cruiser, and lost everything. 
The collecticiii, wliicdi remained at Mexico, became the 
.subj"et of Several lawsuits, and after passing through 
the hands of Veytia and Gama, -who both added to it 
considerably, it was sold at last by public auction. 
Humboldt, who was at that time passing through 
Mexico, acquired some of the M.S.S., which he gave to 
th.e Royal Museum at Berlin. Others found their way 
into ])rivate hands, and after many vicissitudes they 
have mostly been secured by the public libraries or 
private collectors of Europe. The most valuable j)art 
of that unfortunate shipwreck is now in the hands of 
M. Aubin, who was sent to Slexico in 1830 by the 
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French Government, and who devoted nearly twenty 
years to tlie same work which Jjoturlni had commenced 
a hundred years before, lie citlier bought the dis- 
persed fragments of tlie collections of Boturini, Gama, 
and Pichardo, or ])roeured accurate coj)ies ; and ho has 
brought to Eurojje, what is, if not the most complete, 
at least the most valuable and most judiciously arranged 
collection of Amei’ican antiquities. We likewise owe 
to M. Aubin the first accurate knowledge of the real 
nature of the ancient iMexican writing; and wo look 
forward with confident hope to his still achieving in his 
owm field as great a triumph as that of Cliampollion, 
the deci])herer of the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 

One of the most important helps towards the deci- 
phering of the hieroglyphic MSS. of the Americans is 
to 1)6 found in certain books which, soon after the con- 
quest of IMe.xico, were written down by natives who 
had learnt the art of ali)habetic writing from their con- 
querors, the Spaniards. Ixtlil.xochitl, descended from 
the royal family of Tetzcuco, and, employed as inter- 
preter by the Sj)anish Government, wrote the Instory of 
his own country from the earliest time to the arrival 
of Cortez. In writing this history he followed the 
hieroglvi)hic paintings as they had been explained to 
liim by the old chroniclers. Some of these very paint- 
ings, which formed the text-book of the IMexican his- 
torian, have been recovered by M. Aubin ; and as they 
helj>ed the historian in writing his history, that history 
now helps the scholar in deciphering their meaning. 
It is with the study of works like that of Ixtlilxochitl 
that American i)hilology ought to begin. They arc to 
the student of American antiquities what Manetho is 
to the student of Egyptian hieroglyphics, or Berosus to 
21 
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tile deciplicrer of tlie cuneiform inscriptions. They 
are written in dialects not more than three hundred 
years old, and still spoken by large numbers of natives, 
with sucli modifications as three centuries are certain 
to produce. They give us whatever was known (if 
history, mythology, and religion among the people 
whom the Spaniards found in Central and Soutli 
America in the possession of most of the advantages 
of a long established civilization. Though we must 
not exjiect to find in them what we are accustomed to 
call history, they are nevertheless of great historical 
interest, as supplying the vague outlines of a distant 
past, filled with migrations, wars, dynasties, and revo- 
lutions, such as were cherished in the meinorv of the 
Greeks at the time of Solon, and believed in by the 
Romans at the time of Cato. They teach us that the 
Now World which was opened to Europe a few cen- 
turies ago, was in its own eyes an old world, not so 
different in character and feelings from ourselves as we 
are apt to imagine when we sjieak of the Red-skins 
of America, or when we read the aeeounts of the 
Spanish conquerors, who denied tliat tlie natives of 
Ameriea jiosses-ed human souls, in order to establish 
their own right of treating them like wild beasts. 

The “ Popol Vuh,” or the sacred hook of the pfjople 
of Guatemala, of wliich the Abbe Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg has just published the original text, together 
with a literal Freneh translation, holds a very prom- 
inent rank among the works composed by natives in 
their own native dialects, and written down by them 
with the letters of tlie Roman aljihabet. There are 
but two works that can be compared to it in their im- 
portance to the student of American antiquities and 
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American lanrvuages, namely, the “ Codex Cliiinalpo- 
poca ” in Xahuatl, tlie ancient written language of 
jNIexico, and tlie “ Co<lex Cakcliiquel ” in tlie dialect of 
Guatemala. Tlie^e, togetlier with the work published 
by the Abbe Brasseur de Boiirbourg under the title of 
“ Popol Vuh,’ must form the starting-point of all 
critical inqiiii-ies into the antiquities of the American 
people. 

The first jmint which has to be determined with re- 
gard to books of this kind is whether they are genuine 
or not ; whetlier they are what they pretend to be, 
— comi»Ojitions about three ccnturie.s old, founded on 
the oral traditions and the pictograj>hic documents of 
the ancient inhabitants of America, and written in the 
dialects as spoken at the time of Cohmibus, Cortez, and 
Pizarro. What the Abbe Brasseur de Boiirbourg has 
to say on this point amonnts to this, — Tlio manuscript 
was first di^coverod by Father Francisco Ximones 
towards the end of the seyenteenth century. Ho was 
cure of Santo-Tomas Cliichicastcnango, situated about 
three league.s soutli of Santa-Cruz del Quiche, and 
twenty-two leagues northeast of Guatemala. He was 
well acquainted with the languages of the natives of 
Guatemala, and has left a dictionary of their three 
principal dialects, his “ Tesoro de las Lenguas Quichd, 
Cakcliiquel y Tzutohil.” This work, which has never 
been printed, fills two volumes, the second of which 
contains the cojiy of the JIS. discovered by Ximenes. 
Ximenes likewise wrote a history of the province of the 
preachers of San-Vincente de Chiapas y Guatemala, in 
four volumes. Of this he left two copies. But three 
volumes only were still in existence when tlie Abbd 
Brasseur do Boiirbourg visited Guatemala, and they 
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are said to contain valuable information on the liis« 
tory and traditions of the country. The first volume 
contains the Spanidi translation of tlio manuscript 
vliicli occupies us at present. The Able Brasseur de 
Bourbourg copied that translation in 18d5. About the 
same time a German traveller, Dr. Scherzer, happened 
to he at Guatemala, and had copies made of the works 
of Ximenes. These were published at Vienna, in 
18oG.^ The French Abbe, however, was not satisfied 
■with a mere reju'int of the text and its S]ianish transla- 
tion by Ximenes, a translation which he characterizes 
as untrustwoi-thy and frequently unintelligible. Dur- 
ing his travels in America, he acquired a practical 
knowdedge of several of the native dialects, particularly 
of the Quiche, which is still spoken in various dialects 
by about six hundred thousand people. As a priest he 
was in daily intercourse with these peojile ; and it was 
M’hile residing among them and able to consult them 
like living dietiiinaries, that, with the help of the i\iyS. 
of Ximenes, he undertook his own translation of the 
ancient chroiiicles of the Quiches. From the time of 
the discovery ot' Ximenes, therefore, to the time of the 
publication of the Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg, all 
seems clear and satisfactorj But there is still a cen- 
tury to be accounted for, fivm the end of the sixteenth 
centurv, when the original is sup])C»ed to have been 
written, to the end of the seventeentf, when it was first 
discovered by Ximenes at Chichicastenango. These 
years are not bridged over. We may a])])eal, however, 
to the nuthoritv of the IMS. itself, which carries the 
roval dvnasiies down to the Spanish Con([uest, and ends 

1 Mr. A. Tleljis tlje Jir-'t to point out the importance of this wjrk ia 
his excellent History of the Spanish Ctmquest tn America, 
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with tlie names of the two princes, Don Juan de Rojas 
and Dun Juan Cortes, tlie sons of Tecum and Tej)epul. 
These ])riuces, tlioue;h entirely suhject to tiie Spaniards, 
Were allowed to retain the iusijvnia of royalty to the 
year l.joS, and it is shortly after their time that tlie 
MS. is su])posed to have been written. The author 
himself says in the bep;inninp; that ho wrote “ after the 
word of God chahal Dios ’) had been preached, in the 
midst of Christianity ; and that he did .so because jieople 
could no loiiij-er sec the ‘Po])i)l Vuh,’ wdierein it was 
clearly shown that they came from the other side of 
the sea, the accamnt of our livino; in the laud of sluulow, 
ami how we saw light and life.’’ There is no attempt 
at claiming for his work any extravagant age or my.s- 
terious authority. It is acknowledged to have been 
written when the Castilians were the rulers of the land ; 
when bishops were preaching the word of Dios, the new 
God; \\hen the ancient traditions of the jieople were 
gradually dving out. E\'en the title of “ Pojiol Vuli,” 
which the Abbe Brasseur dc Bourbourg has given to 
this work, is not claimed for it by its autlior. Ho says 
that he wrote when the “ Popol Vuh” was no longer 
to be seen. IS’ow “ Popoi Vuh ” means the book of 
the people, and referred to tlie traditional literature in 
which all that -was known about the early history of 
the nation, their religion and ceremonies, was handed 
down from age to age. 

It is to be regretted that the Abbd Brasseur de 
Bourbourg .should have sanctioned tlie apjilication of 
tlii.s name to the Quiche MS. discovered by Father 
Xiineiu's, and that ho should ajiparently have trans- 
lated it by “■ Livrc sacre ’ instead of “ Livre national, 
or “ Libro del comitn,” as proposed by Xiinenes. Such 
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small inaccuracies are sure to produce great confusion, 
Notliing but a desire to liavo a fine sounding title could 
have led the editor to commit this mistake, for he him- 
self confesses that tiie uork juiblislied by him lias no 
right to the title of “ Popol Vuh,” and that “ Popol 
Vuh ” does not mean “ Livre sacre.” Kor is there 
any more reason to suppose, with the learned Abbe, 
that the first two books of the Qiiiclie IMS. contain an 
almost literal transcript of the “ Popol Vuh,” or that 
the “ Popol Vuh ” was the original of the “ Teo- 
Amoxtli,” or the sacred book of the Toltccs. All we 
know is, that the author wrote his anonymous work be- 
cause the “Popol Vuh” — the national book, or the 
national tradition — was dying out, and that he com- 
prehended in the first two sections tlio ancient traditions 
common to tlie whole race, while he devoted the last 
two to the hi'torical annals of the Quichds, the ruling 
nation at the time of the Conquest in what is now the 
rejiublic of Giiatcin.-da. If wo look at tlie MS. in this 
light, there i> nothing at all su,s|)icioiis in its character 
and its eontei'.ts. The author wi^hed to save from 
destruction the stories which he hud heard as a child 
of his gods and his ancestors. Though the general 
outline of these stories may ha\’o been preserved jiartly 
in tlie scliools, partly in the jiictographic MSS., the 
Spanish Conquest had thrown evcrytliing into confu- 
sion, and the writer had probably to depend chiefly on his 
own recollections. To extract consecutive liistoryfrom 
these recollections, is simjdv impossible. All is vague, 
contradictory, miraculous, absurd. Consccuti\’e history 
is altogether a modern idea, of which few only of the 
ancient nations had any conception. If we had the 
exact words of the “ Popol Vuh,” we should probably 
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find no iiioi'c history tliere than we find in the Quichd 
MS. as it now stands. Now and then, it is true, one 
imagines one sees certain periods and landmarks, but 
in the next page .all is chaos again. It may be difficult 
to confess that with all the traditions of the early 
migrations of Cccrops and Danaus into Greece, with 
the Homeric poems of the Trojan War, .and the gejieal- 
ogies of the ancient dynasties of Greece, we know 
nothing of Greek history before the Olympiads, and 
very little even then. Yet the true historian does not 
allow himself to indulge in any illnslosis on this sub- 
ject, and he shuts his eyes even to the most plausible 
reconstructions. 

The same applies with a force incre.ascd a hundred- 
fold to the ancient history of the aboriginal races of 
America, and the sooner this is acknowledged, the 
better for the credit of American scholars. Even the 
traditions of the migrations of the Chichiinecs, Col- 
liiias, anti Xahuas, wliich form the stajde of all Amer- 
ican aiitiipiariaiis, are no better than the Gveok tradi- 
tions about Pelasghms, jEoIiuns, and lonians; and it 
would he a mere waste of time to constnict out of such 
elements a systematic history, only to be destroyed 
again sooner or later by some Niebuhr, Grote, or 
Lewis. 

But if we do not find history in the stories of the 
ancient races of Guatemala, we do find materials for 
studying their character, for anyalyzing their religion 
and mytl'.oiogy, for comparing their principles of moral- 
ity, their views of virtue, beauty, and heroism, to those 
of other races of mankind. This is the chanii, the 
real and lasting ehann, of such works as that pre- 
sented to us for the first time in a trustwoitly tiaiis- 
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lation by t!ie Abbd Brasseur tie Bourbourg. Unforfa* 
nately there is one circiimsiance which may deslroy even 
tliis chaim. It is just possible that the writers of tliis 
and other American iMSS. may iiave felt more or less 
consciously the influence of Eurojieau and Cliristian 
ideas, and if so, Ave lun'e no suflicient guarantee that 
the stories they tell represent to us the American mind 
in its jiristine and genuine form. There are some co- 
incidences betAveen the Old Testament and the Quiche 
MS. Avhich are certainly startling. Yet even if a 
Christian influence has to be admitted, much remains 
in these American traditions which is so different 
from anything else in the national literatures of other 
countries, that we may safely treat it as the genuine 
growth of the intellectual soil of America. We shall 
give, in conclusion, some extracts to bear out our re- 
marks ; but we ought not to part with Abbe Brasseur 
de Bourbourg without expressing to him our gratitude 
for his exc’clleut work, and without adding a hope that 
he may Ijc able to realize his plan of jmblishing a 
“Collection of documents Avritten in the indigenous 
languages, to assist the student of the history ami j)hi- 
lology of ancient America,” a collection of Avhicli the 
work now puhllshed is to form the first volume. 

EXT11ACT3 I’ROM THE “ POPOL VUH.” 

The Quiche .MS. begins Avith an account of the cre- 
ation. If Ave re;id it in the literal translation of the 
Abbe Brasseur de Bnnrhourg, Avith all the uncouth 
names of divine and other beings that haA'c to act their 
[larts in it, it doe.-, not leaA'c any A'erv' clear impression 
on oiir minds. Yet after readinjr it aerain and again, 
some salient features stand out more distinctly, and 
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make us feel tliat tliere was a groundwork of noLle con- 
ceptions wliicli lias been covered and distorted bv an 
aftergruwtli of fantastic nonsense. We sliall do best 
for the present to leave out all proper names, which 
only bewilder the memory, and which convey no dis- 
tinct meaning- even to the .scholar. It will require long- 
continued research before it can be determined whether 
the names so jirofusely ap]ilied to the Deity were in- 
tended as the names of so nianv distinct personalities, 
or as the names of the various manifestations of one 
and the same Power. At all events, they are of no 
importance to us till wo can connect more distinct ideas 
than it is possible to gather from tlie miteriils now on 
hand, with such inharmonious sounds as Tzakol, Bitol, 
Alom, Qaholom, Hun-Ahpu-Vucli, Guenmatz, Quax- 
Ciio, etc. Their >up()oscd meanings are in some cases 
very ajiproprlate, such as the Creator, the Fashioner, 
the Begetter, the Vivitier, the Ruler, the Lord of the 
green plani.-phere, the Lord of the azure surface, tlie 
Heart of heaven ; in other cases we cannot fathom the 
orio-inal intention of such names as the feathered ser- 
jient, the white boar, le tireur de sarhicane au sariyuc, 
and others ; and they therefore sound to our ears simply 
absurd. Well, the Quiches believed that there was a 
time when all that exists in heaven and earth was made. 
All was then in .suspense, all was calm and silent ; all 
was immovable, all ])eaceful, and the vast sjiace of the 
heavens was eni])ty. There was no man, no animal, 
no shore, no trees ; heaven alone existed. The face of 
the earth was not to be seen ; there was oidy the still 
expanse of the sea and the heaven above. Divine Be- 
ings were on the waters like a growing light. Iheir 
voice was heard as they meditated and consulted, and 
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when the dawn arose, man appeared. Tlien the waters 
were commanded to retire, tlie earth was cstablislied, 
tliat slie might bear fruit and that the liglit of day might 
sliine 071 lieaven and eartli. 

“ For, they said, we sliall receive neither glorj nor 
honor from all we liave created until there is a human 
being — a being endowed with reason. ‘Earth,’ they 
said, and in a moment the eartli wa.s formed. Like a 
vapor it ro.se into being, mountaiii.s a]ipcared from tlie 
waters like lobsters, and the great mountains were 
made. Thus was the creation of tlic earth, when it 
was fashioned by those who are the Heart of heaven, 
the Heart of the earth ; for tlius were tliey called wlio 
first gave fertility to them, lieaven and earth being stil] 
inert and suspended in the midst of tlie waters.” 

Then follows the creation of the brute world, and 
the disappointment of the gods when tliey command 
the animals to tell their names ami to lionor tlioso who 
had created them. Then the gods sai<l to the animals: 

“ You will be changed, becau-^e you cannot spe;ik. 
We have changed your speech. You shall have your 
food and vour dens in the woods and crags; for our 
glory is not peifect, ami you do not invoke us. There 
will be beings still that can salute us ; we shall make 
them capable of obeying. Do your task; as to your 
flesh, it will be liroken by the tooth.” 

Then follows the creation of man. His fle.sJi was 
made of earth (terre <jlah^. But man was without co- 
he.sion or jiower, inert and aqueou.s ; he could not turn 
his head, lii.s .-'Ight was dim, and though he had the gift 
of speech, he had no intellect. He was soon consumed 
again in the water. 

And the gods consulted a second time how to create 
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beings that should adore them, and after some magic 
ceremonies, men were made of wood, and tliey multi- 
plied. But they had no heart, no intellect, no recol- 
lection of their Ci’eator; they did not lift up their 
heads to their Maker, and they withered away and 
were swallowed up by the waters. 

Then follows a third creation, man heino- made of a 
tree called “ tzite,” woman of the marrow of a reed 
called “ slbac.” They, too, did neither think nor spe.ak 
before him who had made them, and they were like- 
wise swept away by the waters and de.stroyed. The 
^yhole nature — animals, trees, and stones — turned 
arrainst men to revenge the wrongs thev had suffered 
at their hands, and the oidy remnant of that early race 
is to he found in small monkeys which still live in the 
forests. 

Then follows a story of a very different character, 
and which com[)letely interrupts the progress of events. 
It has nothing to do with the creation, though it ends 
with two of its heroes being changed into sun and 
moon. It is a story very much like the fables of the 
Brahmans or the German iMahrchen. Some of the 
principal actors in it are clearly divine beings who have 
been brought down to the level of human nature, and 
who jx'rform feats and tricks so stiunge and incredible 
that in reading them we imagine ourselves in the mid-t 
of the Arabian Nights. In the struggles of the two 
favorite heroes .against the cruel princes of Xibalba, 
there may bo reminiscences of historical events ; but 
it would bo perfectly hopeless to attempt to extricate 
these from the mass of fable by wdiich they are sur- 
rounded. Th(! chief interest of the American tale 
consists in the points of similarity which it exhibits 
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with tlio tales of the Old World. Wo shah mention 
two only — the repeated resuscitation of the chief he- 
roes, who, even when burnt and ground to powder and 
scattered on the water, are born again as fish and 
changed into men ; and tlie introduction of animals 
endowed with reason and speech. As in the German 
tales, certain peculiarities in tlie appearance and natural 
habits of animals are frequently accounted for by 
events that happened “ onee upon a time,” — for in- 
stance, the stumpy tail of the bear, by bis misfortune 
when ho went out lishinir on the ice ; so we find in 
the American tales, “ that it was when the two princi- 
pal heroes (Ilmi-Ahpu and Xbalanqud) had caught the 
rat and were going to strangle it over the fire, tliat le 
rat commevga d porter tine queue sans poil. Thus, be- 
cause a certain serpent swallowed a frog who was sent 
as a messenger, therefore aujourd'hui encore les serpents 
eni/hiutissent les crapauth.’' 

Tlie storv, wlii<.-h well deserves the attention of 
those who are interested in the oi'Igin and spreading 
of ])o[uilar tah‘<, is cari-ied on to tlie end of tlie second 
book, and it is only in the third that wo hear once 
more of the creation of man. 

Three attempts, as we saw, had been made and 
hud fiiiled. We now hear again that before the 
beginning of dawn, and before the sun and moon 
bud risen, man liad been made, ami that nourishment 
was jirovided for him which was to supply his blood, 
iiamclv, vellow and white maize. Four men are men- 
tioned as the real ancestors of the human race, or 
ratlier of the race of the Qiiichds. They were 
neither begotten by the gods nor born of woman, hut 
their creation was a wonder wrought by the Creator. 
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Tliey could reason and speak, tlicir slplit was un- 
limited, and they knew all things at once. When 
tliev had rendered th.anks to tl’ .ir Creator for their 
existance, the gods were friglitened and tliev breathed 
a cloud over the eves of men that they might see a 
certain di^tanee only, and not be like the gotls them- 
selves. Then while the lour men were asjeep, the 
gods gave them beautiful wives, and these became the 
mothers of all tribes, great and small. Tliese tribes, 
hath idilte and blacky lived and spread in the East. 
They did not yet worship the gods, but only turned 
their faces up to heaven, hardly knowing what they 
were meant to do here below. Their features were 
.sweet, so was their language, and their intellect was 
strong. 

We now come to a most interc.sting passage, which 
is intended to explain the confusion of tongues. No 
nation, exco[)t the Jews, has dwelt much on the prob- 
lem why there should be many languages instead of 
one. Grimm, in his “Essay on the Origin of Lan- 
guage,” remarks : “ It may seem surprising that 

neither the ancient Greeks nor the ancient Indians 
attein])ted to propose or to solve the question as to the 
origin and the multiplicity of human speech. Holy 
Writ strove to solve at least one of these riddles, that 
of the multiplicity of languages, by means of the tower 
of Babel. I know only one other poor Esfhonian le- 
gend which might be placed by the side of this bib- 
lical solution. ‘The old god,’ they say, ‘when men 
found their first seats too narrow, resolved to spread 
them over the whole earth, and to give to each nation 
its own language. For this purpose he placed a 
caldron of water on the fire, and comm'-nded the 
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different raecs to approach it in order, and to select 
for themselves the sounds which were uttered by 
the sinking of the water in its confinement and 
torture.’ ” 

Grimm inl'dit have added another leiiend which is 
current among the Thlinkithians, and was clearly 
framed in order to account for the existence of dif- 
ferent languages. The Thlinkithians are one of the 
four principal races inhabiting Russian America. 
They are called Kaljush, Koljiish, or Kolosh by the 
Russians, and inhabit the coast from about G0° to 45° 
N. Lat., reaching therefore across the Russian frontier 
as far as the Columbia River, and they likewise hold 
many of the neighboring islands. Weniaininow esti- 
mates tlieir number, both in the Russian and English 
colonies, at 20,000 to 25,000. Tliey are evidently 
a decreasing race, and their legends, which seem to 
bo numerous and full of original ideas, would well de- 
serve the careful attention of American ctlinologdsts. 
Wrangel su-jicctod a rclation'hi|) between them and 
the Aztecs of IMcxico. These Thliidtithians believe 
in a general flood or deluge, and that men saved 
themselves in a largo floating building. When the 
waters fell, the building was wrecked on a rock, and 
by its own weight burst into two pieces. Hence 
arose the difference of languages. The Thlinkithians 
with their language remained on one side ; on the 
other side were all the other races of the earth. ^ 

Heithor the Esthonian nor the Thlinkithian legend, 
however, offers any .striking points of coincidence with 
the Mosaic accounts. The analogies, therefore, as well 
as the discrepancies, between the ninth chapter of 

1 Holmberg, Ethnographische Ekizzen iiber die Volker des liussischen 
Amerika Helsingfors, 1855. 
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Genesis and tlie cliapter here translated from the 
Quiche MS. require s])ecial attention ; 

“ All had hut one language, and they did not invoke 
as yet either wood or stones ; they only remembered 
the word of the Creator, the Heart of heaven and 
earth. 

“ And they spoke wltile meditating on what was 
hidden by the spring of day ; and full of the .sacred 
word, full of love, obedience, and fear, they made 
their prayers, and lifting their eyes up to heaven, they 
asked fur sons and daughters : — 

“ ‘ Hail ! O Creator and Fasliioner, thou who seest 
and hcarest us ! do not forsake us, 0 God, who art 
in heaven and earth. Heart of the sky, Heart of the 
earth ! Give us offspring and descendants as long as 
the sun and dawn shall advance. Let there be seed 
and light. Let us alw.ays walk on open paths, on 
roads where there is no ambush. Let us always bo 
quiet and in peace with tiiose who are ours. May 
our lives run on luijipily'. Give us a life secure from 
reproach. Let there be seed for harvest, and let 
there be light.’ 

“ They then proceeded to the town of Tnlan, where 
they received their gods. 

“ And wdien all the tribes were there gathered to- 
gether, their speech was changed, and they did not 
understand each other after they arrived at Tuhui. 
It -was there that they separated, and some went to 
the East, others came liere. Even the langnap of 
the four ancestors of the human race became different. 

‘ Alas,’ they said, ‘ we have left our language. How 
has this happened? AVe arc ruined ! How could we 
have been led into error? We had but one language 
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wlier. we came to Tulan ; our form of worsliip was 
but one. Wliat we liave clone is not pood,’ rejdied 
all the tribes i]i the wood, and under the lianas.” 

The re.-'t of the work, wliieli consists altopetlier of 
four books, is taken up c\ith an account of the migra- 
tions of the tribes from the East, and their various 
settlements. The four ancestors of the race seem to 
have had a long- li(e, and wlien at last they came to 
die, tliey di^apiieared in a my.sterious manner, and left 
to their sons what is called the Hidden Majesty, which 
was never to be oj)ened by human hands. What it 
was we do not know. There are manj^ subjects of 
interest in the chapters whicli follow, only we must not 
look there for history, although the author evidently 
accepts as truly liistorical what he tells us about tlie 
succe.ssive penerations of kings. But when he brings 
us down at last, after sundry migrations, wars, and re- 
bellions, to the arrival of the Castilians, we find that 
between the fir.-'t lour ancestors of the human or of the 
Quic'hd race and the la-t of their rovid tlynasties, there 
intei'vene onlv fourteen genei-ations, and the author, 
whoever he was, ends with the confession : . — ■ 

“ This is all that remains of tlie e.xistence of Quichd ; 
for it is impossible to .see the book in -vvhich formerly 
the kings could read everything, as it has disappeared. 
It is over with all those of Quiche ! It is now called 
Santa Cruz ! ” 


UaroA, 18C2. 
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A. «'ORK such as il. Renan’s “ Hi.stoire Gdndrale 
et Systeme Coiiiparo ties Langues Seinitiqnes'’ can only 
bo reviewed chapter by chapter. It contains a survey 
not only, as its title would lead us to siijipose, of the 
Semitic languages, but of the Semitic languages and 
nations ; and considering tliat the whole history of tlie 
civilized world has hitherto been acted by two races 
only, the Semitic and the Aryan, with occasional inter- 
rui)tions produced l)y the inroads of the Turanian race, 
JI. Renan’s work comprehends in reality half of the 
historv of the ancient world. We have received as 
yet the first volume only of this important work, and 
before the author had time to finish the second, he 
M'as called upon to publish a second edition of the 
first, which appeared in 1858, with important additions 
and alterations. 

In writing the history of the Semitic race it is neces- 
sary to lav clown certain general characteristics common 
to all the members of that race, before we can speak 
of nations so widely separated from each other as the 

1 Bhtoire Generate el Systeme Compare des Lanpues Semitiijues. Pat 
Ernest Kenan, Slembre tie Plnstitiit. Seconde Edition. Paris, 1858.^ 
Noureltes Considerations sur le Caractere General des Pevples Scmittquet 
et en particulier sur leur Tendance au ifonotheierr.e. Pat Ernest Kenan. 
Paris, 1859. 
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Jews, tlie Babylonians, Plienicians, Carthaginians, and 
Arabs, as one race or family. The most important 
bond which binds these scattered tribes together into 
one ideal whole is to bo found in their language. There 
can be as little doubt that the dialects of all the Semitic 
nations are derived from one common type as there is 
about the dei'ivation of French, Sjtanish, and Italian 
from Latin, or of Latin, Greek, German, Celtic, Sla- 
vonic, and Sanskrit from the primitive idiom of the an- 
cestors of the Aryan race. The evidence of language 
would by itself be quite sufficient to establish the fact 
that the Semitic nations descended from common an- 
cestors, and constitute ndiat, in the science of language 
may be called a tlistinct nice. Out iM. Renan was not 
satisfied with the single criterion of the relationship of 
the Semitic tribes, and he has endeavored to draw, 
jiai'tly from his own observations, ])artly from the sug- 
gestions of other scholars, MuIi as Lwald anil Lassen, 
a more complete poi'frait of the Semitic man. 'I'liis 
was no ea-'V ta-k. It was like drawing the jiortrait of 
a whole iiimilv, omitting all tlnit is jmcnliar to each 
individual member, :md vet jiresenlng the letitures 
which con-.titute the genertd family likene.'-s. The re- 
sult h;is been what might be expected. Critics most 
fimlliar witii one or the other branch of the Semitic 
family have cacii and all protested that thev Ciin see no 
likeness in the jiortrait. It seems to some to contain 
features viiich it ought not to contain, whereas others 
miss the very exjiression which apjiears to them nioot 
sti'iking. 

The following is a siiort abstract of what 1\I Renan 
considers the salient points in the Semitic charac- 
ter : — 
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“ Tlieir character,’' lie bavb, ‘‘ is rclii;ious rather 
tlmii political, and the mainspring of their relio-ion is 
the conception of the unity of God. Their religious 
[ihrascology is simple, and free from mythological ele- 
ments. Their religious feelings are strung, exclusive, 
intolerant, and sustained hy a fervor uhich tinds its 
peculiar expression in prophetic visions. Comiiared 
to the Aryan nations, they arc found deficient in scien- 
tific and philosophical originality. Their poetry is 
chiefly subjective or lyrical, and \vc look in vain among 
their jioets for e.xcellence in epic and dramatic composi- 
tions. Painting and the plastic arts have never arrived 
at a higher than the decorative stage. Their political 
life has remained jiatriarchal and despotic, and their 
inability to organize on a largo scale has deprived them 
of tlie means of military sncces.s. Perhaps the most 
general feature of tlielr character is a negative one, — 
their inability to perceive the general and the abstract, 
whctlier in thought, language, religion, poetry, or pol- 
itics; and, on the other l.and, a strong attraction to- 
wards the individual and personal, uliicli makes them 
monotheistic in religion, lyrical in poetry, monarch- 
ical in politics, abru]>t in style, and useless for specula- 
tion.” 

One cannot look at this bold and rapid outline of the 
Semitic character without perceiving llo^' many points 
it contains which are open to doubt and discussion. 
We shall confine our remarks to one point, which, in 
our mind, and, as far as we can see, in M. Renan's 
mind likewise, is the most important of all, namely, 
the stipposed monotheistic tendency of the Semitic 
race. ]\I. Renan asserts that this tendency beluiigs to 
the race hy instinct, — that it forms the rule, not the 
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exception : and he seems to imply that u ithout it the 
human race would never have arrived at the knov ledge 
or worship of tlie One God. 

If such a remark had been made tifty years ago, it 
would have roused little or ]u) oj)positii)n. “ Semitic 
was then used in a more I'c'tricted sense, and hardly 
comprehended more than the Jews and .\rabs. Of 
this small group of peoide it might well have beim said, 
with such limitations as are tacitly in:plied in every 
general jiroposition on the character of individuals or 
nations, that the work set apart for them by a Divine 
providence in the history of the world was the ])reach- 
ing of a belief in one God. Three religions have been 
founded by members of that more circumscribed So- 
mitic family, — the Jouish, the Christian, the Moham- 
medan ; and all three j)roclaim, with the strongest ac- 
cent, the doctrine that there is but one God. 

Of late, however, not ('iilv have the limits of the 
Semitic tiiiiiily b- eii con-iileralily extended, ^o a^ to 
embrace 'e\e)'al nations tint irions for their ido'atrous 
woi’shij), but the histoiy ol' the Jevi-h and ,\i,'d) tribes 
has been eX[ilored so much more liilh', that even there 
traces of a u ide-spre.-idiiig tendenc'V to ])oIytheism have 
come to light. 

The .Semitic liimily Is divided hy M. Kenan into two 
great hranches, diHering from each other in the torm 
of their monotheistic belief, yet both, according to 
th.elr liistoi’ian. iiiduieil from tlie beginning with the in- 
stlnctix'e tiiitli In one trod: — 

1. The nomad braii'-h, consisting of Arabs, Hebrews, 
and till' mnghboi-ing tribes of Palestine, commonly 
called the descendants of Ter.ili; and 

2. The j)olItlc;d branch, iiichiding the nations of 
Phenicia, of Syria, IMcsopotainia, and Yemen. 
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Can it Le said tliat all these nations, comprising the 
Vforshippers of Elohiin, Jcdiovah, Sahaoth, iMoloch, Nis- 
rocli, liiminon, Neho, Dagon, Ashtaroth, Baal or Bel, 
Baal-]ico]', Baal-zehub, Cheino-'li, iMilcom, Adraminc- 
Icch, Annainelech, Xihhazand Tartak, Ashima, Nergal, 
Succoth-benoth, tlie Siin, Moon, ])Iancts, and all the host 
of heaven, were endowed witli a monotheistic instinct? 
W. Kenan admit', that monotheism has always had its 
priiii'ipal bulwaik in the nomadic branch, but he main- 
tains tliat it lias by no means been so unknown among 
the members of the jiolitical branch as is commonly 
supposed. But ■where are tlie criteria by wliicli, in tlic 
same manner as their dialects, tlie religions of the 
Semitic races could be distinguished from the religions 
of the Aryan and Turanian races ? We can recognize 
any Semitic dialect hy the triliteral character ot its 
roots. Is it jios'ihle to tliscover similar radical ele- 
ments in all the forms of faitli. ]>rimary or secondary, 
primitive or derivative, of the Semitic tribes? M. 
Renan thinks that it i.s. lie imagines that he Iicars 
the kev-noto of a jmre monotheism throngli all the wild 
shoutings of the priests of Baal and other Semitic idols, 
and he denies the presence of that key-note in any of 
the religious systems ot the Aryan nations, uhetlier 
Greeks or Komaiis, Germans or Celts, Ilimlus or Per- 
sians. Such an assertion could not hut rouse considei- 
able opposition, and so strong seems to have been the 
remonstrances addressed to IM. Kenan hy seveial of his 
colleagues in the French Institute that without await- 
ing the publication of tlie second volume of his great 
work, he has tliouglit it riglit to publi-h ].art of it as a 
separate pamphlet. In his “ Nouvelles Coiisiderations 
Bur le Caractere Gdndral des Peuides SiJmlti.ines, ct cn 
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particulier sur leur TonJaiicc an ilonotliclsnie, he 
endeavors to silence t]ie o))jections raised against tlie 
leading idea of in's in'story of the Semitic race. It is 
an essay ■ndiicli exliibits jiot only the coinprelien-^ivo 
knovIed'Te of tlie scliolar, hut tlie warmtii and alnci'itv 
of tlie advocate. Witli i\I. Kenan the nionotlieistic 
ciiaracter of tlie de'-cen<lants of Sliein is not only a 
scientific tenet, but a moral conviction. He ^^i dices 
tliat in's whole work should .stand or fall witli this the- 
sis, anrl it becnmc.s, therefore, all the more the duty of 
the critic, to inquire whether the arguments wliicli he 
brings forward in support of liis favorite idea are valid 
or not. 

It is but fair to ]M. Kenan that, in e.vamining his 
statements, we should pay jiarticular attention to any 
slight modifications which he may himself have ado])ted 
in his la.st memoir. In liis history he as.serts with great 
confidence, and somewhat broadly, that “ lo monothd- 
i-me re'iinie i‘t e.vplique tons les cai'actei’es de la race 
Semitiiine.” In his later pamphlet lie is moi’c cau- 
tious. an eNpei'ienced pleader he is ready to make 

manv concessions in order to i^ain all the nioi’e readily 
our assi'iit to his gimer.al piroposition. lie polnt.s out 
himself ^rith great candor the weaker points of his ar- 
gument, though, of course, only in oi'der to return 
with unabated courage to his first jxisition, — that 
ol' all the races of mankind the Semitic race alone 
was enilowed with the instinct of monotheism. As 
it is iinjiossible to deny the fact that the Semitic 
nations, in .spite of this sujiposed monotheistic in- 
stinct, were frequently addicted to the mn.st degi'aded 
forms of a jiolytheistic idolatrv, and that even the 
Jews, the mo.st monotheistic of all, frequently pro- 
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yoked the anger of the Lord by burning incense to 
other gods, j\L Renan remarks that when ho speaks of 
a nation in general he only speaks of the intellectual 
aristocracy of that nation. Ho appeals in self-defense 
to the manner in which historians lay down tlie char- 
acter of modern nations. “ The French,” he says, 
“ are repeatedly called ‘ une nation spiritudle,'' and 
yet no one would wish to assert either that every 
Frenchman is spirituel, or that no one could be spirit- 
uel who is not a Frenchman.” Now, here we may 
grant to M. Renan that if we S|)cak of “ rs/.oa't ” we 
naturally thiidv of the intellectual minority only, and 
not of the whole bulk of a nation; but if we speak 
of religion, the case is different. If we say that the 
French believe in one God only, or that they are 
Christians, we speak not only of the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of France but of every man, woman, and child 
born and bred in France. Even if we s.ay that the 
French are Roman Catholics, we do so only because 
we know that there is a decided majority in France 
in favor of the unreformed system of Christianity. 
Rut if, because some of the most distinguished writers 
of France have paraded their contempt for all religious 
dogmas we were to say broadly that the brench aie 
a nation without religion, we should justly be called 
to order for abusing the legitimate privileges ot genei- 
alization. The fact that Abraham, .Ho>es, Elijah, and 
Jeremiah were firm believers in one God could not be 
considered sufficient to support the general proposition 
that the Jewish nation was monotheistic by instinct. 
And if we remember that among the other .Semitic 
races we diould look in vain for even four such names, 
the case would seem to be desperate to any one but 
M. Renan. 
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We cannot believe tliat M. Renan would be satisfied 
with the admission that there had been among the Jews 
a few leading men who believed in one God, or that 
the existence of but one God was an article of hiith nut 
quite indniovii among the other Semitic races ; }'et he 
has hardly jtroved more. He has collectetl, with great 
leaniiniT and iimenuity, all traces of monotliei.-'in in the 
annals of the Semitic nations; hut he has taken nc 
pains to discover the traces of polythei-m, w hether faint 
or distant, which are disclosed in the same annals. In 
actijig the part of an advocate ho has for a time divested 
himself of the nobler character of the historian. 

If i\I. Renan had hacked with equal zeal for the scat- 
tered vestigos both of a monotheistic and of a polythe- 
istic worsliip, he would have drawn, perliajts, a less 
striking, hut we believe a more faithful portrait of the 
Semitic man. Wc may accept all the facts of M. 
Kenan, for his facts arc almost always to be trusted; 
but cannot acccjit Ills conclusions, because they 
would be in ccnfradiclioii to other facts uhich iM. 
Renan places too much in the background, or igaiores 
altogetliei’. Resides th(>re is something'' in the ^•ery 
conclusions to vliicli he is driven hyhis too partial evi- 
dence whii-li jar.s on our ctirs, and betrays a want of 
harmony in the premises on vhich he builds. Taking 
his stand on the fact that the .Jewish race was the first 
of all the nations of the world to arrive at the knowledge 
of one God, i\I. Renan jiroceeds to argue that, if their 
nioiiotlieism had been the result of a jierscvering' mental 
effirt, — if it hail been a discovery like the jiliilosojih- 
icai or sciciitlf c discoveries of flie Greeks, it would he 
necessarv to admit that the Jens surpassed all other 
nations of tlic world in intellect and vigor of speculation. 
This, he admits, is contrary to fact; — 
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“ Apart la supllrioritl; de son culte, le people jiiif n’eii 
a aucunc autre ; c'cst un des peujiles les inoins douds 
pour la science et la pliilosojdiie jianui les jjeuples de 
ranti(|uite ; 11 n'a line grande po.'itiou ni jiolitiijue iii 
militaire. Hes institutions sont jairement conservatri- 
ces ; les proplietes, rpii rejirdsenteiit excellemnieiit son 
genie, sont des hoinines essentiellement reactionnaires, 
se I’eportaut toujonrs vers un ideal anterienr. Com- 
ment expliquer, au sein d’uno societu aussi etroite et 
aussi jieu developpde, une revolution d'idees qu’Atlienes 
et Alexandrie n’ont pas reussi a accomplir ? ” 

AI. Renan then defines the monotheism of the Jews, 
and of the Semitic nations in general, as the result of a 
loiv, rather than of a high state of intellectual cultiva- 
tion : “ ri s’en faut," he writes (p. 40), “ que le mono- 
thdisme soit le produit d’une race qui a des idees exal- 
tees en fait de religion ; e'est on realite le fruit d'une 
race qnl a pen dc hesoins religieux. C'est coraine 
minimum de religion, en fait de dogmes et cn fait de 
pratiques exterieures, que le monotheisme est surtout 
accommode aux hesoins des populations nomades. 

But even this minimum of religious reflection, which 
is required, accordirg to AI. Renan, for the perception 
of the unity of God, he grudges to the Semitic nations, 
and he is driven in the end (p. 73) to explain the 
Semitic Alouotheism as the result of a tcUjwus instinctj 
analogous to the instinct which led each race to the 
formation of its own language. 

Here we miss the clearness and precision which dis- 
tinguish most of AI. Renan s works. It is always dan- 
gerous to transfer expressions from one hianch of 
knowledge to another. The word “ instinct ” has its 
legitimate aiiplication in natural history, where it is 
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used of tliG unconscious acts of unconscious beings. 
We say tliat birds build tlicir nests by instinct, tliat 
fislies swim l)v instinct, tliat cats catch mice by instinct ; 
and, though no natural j)liilosoj)lier has yet exjilained 
wliat instinct is, yet we accept the term as a conven- 
tional exjiression for an unknown power working in the 
animal world. 

If we transfer this word to the unconscious acts of 
conscious beings, we must necessarily alter its defini- 
tijn. We may speak of an instinctive motion of the 
arm, but we only mean a motion which has become so 
habitual as to require no longer any special effort of the 
will. 

If, however, we transfer the word to the conscious 
thoughts of conscious beings, we strain the word be- 
yond its natural capacities, we use it in order to avoid 
other terms which would commit us to the admission 
either of innate ideas or inspired truths. We use a 
word in order to avoid a definition. It may sound 
more scientilie to speak of a monotheistic instinct rather 
than of the inborn image or the revealetl truth of the 
One living God ; but is instinct less mysterious than 
revelation '! Can there be an instinct without an insti- 
gation oral! instigator? And avIioso hand was it that 
instigated the Semitic mind to the worship of one God ? 
Could the same hand have instigated the Arvan mind 
to the worship of many gods? Gould the monotheistic 
instinct of the Semitic race, if an instinct, have been so 
frequently obscured, or the polytlieistic instinct of the 
Aryan race, if an instinct, so conifdetely anriiliilated, as 
to allow the Jews to wor.ship on all the high places 
round .Jerusalem, and the Greeks and Romans to be- 
come believers in Christ? Fishes never fly, and cats 
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aever catch frogs. These are the difRcnltlcs into 
wliich we are led; and tliey arise simply and solely 
from our lining words for tlieir sound rather than fur 
their moaning. AVc hegin by playing with words, but 
in the end the words will jdav with us. 

There are, in fact, various kinds of monotheism, and 
it becomes our duty to examine more carefully what 
they mean and how they arise. There is one kind of 
monotheism, though it would more ])ro[)erly be called 
theism, or henotheism, which forms the birthright of 
every human being. Wliat distinguishes man from all 
other creatures, and not only raises him .above the 
animal world, but removes him altogether from the 
confines of a merely natural existence, is tlie feeling of 
sonship inherent in and inseparable from human nature. 
That feeling may Hud expression in a thousand ways, 
but tliere Ijreathes thiongh all ot' them the inextin- 
guishable conviction, “ It is lie tliat hatli made us, and 
not we ourselves."’ Tliat feeling of sonsliijr m.ay with 
some races manifest itself in fear and trembling, and it 
may drive wliole generations into religions madness 
and devil worship. In other countries it may tempt 
the creature into .a fatal familiarity with the Creator, 
and end in an apotheosis of man, or .a headlong iilnng- 
ing of the human into the divine. It may take, as 
with the Jews, the form of a simple assertion that 
“ Adam was the son of God,” or it may be clotiied in 
the inytliological phraseology of the Hindus, that IManu, 
or nran, was the descendant of Svayamhhu, the Self-ex- 
isting. But, in some form or other, the feeling ol de- 
pendence on .a higher Bower breaks tlirongli in all tbc 
religions of tbc world, and explains to us tlie meaning 
of St. Paul, “ that God, though in times past H.' suf- 
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fcrecl all nations to walk in tlieir own ways, nevertliw 
less He left not Himself without wi^ne^s, in that He 
did good and L;a\'e us rain ifom heaven, and fruithd 
seasons tilling our hearts with li)od and gladness. 

This jii'iniitive intuition of God and the ineradica- 
ble feeling of dependence on God, could onlvhave been 
the result of a primitive revelation, in the truest sense 
of that word. Man, nho owed his e.\istence to God, 
and whose bei)ig centred and ro.sted in God, saw and 
felt God as the only source of his owti and of all other 
existence. By the very act of the creation, God had 
revealed Himself. Tliere Ho was, manifested in His 
works, in all His maje.sty and ])owcr, before the face 
of those to whom He had given eyes to sec and ears to 
hear, and into whose nostrils He had breathed the 
breath of life, even tlie Spirit of God. 

This primitive intuition of God, however, was in 
itself neither nionotlieistic nor polytheistic, though it 
might become either, according to the e.xju-e.ssion A\hich 
it took in the langn.-ige.s of in.iii. It was thi> primitive 
intuition uhich supplied either the subject or tlie predi- 
cate in all the religions of the world, and without it no 
religion, whether ti'ue or fidse, whether revealed or 
natural, could har-e had even its b'r.st beginning. It is 
too often forgotten by those ulio believe that a polythe- 
istic Avor-hij) was the mo.st natural unfolding of relig- 
ious life, that jjolytheisin must everywhere have been 
preceded by a moi'o or les.s conscious theism. In no 
language does tlie plural exht before the singular. Xo 
human mind coidd have conceived the idea of gods 
without having jireviouslv' conceived the idea of a god. 
It woidd be, however, quite as great a mistake to im- 
agine, because the idea rf a god inu.st e.xist previously 
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to tliat of gods, that therefore a belief in One God 
preceded everywhere tlie belief in many gods. A be- 
lief in God as e.xclnsively One, involves a distinct 
negation of more than one God, and that negation is 
possible oidy after the conception, whether real or im- 
aginary, of many gods. 

The primitive intuition of tlic Godhead is neither 
monotheistic nor polytheistic, and it finds its most 
natural expression in the simplest and vet the most im- 
portant article of faith, — that God is God. This must 
have been the faith of tlic anccstoi’s of manhind previ- 
ouslv to anv division of race or confusion of touirues. 
It might seem, indeed, as if in such a faith the oneness 
of God, though not exjiressly asserted, w:is imjdied, 
and that it existed, though latent, in the first revela- 
tion of God. Hi-tory, however, proves that the ques- 
tion of oneness was yet undecided in that ]>rimitive 
faith, and that the intuition of God vas not yet se- 
cured agaiii^t the illu'-ions of a double vision. There 
are, in reality, two kinds of oncne.ss which, when we 
enter into metaphysical discussions, must be carefully 
di-.tingui'hed, and which for practical purjwses are well 
ke])t separate bv the definite and indefinite articles. 
Tliere is one kind of oneness which does not exclude 
the idea of plurality ; there is another which does. 
When we sav that Cromwell was a Protector of Eng- 
land, we do not assert that he w.as the oidy protector. 
But if we say that he was the Protector of England, it 
is under-tood that he was the only man who enjoyed 
that title. If, therefore, an expression had been given 
to that primitive intuition of the Deity, which is the 
mainspring of all later religion, it would have been, — 
“There is a God,’’ hut not y^-t “There is but ‘One 
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God.' ” The latter form of faith, the belief in One 
God, is properly called monotheism, whereas the term 
of henotheism would best express the faith in a single 
god. 

We must bear in mind th.at we are here speaking of 
a period in the history of mankind when, together with 
the awakening of ideas, the fii’st attempts only were 
being made at expressing the simplest conceptions by 
means of a language most simple, most sensuous, and 
most unwieldy. There was as yet no word sufficiently 
reduced by the wear and tear of thought to serve as 
an adequate expression for the abstract idea of an im- 
material and supernatural Being. There were words 
for walking and shouting, for cutting and burning, for 
dog and cow, for house and wall, for sun and moon, 
for day and night. Every object was called by some 
quality which had struck the eyo as most peculiar 
and cliaracteristic. But what quality should be pred- 
icated (;f that Being of which man knew as yet nothing 
but its existence ? Jjangnage ])o-.e.ssed as yet no auxil- 
iary verbs. The vc-ry idea of being without the attri- 
butes of ([imlity or action, had never emtered into the 
human mind, flow then was that Being to be called 
which had revealed its existence, and continued to make 
itself felt by everything that most jiowerfully impressed 
the awakening mind, but which as was yet known only 
like a subterraneous spring by the waters which it 
poured forth with inexhaustible strength ? When storm 
and lightning drove a father with his helpless family 
to seek refuge in the forests, and the fall of mighty trees 
crushed at his side those who were most dear to him, 
there were, no doubt, feelings of terror and awe, of 
helplessness and dependence, in the human he.art whicJi 
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burst fortli in a shriek for pity or help from the only 
Beinrf tliat could command the storm. Cut tliere was 

O 

no name hy which He could bo called. Tliero niiolit 
be names for the storm-wind and the thunderbolt, but 
these were not the names applicable to Him tliat rideth 
upon the heaven of heavens, which were of old. Again, 
when after a wild and tearful nimit the sun dawned in 

O 

the morning, smiling on man — when after a dreary 
and deathdike winter spring came .again with its sun- 
shine and flowers, there were feelings of joy and grati- 
tude, of love and adoration in the heart of every hu- 
man being, but though there were names for the sun 
and the spring, for the bright sky and the brilliant 
dawn, there was no word by which to call the source 
of all this gladness, the giver of light and life. 

At the time nhen we may suppose that the first 
attempts at finding a name for God were made, the 
divergence of the languages of mankind had com- 
tnenced. We cannot dwell here on the causes which 
led to the multiplicity of human speech ; but whether 
we look on the confusion of tongues as a natural or 
supernatural event, it was an event which the science 
of language has proved to have been inevitable. The 
ancestors of the Semitic and the Aryan nations had 
long become unintelligible to each other in their cam- 
versations on the most ordinary toj)ics, when thev each 
in their own way began to look for a proper name for 
God. Now one of the most striking differences be- 
tween the Aryan and the Semitic forms of speech was 
this, — In the Semitic languages the roots expressive 
of the ])redicates which were to servo as the proper 
names of any subjects, remained so distinct within the 
body of a word, that those who used the word \vere 
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unable to forget its predicative meaning, and retained 
in most cases a distinct consciousness of its appellativ'e 
power. In tlie Aryan languages, on the contrary, 
tlie significative element, or the root of a word, was 
apt to become so completely absorbed by the deriva- 
tive elements, whether prefixes or suffixes, tliat most 
substantives ceased almost iinmediatclj to be a])pel!a- 
tive, and were changed into more names or ])roper 
names. What we mean can best be illustrated by the 
fact tliat the dictionaries of Semitic languages are 
mostly arranged according to their root.s. When we 
wish to find the meaning of a word in Hebrew or 
Arabic we first look for its root, whether triliteral or 
bilitcral, and then look in the dictionary for tliat root 
and its deriyatiyes. In the Aryan languages, on the 
contrary, such an arrangement would be extremely in- 
coiiyenieiit. In many words it is impossible to detect 
the radical tdoniciit. In others after the root is dis- 
covered, we find that it has not given birth to any other 
derivatii'es u hich uould throw their converging rays 
of light on its radical meaning. In other cases, again, 
such seems to hat e been the holdiiess of the oriidiial 
name-giver that tte can hardly enter into the idiosyn- 
crasy which a'.signed such a name to such an object. 

This peculiarity of the .Semitie and Aryan languages 
must have had the greatest influence on the formation 
of their religious jihra-scology. The .Semitic man 
would call oil God in adjectives only, or in words which 
always conveyed a predicative meaning.- Every one 
of Ills words was more or less jiredicative, and he was 
therefore restricted in his choice to such words as ex- 
pressed some one or other of the abstract qualities of 
the Deity. The Aryan man was less fettered in his 
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choice. Let us take an instance. Being startled by 
the sound of thunder, he would at first express his 
impression by the single phrase, “ It thunders,” 
— PfiovTa. Here the idea of God is understood rather 
than expressed, very much in the same manner as the 
Semitic 2Jroper names “ Zabd ” (present), “ Abd ” (ser- 
vant), “ Aus ” (present), are habitually used for 
“ Abd-allah,” ‘*'Zahd-alIah,” “ Aus-allah,” — the ser- 
vant of God, the gift of God. It would be more in ac- 
cordance with the feelings and thoughts of those who 
first used those so-called impersonal verbs to translate 
them by “He thunders,” “ He rains,” “He snows.” 
Afterwards, instead of the simjile impersonal verb “ He 
thunders,” another expression naturally suggested itself. 
The thunder came from the sky, the sky was frequently 
called “Dyaus ” (tlie bright one), in Greek Zeih ; and 
though it was not the bright sky which thundered, but 
the dark, yet “ Dyaus ” had already ceased to be an 
exjiressive predicate ; it had become a traditional name, 
and hence there was nothing to prevent an Aryan man 
from saying “Dyaus,” or “the sky thunders,” in 
Greek Zd? /Spoi ra- Let us here mark the almost ir- 
resistible influence of language on the mind. The 
Word “Dv.aus,” which at first meant “bright,” had 
lost its radical meaning, and now meant simply." sky.” 
It then entered into a new stage. The idea which had 
first been exjiressed by the pronoun or the termination 
of iho third per.son, “He thunders,” was taken up into 
the w’ord “ Dyaus,” or “ shy.” “ He thunders,” and 
“D yaus thunders,” became synonymous expressions ; 
and by the mere habit of sj)ecch “ He ” became 
“ Dyaus,” and “ Dyaus ” became “ He.” Henceforth 
“ Dyaus ” remained as an apellatiye of that unseen 

VOL. I. 23 
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thougli ever present Power, wliich had reMvaled its ex- 
istence to man from tlio beginning, but which re- 
mained without a name long after every beast of tlie 
field and every fowl of the air had been named by 
Adam. 

Now, what liappened in this instance witli tlie name 
of “ Dyaus,” happened again and again witli otlier 
names. Wjien men felt the presence' of God in the 
great and strong wind, in tlie earthquake, or tlie fire, 
they said at first, “He storms,” “He shakes,” “He 
burns.” But they likewise said, the storm (“ Marut 
blows, tlie fire (“Agni”) burns, tlie subterraneous 
fire (“ Vulcanus ”) upheaves the earth. And after a 
time the result was the same as before, and the words 
meaning originally wind or fire were used, under 
certain restrictions, as names of the unknown God. 
As long as all these names were remembered as mere 
names or attributes of one and the same Divine Power, 
there was as yet no polytheism, though, no doubt, every 
new name threatoued to obscure more and more the 
priniitii'o intution of God. At first, the names of God, 
like fetishes or statues, were honest attemjits at ex- 
pressing or rejiresenting an idea which could never 
find an adequate expre.ssion or representation. But 
the eidolon, or likenes.s, became an idol ; the nomen, or 
name, lapsed into a numen, or demon, as soon as they 
were drawn away from their original intention. If the 
Greeks had remembered that Zeus was but a name or 
symbol of the Deity, there would have been no more 
harm in calling God by that name than bv any other: 

If they had remembered that Kronos, and Uranos, and 
Apollon were all but so many attempts at naming the 
vanous sides, or manifestations, or aspects, or persons 
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of the Deity, they might have used these names in the 
hours of their various needs, just as the Jews called on 
Jehovah, Eloliim, and Sabaotli, or as Homan Catho- 
lics implore the help of Nunziata, Dolores, and Notre- 
Dame-de-Grace. 

What, then, is the difference between the Aryan and 
Semitic nomenclature for the Deity ? Why are we 
told that the pious invocations of the Aryan world 
turned into a blasphemous mocking of the Deity, 
whereas the Semitic nations are su]i])osed to have 
found from the first the true name of God? Before 
we look anywhere ehe for an answer to the question, 
we must look to language itself, and hero we see that 
the Semitic dialects could never, by any po'^sibility, 
have produced such names as the Sam-krit “ Dyaus ” 
(Zeus), Vartuui ” (Uranos), “ -Marut ” (Storm, 
Mars), or “ Ushas (Eo^). Thej' had no doubt 
names for the bright sky, for the tent of heaven, and 
for the dawn. But these names were so distinctly felt 
as appellatives, that they could never be thought of as 
proper names, whether as names of the Deity, or as 
names of deities. This peculiarity has been illustrated 
with great skill by M. Renan. Wo differ from him 
when he tries to explain the difference between the 
mvthological phraseology of the Aryan and the theo- 
logical j)hraseology of the Semitic races, by assigning to 
each a peculiar theological instinct. We cannot, in fact, 
see how the admission of such an instinct, i. e. of an 
unknown and incomprehensible power, hel])s us in any 
way whatsoever to comjn’ehend this curious mental 
process. Ilis problem, however, is exactly the same as 
ours, and it would be impossible to state that problem 
in a more telling manner than he has done. 
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“ The rain,” ho saj-s (p. 79), “ is rej, resented, in all 
the primitive mythologies of the Aryan race, as the 
fruit of the embraces of Heaven and Earth.” “ The 
bright sky,” says vEschylus, in a passage which one 
might suppose was taken from the Vedas, “loves to 
penetrate the earth ; the earth on lier part aspires to 
the heavenly marriage. Rain falling from tlie loving 
sky imjjregnates the earth, and she produces for mor- 
tals pastures of the flocks and the gifts of Ceres.” 
In the Book of Job,^ on the contrary, it is God who 
tears open the waterskins of heaven (xxxviii. 37) who 
opens the courses for the floods (Ib. 25), who engen- 
ders the drops of dew (Ib. 28) : — 

“ He draws towards Him the mists from the waters, 
Which pour down as I'ain, and form their vapors. 
Afterwards the clouds spread them out, 

They fall as drops on the crowds of men.” (Job 
x.\'x\-i. 27. 2'^.) 

“He charges the night with damp vapors. 

He drives before Him the thunder-bearing cloud. 

It Is driven to one side or the other by His com- 
mand. 

To e.xecute all tliat He ordains 
On the face of the universe. 

Whether it be to punish His creatures 
Or to make thereof a proof of his mercy.” (Job 
xx.xvii. 11-1.3.) 

Or, again, Proverbs xxx. 4 : — 

“ Who hath gathered the wind in His fists ? Who 

1 We f'ive the extracts according to 31. Kenan’s trarslation of the Book 
of Job (Paris, 1859, Michel Ldvy). 
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hath bound the waters in a garment ? Who hath 

O 

established all tlie ends of the earth ? Wliat is His 
name, and what is His Son's name, if tliou canst 
tell ? ” 

It has been shown by ample evidence from the Rig- 
veda how many myths were suggested to the Aryan 
world by various names of the dawn, the day-spring of 
life. The laufruaye of the ancient Aryans of Ind.a 
had thrown out many names for that lieavenly appari- 
tion, and every name, as it ceased to be understood, be- 
came, like a decaying seed, the germ of an abundant 
growth of myth and legend. Why should not the 
same have happened to the Semitic names for the 
dawn? Simply and solely because the Semitic words 
had no tendency to phonetic corruption ; simply and 
solely because they continued to be telt as appellatives, 
and would Inevitably have defeated every attempt at 
mythological phraseology such as we find in India and 
Greece. Wlien the dawn is mentioned in the book of 
Job (ix. 7), it is God “who commandeth the sun and 
it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars.” It is His 
power which causeth the day-spring to know its place, 
that it might take hold of the ends of the earth, that 
the wicked might be shaken out of it (Job xxxviii. 
12, 13 ; Renan, “ Livre de Job,” prof. 71). “ Shahar,” 
the dawn, never becomes an independent agent ; she is 
nev'cr spoken of as Eos rising from the bed of her hus- 
band Tithonos (the setting sun), solely and sinij)ly 
because the word retained its power as an appellative, 
and thus could not enter into any mytnological meta- 
morphosis. 

Even in Greece there are certain words which have 
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remained so pellucid as to prove unfit for mjtliological 
refraction. “ Selene ” in Greek is so clearly the moon 
that her name would pierce tIirouj;h the darkest clouds 
of myth and fable. Call her “ llecatc,” and she will 
bear any disguise, however fanciful. It is the same 
with the Latin “ Luna.” She is too clearly the moon 
to be mistaken for anything else ; but call her “ Lu- 
cina,” and she will readily enter into various mytholog- 
ical phases. If, then, the names of sun and moon, of 
thunder and lightning, of light and day, of night and 
dawn, could not yield to the Semitic races fit appella- 
tives for the Deity, where were they to be found ? If 
the names of Heaven or Earth jarred on their ears as 
names unfit for the Creator, where could they find 
more appropriate terms? They would not have ob- 
jected to real names such as “Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus,” or Zds KvSccTTOi ixfyuTTu^, if such words could 
have been framed in their dialects, and the names of 
Juiu'ter and Zeus could have been so ground down as 
to become synonymous with the general term for 
“ God.” Xot even tlio Jews could have given a more 
exalted definition of the Deity than that of Opthnus 
Majiinim — the Best and the Greatest; and their very 
name of God, “ Jehovah,” is generally supposed tc 
mean no more than what the Peleiades of Dodona said 
of Zeus, Zeu? ^r, Zivy IfTTiv, Zcvs ^(TO-eTaL' w /xeyilXe Zcr, 
“ He was. He is. He will be, O great Zeus ! ” Hot 
being able to form such substantives as Dyaus or Va- 
ruwa or Indra, the descendants of Shem fixed on the 
predicates which in the Aryan prayers follow the name 
of the Deity, and called Him the Best and the Great- 
est, the Lord and King. If we examine the numerous 
names of the Deity in the Semitic dialects we find that 
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they are all adjectives, expressive of moral qualities. 
There is “ El,” strong ; “ Bel ” or “ Baal,” Lord ; 
“ Beel-samin,” Lord of Heaven ; “ Adonis " (in Plie- 
nicia), Lord ; “ IMarnas ” (at Gaza), our Lord ; “ Sliet,” 
Master, afterwards a demon ; “Moloch,” “ Milcom,” 
“ Malika,” King; “ Eliun,” the Highest (the God of 
Melcliisedek) ; “ Ram ” and “ Rimmon,” the Exalted ; 
and many more names, all originallv adjectives and ex- 
pressive of certain general qualities of tlie Deity, but 
all raised by one or tlie other of tlie Semitic tribes to 
be the names of God or of that idea wlnL'li the first 
breath of life, the first sight of this world, the first con- 
sciousness of existence, had forever impressed and im- 
planted in the human mind. 

But do these names prove that the people who in- 
vented them had a clear and settled idea of the unity 
of the Deity ? Do wo not find among tlie Aryan na- 
tions that the same superlatives, the same names of 
Lord and King, of IMaster and Father, are used when 
the human mind is brought face to face with the Divine, 
and the human heart pours out in prayer and tlianks- 
giving the feelings insjiired by the presence of God ? 

Brahman,” i]i Sanskrit, meant originally Power, the 
.ame as El. It resisted for a long time the mytholog- 
ical contagion, but at last it yielded like all other names 
of God, and became the name of one God. By the first 
man who formed or fixed these names, “Brahman,” 
like El, and like every name of God, was meant, no 
doubt, as the best expression that could be found for 
the imaee reflected from the Creator upon the mind of 
the creature. But in none of tliese words can we see 
any decided proof that those wiio framed tliem had ar- 
rived at the clear perception of One God, and were. 
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thu3 secured against tlie danger of polytheism. Like 
Dyans, like Indra, like Brahman, Baal and El and Mo- 
loch svere names of God, but not yet of tlie One God. 

And we hare only to follow the history of those 
Semitic names in order to see that, in spite of their 
suj)erlatiye meaning, they proved no stronger bulwarks 
against polytheism than the Latin Optimus Maximus. 
The very names which we saw explained before as 
meaning the Highest, the Lord, the Master, are repre- 
sented in the Phenieian mythology as standing to each 
other in the relation of Father and Son. (Renan, p. 
60.) There is hardly one single Semitic tribe which 
did not at times forget the original meaning of the 
names by which they called on God. If the Jews had 
remembered the meaning of El, the Omnipotent, they 
could not have worshipped Baal, the Lord, as different 
from El. But as the Aryan tribes bartered the names 
of their gods, and were glad to add the worship of 
Zeus to that of Uranos, the worship of Apollon to that 
of Zeus, the worship of Hermes to that of Aiiollon, the 
Semitic nations likewise were ready to try the gods of 
their neighbors. If there had been in the Semitic race 
a tridy monotheistic instinct, the history of those nations 
would become perfectly unintelligible. Nothing is 
more difficult to overcome than an instinct; “naturara 
expellas furca, tamen usque recurret.” But the history 
even of the Jews, is made up of an almost uninter- 
rupted series of relapses into polytheism. Let us ad- 
mit, on the contraiy, that God had in the beginning 
revealed Himself as the same to the ancestors of the 
whole human race. Let us then observe the natural 
divergence of the languages of man, and consider the 
peculiar difficulties that had to be overcome in framing 
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names for God, and the peculiar manner in wliicli they 
were overcome in the Semitic and Aryan lano-mmes, 
and everythincT tliat follows will be intelligible. If we 
consider the abundance of synonymes into which all 
ancient languages burst out at their tirst starting, — if 
we remember that there were hundreds of names for 
the earth and the sky, the sun and the moon, we shall 
not be surprised at meeting with more than one name 
* for God both among the Semitic and the Aryan 
nations. If we consider how easily the radical or sig- 
nificative elements of words were absorbed and obscured 
in the Aryan, and how they stood out in bold relief in 
the Semitic languages, we shall appreciate the difficulty 
which the Shemites experienced in framing any name 
that should not seem to take too one-sided a view of 
the Deity by predicaiing but one quality, whether 
strength, dominion, or m.ajesty ; and we shall equally 
perceive the snare which their very language laid for 
the Aryan nations, by supplying them with a number 
of words which, though they seemed harmless as 
meaning nothing except what by tradition or definition 
they were made to mean, yet were full of mischief 
owing to the recollections which, at any time, they 
might revive. ‘■Dyaus” in itself was as good a name 
as any for God, and in some respects more appropriate 
than its derivative “deva,” the Latin deus, which the 
Romance nations still use without meaning anv harm. 
But “ Dyaus” had meant “sky” for too long a time to 
become entirely divested of all the old myths or sayings 
which were true of Dyaus, the sky, but could only 
bo retained as fables, if transferred to Dyaus, Gcal. 
Dyaus, the Bright, might be c.alled the husband of the 
earth ; but when the same myth was repeated of Zeus, 
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the god, tlien Zeus became the liusband of Demeter, 
Demeter became a goddess, a daugliter sprang from 
their union, and all the sluices of my tliological madness 
were opened. There were a few men, no doubt, at all 
times, who saw through this mythological phraseology, 
who called on God, though they called him “ Zeus,” or 
Dyaus,” or Jupiter.’’ Xenophanes, one of the ear- 
liest Greek heretics, boldly maintained that there was 
but “ one God, and that he was not like unto men, 
either in body or mind.” * A jioet in the Veda asserts 
distinctly, “ They call him ‘ Indra,’ ‘ Mitra,’ ‘ Va- 
rima,’ ‘ Agni ; ’ then he is ‘ the well-winged heavenly 
Garutmat ; ’ that which is One the wise call it many 
ways, — they call it ‘ Agni,’ ‘ Yama,’ ‘ Matari.«van.’ ” ^ 
But, on the whole, the charm of mythology prevailed 
among the Aryan nations, and a return to the primitive 
intuition of God and a total negation of all gods, were 
rendered more difficult to the Aryan than to the 
.Semitic man. The Semitic man had hardly ever to 
resist the allurements of mythology. The names with 
which he invoked the Deity ilid not trick him Iiy 
their equivocal character. Nevertheless, these Semi- 
tic names, too. though predicative in the beginning, 
became subj’ective, and from lieing the various names 
of One Being, lapsed into names of various beings. 
Hence arose a danger which threatened wellnigh to 
bar to the Semitic race the approach to the conception 
and worship of the One God. 

Nowhere can we see this danger more clearly than 


^ Xenophane.s, about conteniporarj with Cjtus, as quotftd b/ Clemens 
Alex., Sfroiii. V. p. OfH , — et? 6eo^ itr re 0€Ot<rt /cat nvOpJinoLtTt. fieytiTTos, oWt 
Oi’TjToicrtt' O/uoiif ovSe voijfia. 

3 History of Ancient Sfnsrrit Literature^ by M. M., p. 567. 
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in tlio history of tlie Jews. The Jews had, no doubt, 
preserved from tlie beginning the idea of God, and 
their names of God contained nothinir but what inioht 
l)y right be ascribed to Him. Tliey worsJiij)ped a 
single God, and, wlienever tiiey fell into idolatry, they 
felt that they had fallen away from God. But that 
God, under whatever nasne they invoked Him, was 
especially their God, their own national God, and His 
existence did not exclude the existence of other gods 
or demons. Of the ancestors of Abraham and Naclior, 
even of their father Terali, we know that in old time, 
when they dwelt on the otlier side of the flood, they 
served other gods (Joshua xxiv. 2). At the time of 
Joshua these gods were not yet forgotten, and instead 
of denying their existence altogether, Joshua only 
exhorts the jieople to put away tlio gods which their 
fathers .served on the other side of the flood and in 
Egypt, and to .serve the Lord : “ Choose ye this day,” 
he says, “ wlioin you will serve; whether the gods 
which your fathers served that were on the other side 
of the flood, or the gods of the Ainorites, in whoso land 
ye dwell ; but as for me and my hon.se, wo will servo 
the Lord.” 

Such a speech, exhorting the peo])le to make their 
choice between various gods, would have been unmean- 
ing if addressed to a nation which had once conceived 
the unity of the Godhead. Even images of the gods 
were not unknown to the family of Abraham, for, 
though we know nothing of the exact form of the 
teraphim, or im.ages which Rachel stole from her father, 
certain it is that Laban calls them his gods (Genesis 
sxxi. 19, 30). But what is much more significant than 
these traces of polytheism and idolatry is the hesitat- 
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ing tone in wliicli some of the early patriarchs speak 
of tlieir God. When Jacob flees before Esau into 
Padan-Arani and awakes from his vision at Bethel, 
he does not profess his faith in the One God, hut he 
bargains, and says, “If God ^^ill be with me, and will 
keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread 
to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again to 
my father's house in peace, then shall the Lord be my 
God : and this stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall 
be God’s house : and of all that thou shalt give me, T 
will surely give the tenth unto thee ” (Genesis xxviii. 
20—22). Language of this kind evinces not only a 
temporary want of faith in God, but it shows that the 
conception of God had not yet acquired that complete 
universality which alone deserves to be called monothe- 
ism, or belief in the One God. To him who has seen 
God face to face there is no longer any escape or doubt 
as to who is to be his god ; God is his god, whatever 
befall. But this Jacob learnt not until ho had strug- 
gled a)id wrestled with God, and committed himscdf to 
His care at the very time when no one else could have 
saved him. In that struggle .Jacob asked for the true 
name of God, and he learnt from God that His name 
was seci'ct (Genesis xxxii. 29). After that, his God 
was no longer one of many gods. His faith was not 
like the faith of Jethro (Exodus xxvii. 11), the juiest 
of Midian, the father-in-law of hloses, who when ho 
heard of all that God had done for Moses acknowl- 
edged that God (Jehovah) was greater than all gods 
(Elohim). This is not yet faith in the One God. It 
is a faith hardly above the faith of the people who Avere 
halting between Jehovah and Baal, and who only when 
they saw what the Lord did for Elijah, fell on their 
faces and said, “ The Lord H'“ is the God.’’ 
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And yet tliis limited faith in Jehovah as the God of 
the Jews, as a God more powerful than the gods of the 
heathen, as a God above all <rods, hetravs itself again 
and again in the history of the Jews. The idea of 
many gods is there, and wherever that idea exists, 
wherever the plural of god is used in earnest, there is 
polytheism. It is not so much the names of Zeus, 
Hermes, etc., which constitute the polytheism of the 
Greeks ; it is the plural Ceoi, gods, which contains the 
fatal spell. We do not know what M. Renan means 
when he says that Jehovah with the Jews “ n’est pas 
le plus grand entre plusiours dieux ; c’est le Dieu 
unique.” It was so with Abraiiam, it was so after Ja- 
cob had been clianged into Israel, it was so with Moses, 
Elijah, and .leremiah. lint what is the meaning of the 
very fii^t coimnaudmeut, ‘‘ Tliou shalt have no other 
gods before me ? ” Could this command have been 
addressed to a nation to whom the plural of God was 
a nonentity ? It might be answered that the plural of 
God was to the Jews as revolting as it is to us : that it 
was revolting to their faith, if not to their reason. But 
how was it that their language tolerated the plural of a 
word which excludes plurality as much as the word for 
the centre of a sphere ? No man who had clearly per- 
ceived the unity of God, could say with the Psalmist 
(Ixxxvi. 8), ‘•Among the gods there is none like 
unto Thee, O Lord, neither arc there any works 
like unto Thv works.” Though the same poet says, 

“ Thou art God alone,” he coidd not liave compared 
God with other gods, if his idea of God had really 
reached that all-embracing character which it had with 
Abraham, Moses, Elijah and Jeremiah. Nor would 
God have been praised as the ” great king above all 
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gods ” bj a poet in whose ejes the gods of tho l;eathen 
had been recognized as wliat they were — mighty shad- 
ows, thrown by the mighty ivorks of God, and inter- 
cepting for a time the pure Jight of the Godhead. 

We tlius arrive at a different conviction from that 
wliich j\I. Renan has made tlie basis of tlie history or 
the Semitic race. We can see nothing that would jus- 
tify the admission of a monotheistic instinct, granted to 
the Semitic, and withlield from tlie Aryan race. They 
both share in tlie primitive intuition of God, they are 
both exposed to dangers in framing names for God, 
and they both fall into polytheism. What is peculiar 
to the Aryan race is their mythological phraseology, 
superadded to their polytheism ; what is peculiar to the 
Semitic race is their belief in a national god — in a god 
chosen by his people as his people had been chosen by 
him. 

Xo doubt j\I. Renan might say that we ignored his 
problem, and that we have not removed the difficulties 
which drove him to tho admission of a monotheistic in- 
stinct. How is the fact to be explained, he might ask, 
that the tiiree great religions of the world in which the 
unity of the Deity forms the key-note, are of Semitic 
origin, and that the Aryan nations, wherever they have 
been brought to a worshij) of the One God, invoke 
Him with names borrowed from the Semitic lanmiao-es ? 

C O 

But let us look more closely at the facts before we 
venture on theories. Mohammedanism, no doubt, is 
a Semitic religion, and its very core is monotheism. 
But did Mohammed invent monotheism ? Did he in- 
vent even a new name of God? (Renan, p. 23.) Not 
at all. His object was to destroy the idolatry of the 
Semitic tribes of Arabia, to dethrone the angels, the 
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Jin, the sons and dau(;hters who ]iad been assigned to 
Allah, and to restore the faith of Abraham in one God. 
(Renan, p. 37.) 

And how is it with Christianity ? Did Christ come 
to preach a faith in a new God? Ditl lie or Ilis dis- 
ciples invent a new name of God ? Xo, Christ came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill ; and the God whom He 
preached was the God of Abraham. 

And who is tlie God of Jeremiah, of Elijah, and of 
Moses ? We answer again, the God of Abraham. 

Thus the faith in the One living God, wliich seemed 
to require the admission of a monotheistic instinct, 
grafted in every member of the Semitic family, is 
traced back to one man, to him “in whom all fam- 
ilies of the earth shall be blessed ” (Genesis sii. 3 ; 
Acts iii. 25 ; Galatians iii. 8). If from our earliest 
childhood we lun e looked upon Abraham, the fi'iend of 
God, with love and veneration; if our first impre.ssions 
of a truly god-fearing life were taken from him, who 
left the land of his fathers to live a stranger in the 
land whither God had called him, who always listened 
to the voice of God, whether it conveyed to him the 
promise of a son in his old age, or the command to sac- 
rifice that son, his only son Isaac, his venerable figure 
will asstime still more majestic projwrtions when we 
see in him the life-s])ring of that faith which vas to 
unite all tlie nations of the earth, and the author of that 
blessing which was to come on the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ. 

And if we are asked how this one Abraham pos- 
sessed not only the primitive intuition of God as lie 
had revealed flimself to all mankind, but passed 
through the denial of all other gods to the knowl- 
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edge of the one God, we are content to answer that 
it was by a special Divine Revelation. We do not 
indulge in theological phraseology, but we mean e^■ery 
word to its fullest extent. The Father of Truth 
chooses His own prophets, and He speaks to them in 
a voice stronger than the voice of thunder. It is the 
same inner voice through which God speaks to all of 
us. That voice may dwindle away, and become hardly 
audible ; it may lose its Divine accent, and sink into 
the language of worldly jirudence ; but it may also, 
from time to time, assume its real nature with the 
chosen of God, and sound into their ears as a voice 
from Heaven. A “ divine instinct ” may sound more 
scientific, and less theological ; but in truth it would 
neither be an appropriate name for what is a gift or 
grace accorded to but few', nor would it be a more 
scientific, i. e. a more intelligible word than “special 
revelation.” 

The important point, liowcvcr, is not whether the 
faith of Abraham should be called a divine instinct or 
a revelation ; what we wish here to insist on is that 
that instinct, or that revelation, was special, granted to 
one man, and handed down from him to Jews, Chris- 
tians, and iMohammedans, — to all w ho believe in the 
God of Abraham. Hor was it granted to Abraham 
entirely as a free gift. Abraham was tried and tempted 
before he was trusted by God. He had to break with 
the faith of his fathers ; he had to deny the gods who 
were worshijiped by his friends and neighbors. Like 
all the friends of God, lie had to hear himself called 
an infidel and atheist, and in our own davs he would 
have been looked upon as a madman for attempting to 
slay his son. It w'as through special faith that Abra- 
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ham received his special revelation, not tlirougli in- 
stinct, not tlirough abstract meditation, not through 
ecstatic visions. We want to know more of that man 
than ive do ; but, even with the little we know of liim, 
he stands before us as a figure second only to one in 
the whole history of the world. We see his zeal for 
God, but we never see him contentious. Though 
Melchizedek worshipped God under a difierent name, 
invoking Him as Eliun, the Most High, Abraham at 
once acknowledged in Melchi/.edek a worshipper and 
priest of the true God, or Elohim, and ])aid him tithes. 
In the very name of Elohim we seem to trace the con- 
ciliatory spirit of Abraham. Elohim is a plural, though 
it is followed bj' the verb in the singular. It is gener- 
ally said that the genius of the Semitic languages 
countenances the use of plurals for absti’act concep- 
tions, and that when Jehovah is called Elohim, the 
plural should bo translated by “ the Deity.” We do 
not deny the fact, but we wish for an e.xplanation, 
and an explanation is suggested by the various phases 
through which, as we saw, the conception of God 
passed in the ancient history of the Semitic mind. 
Eloah was at first the name for God, and as it is 
found in all the dialects of the Semitic family except 
the Phenician (Renan, p. 01), it may probably be 
considered as the most ancient name of the Deity, 
sanctioned at a time when the original Semitic speech 
had not yet branched off into national dialects. When 
this name was first u<^ed in the jilural, it could only 
have signified, like every |)Iural, many Eloahs ; and 
such a plural couhl only have been formed after the 
various names of God had become the names of in- 
depenilent deities, i. e. during a polytheistic stage. 

VOL. I. 21 
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The transition from tliis into the monotheistic stage 
could be eliectecl in two wavs : cither by denying alto- 
gether the existence of tlie Elolnrn, and cliangiiig them 
into devils, as the Zoroastrians did with the Devas of 
tlieir iirahmanic ancestors ; f)r bv taking a liiglier view, 
and looking upon the Elohini as so many names in- 
vented with the lionest purpose of expressing the vari- 
ous asjiectsof the Deity, though in time diverted from 
tlieir original jmrpose. This is the view taken by St. 
Paid of the religion of the Greeks when he came to 
declare unto them “Him whom they ignorantly wor- 
shipped,” and the same view xvas taken by Abraham. 
Whatever the names of the Elohim, worshipped by 
the numerous clans of his race, Abraham saw that all 
the Elohim, were meant for God, and thus Elohim, 
comprehending by one name everything that ever 
had been or could be called divine, became the name 
with which the monothci>tic age was rightly inaugu- 
rated, — a plural, conceived and constructed as a sin- 
gular. Jehovah was all the Elohim, and therefore 
there could be no other God. Erom this point of 
view the Semitic name of the Deity, Elohim, which 
seemed at fir.st not only iingrainmatical but irrationid, 
becomes perfectly clear ami intelligible, and it proves 
better than anything else that the true monothei-m 
could not have risen excejit on the ruins of a polythe- 
istic faith. It is easy to scofl’at the gods of the heathen, 
but a cold-hearted philosojihical negation of the gods 
of the ancient world is more likely to lead to Deism or 
Atheism than to a belief in the One living God, the 
Father of all mankind, “ who hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, for to dwelt on all the fiice of the 
earth ; and hath determined the times before appointed, 
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and the bounds of their habitation ; tliat they sliould 
seek the Lord, if liajily they iniglit feel after liim, and 
find Him, tliougli He be not far from every one of us; 
for in Him we live, and move, and hav'e our being; as 
certain also of your own j)oets have said. For we are 
also His offVjji'ing.” 

Taking this view of tlie historical growth of the idea 
of God, many of the difficulties which INI. Renan has 
to overcome by most elaborate, and sometimes hair- 
splitting arguments, disappear at once. M. Renan, for 
instance, dwells much on Semitic proper names in 
which the names of the Deity occur ; and he thinks 
that, like the Greek names “ Theodoros ” or “ Theo- 
dotos," instead of “ Zenodoto-;,'’ they prove the exist- 
ence of a faith in one God. We should say they may 
or may not. As “ Devadatta," in Sanskrit, may mean 
either “given by God,” or “given by the gotls,” so 
every proper name nhich H, Renan quotes, whether 
of Jews, or Edoinite.s, Llunaelites, Ammonites, Moab- 
ites, and Themanites, whether irom the Bible, or from 
Arab historians, from Greek authors, Greek inscrip- 
tions, the Egyptian papyri, the Hiinyaritic and Sinaitic 
inscriptions and ancient coins, are all open to two in- 
terpretations. “ The servant of Baal ” may mean the 
sein ant of the Lord, but it may also mean the servant 
of Baal, as one of many lords, or even the servant of 
the Baalim or the Lords. The same aj)plies to all 
other names. “ The gift of El ” may mean “ the gift 
of the oidy .--trong God;"’ l)ut it may likewise mean 
“ the gift (rf the El,” as one of many gods, or even 
“the e-ift of the El's,” in the sense of the strong gods. 
Nor do we see why 1\L Renan should take such jniins 
to prove that the name of “ Orofal ’ or “ Orotulat,” 
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mentioned by Herodotos (III. 8), may be interpreted 
as the name of a supreme deity ; and tliat “ Alilat,” 
mentioned by die same traveller, should be taken, not 
as the name of a goddess, but as a feminine noun ex- 
pressive of the abstract sense of the deity. Herodotos 
says distinctly that Orotal was a deity like Bacchus ; 
and Alilat, as he translates her name by Olpaii:^, must 
have appeared to him as a goddess, and not as the 
Supreme Deity. One verse of the Koran is sufficient 
to show that the Semitic inhabitants of Arabia wor- 
shijiped not only gods, but goddesses also. “ What 
think ye of Allat, al Uzza, and Jlanah, that other 
third goddess ? ” 

If our view of the development of the idea of God 
be correct, we can perfectly understand how, in spite 
of this polytheistic phraseology, the primitive intuition 
of God should make itself felt from time to time, long 
before Mohammed restored the belief of Abraham in 
one God. The old Arabic prayer mentioned by Abul- 
farag may be perfectly genuine : “ I dedicate myself to 
thy service, O God ! Thou hast no companion, except 
thy companion, of whom thou art absolute master, and 
of whatever is his.” The verso jiointed out to M. 
Renan by M. Caussin do Perceval from the Moallaka 
of Zoheyr, was certainly anterior to Mohammed : 

“ Try not to hide your secret feelings from the sight of 
Allah ; Allali knows all that is hidden.” But these 
quotations seiwc no more to establish the universality 
of the monotheistic instinct! Jie Semitic race than sim- 
ilar quotations from the Veda would prove the existence 
of a conscious monotheism among the ancestors of the 
Aryan race. There too we read, “ Agni knows what 
is secret among mortals ” (Kig-veda VIII. 39, 6) 
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and again ; He, tlie upholder of order, Varuna, sits 
down among liis people ; he, the wise, sits there to 
govern. From thence perceiving all wondrous things, 
he sees what has been and what will be done.”^ But 
in these very hymns, better than anywhere else, we 
learn tliat the idea of supremacy and omnipotence 
ascribed to one god did by no means exclude tlie ad- 
mission of other gods, or names of God. All the 
other gods disappear from the vision of the poet while 
he addresses his own God, and he only who is to fulfill 
his desires stands in full light before the eyes of the 
worshipper as the supreme and only God. 

The Science of Religion is only just beginning, and 
we must take care how we impede its progress by pre- 
conceived notions or too hasty generalizations. During 
the last fifty years the authentic documents of the 
most important religions of the world have been re- 
covered in a most unexpected and almost miraculous 
manner. We have now before us the canonical books 
of Buddhism ; the Zend-Avesta of Zoroaster is no 
longer a sealed book ; and the hjnnns of the Rig-veda 
have revealed a state of religion anterior to the first 
beginnings of that mythology which in Homer and 
Hesiod stands before us as a mouldering ruin. The 
soil of ^Mesopotamia has given back the very images 
once worshipjied by the most powcrfid of the Semitic 
tribes, and the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon and 
Nineveh have disclosed the very jjrayers addressed to 
Baal or Nisroch. With the discoveiy^ of these docu- 
ments a new era begins in the study of I’eligion. We 
begin to see more clearly every day what St. Paul 
meant in his sermon at Athens. But as the excavator 

1 BUtOTf^ of Ancient Sanskrit Literature^ by M. 51., p. 536. 
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at Babylon or Nineveh, before he ventures to recon- 
struct tlie jmlaces of these ancient kingdoms, sinks liis 
shafts into tlie ground slowly and circumspectly lest he 
should injure the walls of the ancient palaces which he 
is disinterring ; as he watches every corner-stone lest 
he mistake their dark passages and galleries, and as he 
removes with awe and trembling the dust and clay from 
the brittle monuments lest he destroy their outlines, 
and obliterate their inscriptions, so it behooves the stu- 
dent of the history of religion to set to work careflilly, 
lest he should miss the track, and lose himself in an in- 
extricable maze. The relics which he handles are 
more precious than the ruins of Babylon ; the problems 
he has to solve are more important than the questions 
of ancient chronology; and the substructions which ho 
hoi)os one day to lay bare are the world-wide founda- 
tions of the eternal kingdom of God. 

A\ u look forward with the highest expectations to 
the colli] Jetion of i\I. Henan's work, and though Eng- 
lish readers 'will differ from many of the author's views, 
and feel oiTeiidetl now and then at liis blunt and un- 
guarded langungo, we doubt not that they -svill find his 
volumes both instructive and suggestive. They are 
written in that clear and brilliant stvle which has 
secured to i\I. Renan the rank of one of the best 
writers of French, and which throws its charm even 
over the dry and abstruse inquiries into the gram- 
matical foi'ins and radical elements of the Semitic lan- 
guages. 

AprU, 18G0. 
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